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Beauty 


From a Society — 
Point of View & 


Natural beauty makes its 
mark in Society where artificial 
beauty fails, and Society is right 
in drawing this distinction. 
Natural beauty should therefore 
be promoted by every natural 
means, and for this purpose 
there is nothing more effective 
- than the acknowledged beauty 
soap of six generations. 


Pears 


It is used in nearly every Royal 
Palace of Europe; and Messrs. 
Pears are holders of Special 
Warrants of Appointment to 
their Majesties, the King 
and Queen of England, and 
the King and Queen of Spain, 
and held a similar Warrant 
from the late Queen Victoria. 
20 Highest Awards held. 


Matchless for the Complexion 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“4M rights secured.”’ 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 















Per Week 
IfYou Earn Less 


I Can Help Increase Your Salary 


or income by teaching you how to plan 
and write scientific advertising and busi- 
ness correspondence, for the purpose of 
filling a salaried position, or establish- 
ing your own office. The only corre- 
spondence course heartily endorsed by 
the great experts and publishers. Let 
me mail my beautiful Prospectus, 
GEORGE H. POWELL 
1408 Metropolitan Annex, N.Y. City. 


= 9,059-Wo d Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask tor our tree ilustrated 9,059- 
word Business Booklet which tells how priceless Business Ex- 
perience, squeezed from. the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy busi- 
hess men may be made yours~yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits: This free booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 
—How to sell goods 
—How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
— How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book involves you in no obligation, yet it may be the 
means of starting you On a broader career. Surely you will not deny your- 
self this privilege, when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! 
Simply say ‘Send on vour 9.059-vord Booklet '’ Send to 
SYSTEM, Dept.140-2, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Our Graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions. Good artists 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in eas; 


fascinating work, Our courses of 
Instruction by correspondence, are complete, practical. 
successful teaching. Expert instructors. 
rior equipment. Positions ready tor 
competent workers. 
Write for valuable Art Book, Free. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
Founded 1899) 
B 17 Fine Art Building 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 











The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted toevery one. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and competent instruc- 
tors. Takes spare time only. ree courses— 
STEDATASOLy,, Business, College, Prepares for 
practice. Will better your con- 
dition and prospectsin business. y 
Students and graduates every- 
where. Full particulars and 
Easy Payment Plan free. 
Th 
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Correspondence School 
of Law. 

706 Majestic Bldg, Detroit, Mich. 



















GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


Can you copy this drawing? Then win a valuable prize! Do you want the only maga- 
zine published entirely devoted to Illustrating, Designing and Cartooning? Each edition 
3 costs ten thousand dollars to produce. Simply make a freehand drawing of this picture 
with pen or pencil and mail it to us, stating yourege. COPY HANS, IT’S REAL FUN. 

If your drawing is at least 40 per cent. as good as the original we will send you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE the handsomest and most fascinating Art Journal in existence. The first 
issue alone has 125 PICTURES by WORLD-FAMOUS ILLUSTRATORS FR E E 

COPY THIS PICTURE AND GET A MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION 
Hundreds have talent for drawing but do not knowit; this contest will please thousands and 
stimulate an interest in Illustrating. Merely an hour copying Hans may win this splendid Art 
magazine. It’s worth trying for. Send in your sketch; it costs you nothing. TRY TONIGHT. 
Copy the little man, you'll get lots of fun out of tt. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 224 
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SHORTHAND «© 
» _ IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
oyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 

read. Simple. Practical. 


‘use. Only nine characters to 
entire English | at you mmand. 
The best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. Ww 
ers, ministers, teachers, physici literary folk and 
usiness men_and women may now learn shorthand for 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 
other systems. Onr graduates hold high grade positions 
8 Send to-day for booklets. testimonials,etc 
GO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill 
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I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 


by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, y instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. White for large catalogue. 


CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 33, Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 













Actress or Orator 
Earn $25 to $200 Weekly 
Our course in Elocution and D i is et or- 
ough and comprehensive. It enables you in a short time to qualify 
for a good paying position on the stage or speaker's platform. Learn 
by correspondence the most fascinating and best paying profession in 


the world. Book on ree. 
i CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION,1220 Grand Opera House, Chicago 
~ COPY THIS SHETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more, per week as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 
Fifteen years successful work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of President Taft with 6c in 
statiips and I will send youa test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawings showing possibilities forYUU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL cna cerconing 


1444 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


FEARN TOWRITE, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS Rt 


We will teach you by correspondence 
the most fascinating and _ protitable 
profession in the world. Send for our 

beautiful prospectus. It’s Free. 

soe ANS SONS 

Address ep! » Page ig-, Chicago 

senor ope Dept. 29,150 Nassau St., New York 
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‘JUST AS GOOD AS NEW’’ 


READ CAREFULLY—HERE IS A GREAT BARGAIN 


In making an inventory we find in stock a few sets of the subscription edition of 


Guy de Maupassant’s Complete Works 


(the greatest short stories the world has ever known) 


This is the ONLY COMPLETE Edition, absolutely ymcupergates, in English of this great French 
writer, translated from the Original Manuscripts by linguists of literary distinction. Wonderful Critical 
Preface by Paul Bourget, of the French Academy. i 

These few sets are exquisitely bound in Blue Vellum de Luxe with distinctive brown and gold title 
labels—silk head bands and gold tops. x f r 

The bindings of these special sets are slightly rubbed—not enough to impair their real value or beauty 
but we cannot ship them as perfect stock at our regular price of $51.00 a set. 

There being only a limited number of these sets we shall not go to the trouble of rebinding but 
have decided to let them go on easy payments of $2.00 after examination and the books are found to be satis- 
factory in every respect and $2.00 a month until paid for. 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE—BY PROMPT ACTION NOW 


a number of readers of this magazine who have desired to possess this the most remarkable set of books con- 
taining 327 of the most realistic and entertaining short stories that the world possesses. 6,000 pages of 
absolutely absorbing reading may now secure these special sets at about cost. 

De Maupassant wrote with the conviction that in life there could be no phase so noble or so mean, so honorable or so 
contemptible, so lofty or so low, as to be unworthy of chronicling—no groove of human virtue or fault, success or failure, wisdom 
or folly that did not possess its own peculiar psychological aspect and therefore demanded analysis. 

Robust in imagination and fired with natural fervor, his psychological curiosity kept him true to human nature, while at the 
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things hitherto unnoticed by the careless crowd. 

His dramatic instinct was supremely powerful. He seemed to select unerringly the one thing in which the soul of the scene is 
prisoned, and, making that his keynote, gives a picture in words which haunts the memory like a strain of music. 

These marvelous quaint, delicious stories should be a part of every library. Here are given tales of travel and aaventure, of mys- 
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Seventeen beautiful volumes—8 x 54 inches containing 327 masterpieces, 6,000 pages, from the master mind of the greatest and 
most interesting short story writer the world has known. Itis a library of the most whimsical, the most passionate, the most 
humorous, the most pathetic stories that have ever been written. 


This is the Original American and English copyrighted, COMPLETE Edition 





W that these volumes, except for slight rubs or abrasions on the binding, are precisely the same as those 
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Positively the Greatest Bargain ever offered in a strictly high-class subscription publication. It can never 
be duplicated under any circumstances whatsoever. 
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MISS FANNIE WARD 
Starring in ‘Van Allen’s Wife” 


Photo by Moffett, Chicago 
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“But he’s shooting the motorman!” she deciared, hysterically. 


HERE were only two passengers 
on the interurban trolley car—a 
young man and a girl. The man 

glanced furtively at the girl from time 
to time, and the girl, of course, was 
quite conscious of this, but there was 
nothing in it to occasion uneasiness or 
even annoyance. She was placid, com- 
fortable, self-confident. 

It was night, to be sure, and some 
men, finding a girl alone in a car in 
such circumstances, might “favor” her 
with unwelcome and questionable at- 
tentions, but this man was evidently 
not of that class. He looked like a gen- 
tleman, and his occasional glances in 
her direction had nothing offensive in 
them. Besides, so long as she remained 
on the car, there was protection from 
any serious molestation in the presence 
of the conductor and motorman. Why 
should she not be quite at ease, even 
while speeding through a lonely stretch 
of country? 

A third passenger boarded the car 
at a railroad crossing. He was rough- 
ly dressed, unshaven, with eyes almost 
hidden by the brim of his slouch hat, 
and he went at once to the forward 
end of the smoking compartment, where 


3 


a light door alone separated him from 
the motorman’s box. The girl liked 
his looks so little that, by contrast, the 
other man now seemed a friend for 
whose presence she was grateful. 

A few minutes later the car swung 
to a branch line. It was a rule of the 
road that a car taking the branch line 
should leave the switch set for the main 
line, and the conductor dropped off to 
attend to this. The motorman’s duty 
was to bring the car to a full stop after 
passing the switch, to await the con- 
ductor’s return to his station, but he 
failed to do it. His intentions were 
excellent, but the door behind him 
opened suddenly and he felt the im- 
print of the chilly letter “o” just back 
of his right ear. He did not have to 
ask what it was; he knew instinctively ; 
and he gave prompt and unquestioning 
obedience when he was ordered to 
“throw on the juice.” The car leaped 
forward, leaving the conductor behind. 

The girl was startled by the sudden 
leap of the car. The partition between 
the smoking section and the rest of the 
car hid from view what was happening 
in front, but she knew that something 
was wrong when she saw that they 
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were racing away from a gesticulating 
and shouting conductor. She leaned 
out over the aisle, so that she might see 
through the door leading to the front 
of the car, and then sprang to her feet 
in alarm. The young man opposite was 
equally quick, and placed himself be- 
tween her and the rear door. 

“There is no danger,” he said. “Sit 
down.” She tried to push by him. “Sit 
down!” he said more peremptorily. 
“You'll kill yourself if you try to jump 
off !” 

There was so much of truth in this 
that she sank back in a seat. “But 
he’s shooting the motorman!” she de- 
clared hysterically. 

“No, he isn’t,” returned the young 
man. 

“He’s got a pistol!” she insisted. 

“That’s no reason why you should 
break your neck,” he replied. 

He was quite right, of course, and 
so cool and self-possessed that the ef- 
fect was calming. Then, too, the car 
was now slowing down. She would be 
able to jump in a few minutes, if neces- 
sary, with reasonable hope of safety. 
So she waited and watched, again lean- 
ing out over the aisle to keep the men 
in front in view. 

The man with the pistol, while as 
watchful as ever, managed to open the 
side door to the motorman’s box with 
his free hand. The speed of the car, 
meanwhile, under his directions, had 
been slackened until any active man 
could leave or board it without trouble. 

“Now, jump!” he ordered. 

The motorman stepped to the open 
door and sprang into the darkness. The 
man with the pistol slammed the door 
shut, dropped his revolver into his coat 
pocket, seized the controller, and the 
car leaped ahead again. The lights 
at the switch corner gleamed some dis- 
tance behind, but the conductor had 
passed out of their rays and been swal- 
lowed up by the night. 

A great terror swayed the girl when 
she saw the motorman step to the open 
door. She sprang to her feet in a 
frenzy of fright, but the young man 
again intercepted her. 

“Let me off! Let me off!” she cried. 
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“If you are unreasonable,” he re- 
turned, blocking the way, “I shall have 
to use force.” 


“What do you mean?” she de- 
manded. 
“Nothing,” he answered, “except that 


I can’t permit you to break your neck.” 

A sudden acceleration of speed al- 
most threw her into his arms, and she 
realized that her chance to jump with 
any hope of safety was gone. The car 
was swaying and jolting in a way that 
compelled her to again take refuge in 
a seat. 

“You are that man’s accomplice,” 
she charged. 

“Now you are paying him a compli- 
ment he does not deserve,” he an- 
swered, smiling. “He hasn’t the head 
to plan anything like this. I am the 
principal and he is the accomplice.” 

“You—you—you bandit!” Reproach, 
contempt, and fear were blended in her 
tone. 

“Call me what you please,” he re- 
turned pleasantly. 

“’m not worth 
pleaded. 

“T know it.” 

“Then what are you going to do.” 

“Rob your father. He’s worth rob- 
bing.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“That’s altogether unimportant.” 

“T should think you’d hate yourself!” 
she flared up indignantly. 

“Why ?” 

“For what you are doing.” 

“What am I doing?” 

“Why—why—I don’t know.” 

“Well, whatever it is, I mean you 
no harm,” he assured her; “and as for 
hating myself, I see no reason for it 
whatever. On the contrary, I never 
was better satisfied. I believe in steal- 
ing the best when I steal anything, and 
so 9 


robbing,” she 





“Well?” 

“I’m stealing you.” 

“That’s an insult.” 

“T thought it was a compliment.” 

“A compliment from a highwayman 
is an insult.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 


“Oh, 














well,” he said carelessly, “I’m not doing 
this to please you.” 

It flashed upon her that to vex him 
was unwise, and her tone and manner 
changed suddenly. “You don’t look 
like a criminal,” she commented. 

He merely laughed. 

“You look like a chivalrous gentle- 
man,” she declared. 

“It’s no use,” he returned. “You 
can’t flatter me into abandoning my 
purpose.” 

“I’m sure you never did anything 
like this before,” she persisted. 

“T never did,” he admitted. 

“And you don’t like to be rude and 
cruel to women.” 

“T <@0n t,” 

“It’s such a cowardly thing for two 
big, strong men to beset a helpless girl 
in this way.” 

nel A ses 

“And frighten her so!” 

“You’re in no danger, I assure you.” 

“But it’s cowardly and contemptible! 
Won’t you abandon your plan, what- 
ever it is? Won't you let me go?” she 
was pleading now. 

He shook his head. 

“T'll protect you,” she urged. 

“You'll protect ame!” 

“T mean, I won’t let you be caught 
if I can help it, and I'll tell the judge 
how nice you were to me if you are 
caught.” 

“That’s awfully good of you,” he 
laughed, “but this little affair is too 
promising to abandon now. Come! 
Here’s where we get off.” 

The car was slowing down again, 
and he opened the door to the rear 


platform. She did not move. “Shall 
I carry you?” he asked pointedly. She 
surrendered and followed him. “T’ll 


have to carry you now,” he said. “I 
don’t want the print of your shoe to 
show where you left the car.” 

“Don’t you dare touch me!” she 
cried angrily. “I won’t submit to any 
such indignity.” 

He seemed troubled. “I’m sorry I 
have to be so rude and boorish,” he 
explained, “but I don’t see how—— 
Still,” he interrupted himself, “perhaps 
we might arrange it."’ He called to 
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the man at the motor, who had now 


brought the car to a full stop. “Bill,” 
he instructed, “bring the rig up to the 
car. We don’t want any feminine shoe- 
prints in the road.” 

“Carry her over to the rig,” growled 
Bill. “We ain’t got no time to lose.” 

“You bring the rig here!” ordered 
the young man sharply. 

Bill left the car, disappeared in a 
grove of trees, and presently returned 
with a closed carriage which he brought 
to the car step. The young man opened 
the carriage door for her, but, mindful 
of her natural aversion, did not offer 
to assist her. 

“You are considerate—for a high- 
wayman,” she commended. 

“TI wish to be as considerate as the 
circumstances will permit,” he replied. 

He went to the front of the car, re- 
leased the brake, moved the controller 
up to the first notch, and then sprang 
off. The car started in leisurely fash- 
ion for the end of the line. The young 
man entered the carriage and seated 
himself opposite the girl. ‘I’m ‘sorry 
to intrude,” he apologized, “but I’m 
afraid we might not find you here when 
we reach our destination if I rode on 
the box with Bill.” 

“You are unusually considerate—for 
a highwayman,” she returned. 


II. 


The story that reached Eckland was 
certainly sensational. An interurban 
trolley car had been captured, the con- 
ductor left at a switch, and the motor- 
man forced to jump. The car itself 
had arrived at the terminal empty. For- 
tunately, the grades were not sufficient 
to give it dangerous speed, and the 
current was but lightly turned on. But 
of the three people on the car when 
the motorman left it there was no 
trace. 

Interest and speculation centred in 
the possible fate of Miss Julia Man- 
ning, of course. The two men received 
attention primarily because of their ev- 
ident connection with her disappear- 
ance. One was unquestionably a ban- 
dit, and the other might or might not 
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be his accomplice. Opinion was di- 
vided on that point. Some believed 
that confederates of the man who seized 
the car met it at some near point, while 
others contended that the two were act- 
ing together and were probably the 
only ones concerned. The conductor 
was inclined to take the former view. 
He said the young man in the car 
looked to him more like a dude than 
a highwayman and, so far as he saw, 
there was no sign of recognition or 
understanding between the two men. 
Anyhow, the young man had disap- 
peared with the girl, which might be 
explained in several more or less grew- 
some ways. 

Whatever the truth as to this, the 
plan had been well made and well ex- 
ecuted. There could be no doubt that 
the man who devised it knew much 
about the road and its operation. He 


knew just the spot where such a daring 
exploit could be attempted successful- 
ly, and he had chosen just the car and 
just the time that would give him the 
best opportunity to get away safely. An 


earlier car would have met cars going 
the other way, which might have meant 
a collision and would certainly have 
meant an earlier discovery of the empty 
car and more accurate information as 
to the exact point at which it had been 
abandoned. There was now no way of 
determining this even approximately. 
The road ran in the highway, so wa- 
gon and carriage tracks were numer- 
ous. Likewise, many men had tramped 
along or across the highway at many 
points, and the most minute search 
failed to show the print of any shoe 
even remotely resembling the high- 
heeled footwear of Miss Manning. 

Anson Manning and his wife were 
frantic, and everything that money and 
influence could do to stimulate police 
activity was done. Country constables, 
town marshals, city police, and private 
detectives were all engaged upon the 
case. For Anson Manning was wealthy 
and prominent, and his daughter was 
widely known and popular. 

Anson Manning was a retired capi- 
talist. There were stories to the effect 
that he had been an extremely hard 
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and grasping man in business identi- 
fied with certain unscrupulous combi- 
nations of capital, but in his retirement 
he proved to be a public-spirited citizen, 
so far as the locality in which he lived 
was concerned, and as genial as it was 
possible for a man of his nature and 
business training to be. His wife had 
a little of the snobbishness of wealth, 
but his daughter was altogether unaf- 
fected and democratic: The latter 
could not see wherein mere money made 
her different from other girls, and, 
much to her mother’s annoyance, she 
insisted upon the same measure of in- 
dependence that they enjoyed. And the 
result, in her mother’s opinion, was 
what might have been expected; she 
had been abducted or robbed and mur- 
dered. 

Manning went over the road, from 
the switch where the conductor had 
been left to the terminal, in his tour- 
ing car. He carried with him detectives 
who looked wise and gave many differ- 
ent reasons for believing she had left 
the trolley at many different points. He 
had every inch of the road examined 
for the print of her shoe. He had the 
fields and groves on either side searched 
for what he dreaded to find. He had 
investigations made in every town and 
hamlet in the vicinity. He so far over- 
came his dislike of sensational pub- 
licity as to give the facts to the re- 
porters who flocked to see him. And 
it was all fruitless; his daughter and 
the two men last seen on the car with 
her had disappeared completely. De- 
tectives, policemen, constables, mar- 
shals, reporters, and friends were alike 
unable to throw any light on the mys- 
tery, although they all, and especially 
the reporters, advanced many wonder- 
ful theories. 


III. 


In the dim light of early dawn, Julia 
Manning and her captors came to a 
tiny cabin in a ravine that opened on 
a river, but she had only a most general 
and imperfect idea of the location. They 
had driven rapidly for several hours, 
part of the time following a winding, 
unfrequented, and difficult road through 
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“Train it on the centre of that big field,” he instructed. 


the woods; then they had left the car- 
riage and horses with a man who ap- 
peared to be awaiting them, had pro- 
ceeded on foot to a ravine that brought 
them to the river, had clambered along 
the base of a cliff to a second ravine, 
and had found the cabin in a wooded 
cleft that most effectually concealed it. 

Throughout the journey the younger 
man had been as courteous and defer- 
ential as the character of the under- 
taking would permit. It had been nec- 
essary that he ride in the carriage with 
her, but in neither word nor action had 


he attempted any familiarity. It also 
had been necessary to assist her at one 
or two points after they left the car- 
riage, but he had done only so much 
as circumstances warranted. He had, 
in fact, effaced himself so far as possi- 
ble, although he responded readily 
when she showed an inclination to con- 
verse. The other man, however, was 
rough, insolent, and occasionally pro- 
fane—so repellent that she instinctively 
kept close to the younger man for pro- 
tection. And yet, although surly, he 
obeyed orders. 
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The younger man opened the cabin 
door for her. “This will be your tem- 
porary home,” he explained. 

“For how long?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. 
will depend upon circumstances.’ 

The cabin was divided into two 
rooms. ‘The first contained a small 
oil stove, a bunk, a table, a cupboard, 
and two or three chairs. The second, 
which opened from this and had no 
other entrance, was somewhat crowded 
with only a cot bed, a single chair, and 
a box, surmounted by a looking-glass, 
that did duty as a combination dresser 
and washstand. 

“This will be your room while you 
are here,” said the young man, refer- 
ring to the smaller room, “and it will 
be as sacredly yours as your own room 
at home. I’d give you the whole house, 
but I think you'll be safer if I occupy 
the bunk.” 

She instinctively looked to see where 
the older man was, and was relieved 
to find that he had remained outside. 

“Bill,” the young man explained, in- 
terpreting her glance, “will keep out 
of the house entirely.” 

“You are an extraordinary highway- 
man!” she commented. 

He bowed. 

“Would you mind telling me now,” 
she went on, “what your purpose is in 
making me a prisoner?” 

“We'll ccme to that in time,” he re- 
plied. “I think we'd better have break- 
fast first. We’ve had a rather strenu- 
ous night.” 

“Am I to be my own cook?” she 
inquired. 

“That is for you to decide,” he an- 
swered, “I can make a fair cup of 
coffee oi 

“Thank you, I think I prefer to make 
my own,” she interrupted. 

“Well, that’s about the only cooking 
to be done,” he explained. “Most of 
our provisions are of the canned va- 
riety. I have some stuff stored in a 
shed back of the cabin, but I think 
you'll find everything needful now in 
the cupboard. I shall be glad to help 
you in any way that you will permit.” 

Ignoring this, she made an immediate 


“That 


, 
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investigation of the cupboard. His at- 
titude toward her had somehow dissi- 
pated any fear of personal danger, and 
this left her free to think of her phys- 
ical needs. The suggestion of coffee 
was especially alluring. 

“Tt’s time some women came here,” 
she announced as soon as she had the 
cupboard open. 

“It is,” he agreed meekly. 

“The condition of that cupboard is 
scandalous!” " 

“No doubt about it.” 

She busied herself for a few minutes 
putting things in order; then she moved 
over to the oil stove. He offered to 
light it for her. 

“T don’t believe I care for any as- 
sistance—from a highwayman,’’she de- 
cided, whereupon he subsided. A mo- 
ment later she paused in her work, 
glanced at him uncertainly, and then 
asked: “Shall I make two cups?” 

“Are you willing to make coffee for 
a highwayman?” he returned, 

“Yes,” she answered, after a moment 
of hesitation. ‘Even the unworthy 
must be fed, and one may grant favors 
where one may not accept them.” 

“That’s rather harsh.” 

“Tsn’t it justified ?” 

“By appearance, yes. Anyhow, I'll 
accept the coffee with any penalty in 
the way of reproach that may attach 
thereto.” 

She turned to the stove again, but 
presently asked abruptly : “What’s your 
name? If I am to be your prisoner 
very long, I must have some way to 
address you.” 

“You may call me ‘Henry,’” he an- 
swered. 

“Thank vou, no!” She was quite 
emphatic. “The use of a Christian 
name implies friendship.” 

““Henry’ is not necessarily a Chris- 
tian name,” he suggested. “It may be 
a family name.” 

“Very well,” she rejoined. 
you ‘Mr. Henry.’” ‘ 

“Do you think a highwayman is en- 
titled to that distinction?” he queried. 

“No,” she declared; ‘“‘no, he is not. 
But what can I do? I can’t call you 
Oh, well, you’ve got to be ‘Mr. Henry.’ 


“T'll call 
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Now, Mr. Henry, you may have your 
breakfast.” 
“Alone?” 


“Certainly. Do you think I would 


eat with a highwayman?” 

“Then,” he said, “I shall have to in- 
sist that you have your breakfast first. 
I’ll go outside and wait, if 


I'll wait. 
you wish.” 

“You are surprisingly deferential— 
for a highwayman. I'll forego my prej- 
udice rather than keep you waiting for 
your breakfast.” She poured a cup of 
coffee for him and another for herself. 
“Sugar?” He said he would take two 
lumps. “I suppose you couldn’t arrange 
for cream very well,” she went on, “‘so 
condensed milk will have to answer. 
Now, sit down, please.” He took his 
place at the table, and she seated her- 
self opposite. “It’s a disgraceful thing,” 
she declared, “for a girl to breakfast 
with a highwayman, and I didn’t mean 
to do it. Why, it’s like condoning 
crime.” 

“T don’t like that word very well,” 
he objected. 

“What else is it?” she asked in sur- 
prise. “Abducting a girl isn’t a legiti- 
mate business undertaking, is it?” 

He scemed on the point of attempt- 
ing an explanation, but apparently 
changed his mind, and also changed 
the subject. 

The breakfast, consisting of coffee 
and a few canned things, some of 
which were not exactly appropriate for 
breakfast, anyhow, was quickly finished, 
and then Henry made the purpose of 
his enterprise clear. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘we are ready to 
proceed to business. I want you to 
write a note to your father telling him 
you are well and safe and will be re- 
turned home unharmed upon payment 
of a ransom of fifty thousand dol- 
lars——” 

“Why don’t you make it a million?” 
she interrupted. 

“Because,” he answered, “fifty thou- 
sand seems to me about the right 
sum.” 

“You happen to have need of that 
much, I suppose.” 


“Not especially, In fact, I am more 
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interested in depriving him of it than 
I am in getting it myself.” 

“Why ‘ae . 

He was silent a brief time before re- 
plying. “I can’t explain that,” he 
said at last, “without giving you a clue 
to my identity that would make my ul- 
timate capture certain.” 

“T rather think,” she remarked, “that 
you have given me a sufficient clue al- 
ready. If it is a matter of revenge, 
my father will doubtless know whom 
to suspect.” 

He shook his head. ‘There are a 
hundred men who wish your father 
ill,” he asserted, “and almost any one 
of them would be more likely than I 
to attempt this. That is my risk, any- 
how. All you have to do is to write 
the letter.” 

“I won’t do it!” she declared. 

He showed his surprise. This was a 
check that he had not anticipated. 
“Think of his anxiety!’ he urged. 
“Don’t you think he would pay fifty 
thousand to be assured of your safe 
return ?” 

“T know he would.” 

“And yet you will leave him in sus- 
pense!” 

“T’ll gladly write that I am safe and 
well, but I won’t help you to rob him.” 

He reflected briefly. “I am afraid I 
can’t let you write on any other terms,” 
he finally decided. “Fifty thousand 
dollars is a lot of money to risk on the 
word of an unknown man, but you 
know from the circumstances of the 
case that I’ll do what I say, and I want 
you to tell him so. I also want you to 
warn him that any attempt at trickery 
will result disastrously. You can write 
a letter that will make him shut his 
eyes and put up the money.” 

“But I won't!” she maintained 
steadfastly. 

“You’re quite at my mercy,” he in- 
sinuated. 

“What of it?” she demanded. 

“Nothing,” he answered hastily, 
“nothing at all. That was cowardly of 
me. But a highwayman doesn’t like 
to be defied by his victim. You 
wouldn’t defy Bill that way.” 
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“Oh,” she shuddered, ‘any price to 
get out of his clutches would be cheap.” 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, “I ought 
to let Bill manage the affair.” 

“But you won't,” she returned con- 
fidently. 

“How do you know?” 

“T’ve seen something of the manner 
of man you are. Your attitude toward 
woman is shown in various ways, and 
I feel quite safe with you, although I 
can’t reconcile the chivalrous qualities 
you have displayed with the despicable 
crime you are committing. But you're 
not at all a desperate character—for 
a highwayman.” 

“Now look at that! he complained. 
“How is a fellow to do anything in 
this business when he’s trusted instead 
of feared? No use threatening at all!” 

“Not the least—now. You might 
have frightened me a few hours ear- 
lier.” 

“And you won't write what I tell 
you?” 

“T will not.” 

“Your mother 
frightened.” 

“Then why don’t you let me reassure 
her ?” 

“T’d like to.” There was real regret 
in his tone. “I hate to inflict suffer- 
ing upon a woman, but you can never 
reach a man without hurting some 
woman, and Well, I can’t see that 
I am called upon to show any more 
consideration than you do.” 

“Our positions are altogether differ- 
ent,’ she maintained. “You are trying 
to force me to help you extort money 
from my father. I won’t do it. I 
won't do it as a matter of principle, 
and I won’t do it for your sake.” 

“For my sake!” He found this de- 
cidedly puzzling. 

“You'll be better off without money 
made in such a way. 

He was too bewildered to frame a 
reply. 

“You said you never did anything of 
this sort before,” she went on, “and 
I’m sure nothing worse could befall 
you than to be successful in your first 
crime. I won't help you to get the 
money, but I’ll do everything I can for 


will be 


dreadfully 
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you if you'll give up the whole under- 
taking. Won’t you?” 

He shook his head. 

“It’s not too late,” she urged. 
do you want to be a criminal?” 

He tried to pass this off with a 
laugh, but the laugh was rather forced 
and harsh. “It won’t do,” he said at 
last. “No use arguing. I planned this 
carefully and went into it with my eyes 
open.” 

“Then won’t you let me write mother 
that I’m safe?” 

There was, apparently, a brief men- 
tal struggle over this, but he finally re- 
plied that she could write only upon 
the conditions he had already stated. 

“Then I won’t write,” she declared, 
“and I suppose I might as well clean 
up here and prepare for an indefinite 
stay.” 

He went outside and made himself 
comfortable, with his pipe, under a tree. 
She would give in soon, he reasoned. 
Her natural solicitude for her mother 
and father, combined with her own dis- 
agreeable predicament, would compel 
her to accede to his wishes. But he 
was not at all pleased with the role 
that he was forced to play, and he was 
not at all reassured by her course. She 
was giving the cabin such a “tidying” 
as it had never known before, and oc- 
casionally little snatches of song drift- 
ed out to him. It might be all done 
for effect, but it looked very much like 
philosophical acceptance of the situa- 
tion and a determinaton to hold stead- 
fastly to her position. 

Bill, who had breakfasted by him- 
self, came up for a chat, but Bill’s 
companionship was not welcome. Bill 
regarded life from such a very differ- 
ent viewpoint, and he was inclined to 
be unpleasantly practical and direct in 
his plans and methods. 

“Got the letter yet?” asked Bill. 

Henry shook his head. 

“W’y don’t you get it?” 
Bill. “We’re losin’ time. 
be leavin’ with it now.” 

“I’m looking after the letter,” 
Henry shortly. 

“Oh, sure!” retorted Bill sarcastical- 
ly. “But you ain’t wise to women— 


“Why 


demanded 
I’d oughter 


said 
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they make a monkey of you any time. 
Now, I know how to handle ’em. You 
bet they do wot I say an’ do it quick! 
You go fer a walk, an’ that letter will 
be writ by the time you git back.” 

“No!” exploded Henry angrily. 
“What kind of a brute do you think 
I am? I'll get the letter in my own 
good time.” 

“Next year,” growled Bill. 

“Now or next year or never, as I 
see fit. I’m running this affair.” He 
was direct and forceful. “Could you 
have planned or managed it?” 

“No,” admitted Bill sullenly, “but I 
wouldn’t let no woman tie me up an’ 
play tag with me. Women don’t fool 
with me none!” 

“Well, you'll keep away from this 
one,” declared Henry, ‘‘and there won't 
be any change in our plan. I told 
you at the beginning just what you 
would have to do, and that’s all you’re 
going to be allowed to do. I told you 
the woman would be my care, and she 
is. I told you you’d get your bit of 


money for the job if it went through 
all right, and you will. That's all there 
is to it.” 
Bill’s 
pocket ominously. 
“Don’t make any foolish move,” ad- 
vised Henry, noting this action. “You 


hand dropped to his coat 


can't afford it. There’s no money in 
murder—not in these circumstances, 
anyhow—and you’d simply pass up the 
profit you might have and make trouble 
more serious and certain.” 

Even Bill could see the force of this 
reasoning, and he turned sullenly away. 

Henry remained under.the tree, smo- 
king, for an hour, two hours, three 
hours. The girl continued her work in 
the cabin, apparently resigned to her 
fate and reasonably cheerful about it. 
She was even able to find occasional 
amusement in the evidences of mascu- 
line mismanagement. In brief, to all 
outward appearances, she accepted 
the situation philosophically, and she 
seemed quite surprised when Henry 
finally invaded the cabin again. 

“You may write your father that 
you are safe and unharmed,” he an- 
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nounced, “and Bill will get the note 
to him.” 

“So soon?” she queried. “I really 
thought you’d hold out longer. You’re 
very tender-hearted—for a highway- 
man.” 


IV. 


Anson Manning was much relieved, 
and also much perplexed, when word 
from his daughter came to him, She 
merely wrote: 


I am safe and fairly comfortable. 


It was a puzzling note, certainly. She 
gave no explanation of her disappear- 
ance or her present predicament. As 
a matter of fact, her message was a 
compromise. Henry would not let her 
say all that she wished to say, and she 
would not say what he wished her to 
say. With this note, however, was an- 
other that made the situation some- 
what clearer, as it demanded that fifty 
thousand dollars in cash be placed un- 
der a big stone in an open field some 
twenty miles from Eckland as a ran- 
som for Miss Manning. If this were 
done, she would be returned to her 
home unharmed, although, of course, 
not until the money was safely in the 
possession of her abductors. What 
would happen if it were not done was 
left to the imagination. 

It may be said for Manning that he 
was disposed to accept and abide by 
these conditions. It was quite possible, 
of course, that the payment of the mon- 
ey might not secure the return of his 
daughter, as promised, but he was will- 
ing to take that risk. The police, how- 
ever, were bitterly opposed to it; they 
wanted to capture the abductors. It 
would be absurd, they asserted, to place 
any faith in the promises of such des- 
perate criminals as these men unques- 
tionably were; they would take the 
money and then do as they pleased 
about returning the girl. Once the 
money was in their hands, and their 
identity and whereabouts unknown, 
they would have every advantage and 
could do whatever their vagrant fancies 
might suggest. The girl’s note, which 
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A moment later they could see some of the men advancing, and then came the command: “Hands Up 


might have been written under com- 
pulsion, gave no idea of her situation 
or of the possible trustworthiness of her 
captors. Indeed, if writing voluntarily, 
she would unquestionably say more. 
It would be far better, according to 
the police, to use the money as a de- 
coy. Leave it at the designated spot, 
by all means, but watch the spot and 
arrest the man or men who came for 
it, and the discovery and rescue of the 
girl would follow quickly. They, the 
police, would see to that. Just. let 
them get their hands on even one mem- 
ber of the gang, and the rest would 
be easy. Or, if this plan did not suit 
Mr. Manning, they would not arrest 
the man or men who came for the 
money, but would follow them and lo- 
cate the girl, The arrests would be 
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made only after her safety had been 
assured. 

Mr. Manning agreed to the second 
plan, although with some misgivings. 
His personal judgment favored obedi- 
ence to the conditions imposed in the 
letter, in spite of the risk, but the po- 
lice argument prevailed. His daugh- 
ter’s safety was the first consideration, 
but he was ready to do anything com- 
patible with that to save his money 
and have the criminals brought to jus- 
tice. 

“You may watch and follow them,” 
he acquiesced, “but with the distinct 
understanding that the primary purpose 
is to find and rescue my daughter. Get 
the men and the money afterward, if 
you can, but make sure of her safety 
first.” 
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V. 


All of one day and part of another 
passed uneventfully in the ravine. Bill 
left with the communications for Mr. 
Manning, which were to be mailed some 
distance away, and returned during the 
night. He was in better humor after 
that, but Miss Manning saw little of 
him. He was content to lie out under 
a tree and smoke, although he occa- 
sionally scowled at the cabin in a way 
that was disquieting. The affair, al- 
though quite promising now, was evi- 
dently not being handled in all its de- 
tails according to his ideas. 

Miss Manning worked a transforma- 
tion in the interior of the cabin, but 
the space was so limited that this did 
not take her long. Nor did the other 
details of “housekeeping” occupy much 
of her time. It reminded her, she said, 
of “playing house” as a child. Some 


old magazines claimed a little atten- 
tion, but Henry claimed more. Or per- 
haps it would be nearer the truth to 
say that Henry was given more, for 


he claimed nothing. 

She found Henry interesting and 
puzzling. In some ways she could 
read him like a book, but in others 
he was altogether incomprehensible. His 
respect for and deference to her sex 
seemed altogether incompatible with 
the undertaking in which he was en- 
gaged. Her slightest wish was law 
to him up to a given point, but be- 
vond that she could do nothing. He 
became more and more reticent with 
regard to the abduction, although ready 
to talk freely upon almost any other 
topic, and she learned instinctively just 
how and how far she could sway him. 

It was afternoon of the second day 
when he announced that he was going 
away for an hour or so and asked if 
she cared to go with him. 

“Have I any choice?” she asked, to 
determine whether this was merely a 
polite way of issuing a command. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, “you may 
go with me or stay here with Bill, just 
as you prefer.” 

“T’'ll go,” she decided quickly. 

“We'll see,” he explained, “just what 
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your father is going to do about that 
ransom.” 

“He won’t pay it,” she asserted posi- 
tively. “He would if he could be sure 
it would bring me back, but you're 
asking him to risk too much on the 
word of a highwayman. It’s contrary 
to his nature and training. He’s a 
business man, and conservative at that.” 

“Even the most conservative have to 
take big chances occasionally,” he re- 
joined. “We'll see what he’s going 
to do.” 

Instead of leaving the ravine by the 
river path, they went deeper into it 
and then began to zigzag up the cliff 
that formed one of its sides. It was 
an arduous climb, and the girl need- 
ed assistance frequently, but she had 
learned to accept his aid without the 
apparent aversion that she had showed 
so plainly during the first night. 

“T find,” she laughed, as he was help- 
ing her over a particularly difficult 
place, “that one can become accustome } 
to the companionship of even a hig’- 
wayman.” 

“I’m beginning to hate that word,” 
he returned soberly. 

“Then why do you insist upon de- 
serving it?” she asked. 

He made no reply, and they clam- 
bered on in silence. 

The view from the top of the bluff, 
which, rose to unusual height at this 
point, was magnificent. River and field 
and forest stretched out below them. 
In one direction other bluffs partly 
shut off the view, but everywhere else 
their eyes had full sweep. She wanted 
to stand on the highest rock in the ex- 
hilaration of the moment, just for the 
joy of having so much below and be- 
fore her, but he held her back. 

“Tf it’s just the same to you,” he 
cautioned, “I prefer not to advertise 
our presence here. A figure against 
the skyline can be seen a long distance, 
you know.” 

“Then,” she said, “there could hardly 
be a better chance to get the attention 
of rescuers.” 

“Tf I would permit it,” he suggested. 

She looked at him curiously. ‘I sup- 
pose,” she reflected, “that I’d better 


, 
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pay particular heed to your wishes up 
here. It would be so very easy to——” 
She looked down and shuddered. 

“Do you think I would or could, un- 
der any provocation?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” she answered quickly, “not 
intentionally, but it would be foolhardy 
to invite even a quick movement in 
such a place.” 

“On the other hand,” he remarked, 
looking straight into her eyes, “a man 
caught unawares could be as _ eas- 
ily ” 

“Don’t!” she cried. 

“And it might be justified in the 
case of the man,” he persisted. “The 
world would justify it.” 

“Don’t!” she cried again. “It’s hor- 
rible! You've made me all faint and 
trembly.” She put her face to her 
hands and crouched close to a great 
rock. 

“T guess there’s no danger for either 
of us,” he said, his tone now light and 
reassuring, “but I was rather anxious 
to be sure of it. You see, justification 
makes your position up here stronger 
than mine. I took that risk when I 
brought you up.” 

“It was no risk,” she declared, “and 
you knew it.” 

“IT may have assumed it before,” he 
retorted, “but I know it now, and it’s 
worth knowing. Let’s see what’s being 
done about that ransom.” 

He opened a case that was slung 
from his shoulder and took out a bi- 
nocular. Adjusting this, he swept all 
of the country to-the east of them, 
finally holding the glass on a great open 
field several miles away. 

“There will be no fifty thousand to- 
day,” he announced. 

“Goody!” she exclaimed impulsively. 

He turned probing eyes upon her. 
“Don’t you want to get away?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t want any ransom paid,” she 
answered. 

“Well, there won’t be to-day,” he 
said. Then he handed her the glass. 
“Train it on the centre of that big 
field,” he instructed. “Your eyes will 
pick up a great rock when you get it 
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leveled right. The money is to be left 
under the edge of that.” 

“There’s nobody there,” she declared. 

“Quite right,” he agreed, “but wan- 
der away from the rock in any direc- 
tion, and what do you pick up?” 

“Men,” she answered. “There are 
men scattered and scattering every- 
where—tiny moving figures, but they’re 
men, of course.” 

“Exactly. They can’t conceal them- 
selves near the rock, but they are cov- 
ering every possible approach to it. 
They intend to get me when I go for 
the money. Very silly of them, isn’t 
it?” 

“Silly?” she laughed. 
excruciatingly funny!” 

“We may as well enjoy the play while 
it lasts,” he suggested. “Make your- 
self comfortable in the shadow of this 
rock, and you can see everything.” 

They settled themselves as comfort- 
ably as possible where he indicated, 
and, passing the binocular back and 
forth, watched the show. 

It was evident that the police be- 
lieved in taking no chances, for they 
had an army of men on the ground. 
There was, however, reason for this 
in the fact that the nature of the coun- 
try compelled them to make the circle 
of concealed men about the rock a big 
one. There was absolutely no place of 
concealment near it. And their plan 
and movements were not really as far- 
cical as they seemed from the bluff, 
which commanded such a complete, al- 
though distant, view of the whole field 
of operations. The men arrived by dif- 
ferent routes and were placed as quiet- 
ly and unostentatiously as_ possible. 
Few in the vicinity were aware that 
anything unusual was going on, but 
the combination of binocular and bluff 
brought it all out so clearly that the 
precautions were laughable. 

There was a long wait after the 
watchers were in position, and then a 
big touring car came racing along a 
road that skirted the field. 

“That looks like father’s car,” she 
commented, “but I can’t distinguish 
the people in it.” 

The car stopped, and a man went 


“Why, it’s 
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alone to the centre of the field, placed 
something under the edge of the rock, 
returned, and the car sped away in the 
direction from which it had come. 

“That was father,” she’ announced, 
and then she added pityingly: “Poor 
father! He must be suffering dread- 
fully.” 

“T hope so!” The tone was so bitter 
that she looked up at him in pained 
surprise. 

“Why do you hate him so?” she 
asked. ‘What has he ever done?” 

For a moment he seemed disposed 
to explain; then he tried to brush the 
whole subject away with a gesture of 
impatience. “It’s a business story,” he 
said. “You wouldn’t understand.” 

“Perhaps I would,” she insisted. 

“No, no, you wouldn't,” he main- 
tained. “It’s business, I tell you—mod- 
ern business—brutal, bandit business! 
You call me a highwayman—and I have 
played the part of one in this—but the 
highwayman of the road is a tender- 
hearted gentleman compared with the 
highwayman of business. Your father 
crushed mine as deliberately and mer- 
cilessly and heartlessly as any torturer 
of inquisition days!” 

“That’s a dreadful thing to say!” she 
objected. 

“Tt’s true!” He spoke with much 
heat. ‘Money was the god of your 
father and his associates! Any way 
to get money was a good way! Beat 
down whoever happens to be in the 
way—kill him commercially—trample 
over his family That’s what 
hurts!” he burst out, interrupting him- 
self. “You strike at the man, but you 
always hit the woman! It was my 
mother who suffered most.” 

“IT don’t think he could 
known——” 

“They never do, these men who make 
of business a war without rules, a war 
in which even women and the wounded 
are given no quarter and the noncom- 
batants suffer most! Oh, your father 
is no worse—is, perhaps, better—than 
others of his business class, but he hap- 
pens to be the one who made us suf- 
fer.” 

“And do you think that justifies 
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what you have done?” she asked, after 
a moment of silence. 

“T did. I wanted to strike at him 
in the most effective way possible, and 
his daughter and his pocketbook were 
his most vulnerable points.” 

“Do you now ?” 

“T don't know,” he answered 
thoughtfully. “I can’t help remember- 
ing that I am also striking at the man 
and hitting the woman; and then 4 

“Well?” 

“I'd give anything in the world to 
have met you under more favorable 
and more creditable circumstances.” 

“And if you had?” she queried. 

“J should never have deserved the 
name you have given me.” 

“You're not at all a bad man—for 
a highwayman. Shall we go down 
now ” 


VI. 


She sat on the doorsill of the cabin, 
and he half reclined against a tree a 
few feet away. 

“Have you decided 
next?” she asked. 

“Almost,” he answered. 

“What ?” 

“T am still considering some phases,” 
he evaded. 

She was silent for some time, her 
mind evidently far away. “I have heard 
it said,” she finally remarked, “that 
father was a very hard man in busi- 
ness.” 

“You could hardly escape that con-, 
clusion,” he returned, “if you read the 
papers.” 

“They have said some harsh things 
about him,’ she admitted, “but I 
haven't believed them.” 

“Naturally not.” 

“Father is a determined, arbitrary 
man, but I know he’s honest and fair.” 

“He thinks he is,” he conceded, after 
a struggle. 

“What do you mean by that?” she 
asked. 

“T mean,” he answered, “that he plays 
the business game according to the 
rules as he understands them. I'll ad- 
mit that. I wouldn’t a day or so ago, 
but I will now. The rules, however, as 
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he has learned and accepted them, 
sanction inhumanity, deceit, brutality— 
anything short of statutory crime, and 
even that is not always an exception. 
They justify any scheme or method of 
getting money that does not lead to 
the penitentiary. They are elastic and 
more or less indefinite, and he has 
stretched them some, but I am ready 
to believe, for your sake, that he thinks 
he has done nothing not warranted by 
success,” 

“That means,” she reflected, “that 
you think him strong but ignorant.” 

“Ethically ignorant. Many big men 
are. They would be less powerful if 
they had better consciences.” 

“And does that justify you?” 

“No,” he acknowledged frankly. ‘T 
knew my undertaking was morally and 
legally wrong, but I didn’t care. I am 
too weak to fight him according to the 
financial rules, so I decided to discard 
them. I aimed to strike at him in the 
only way I could.” 

“And now?” 


He shrugged his shoulders. ‘One’s 


point of view sometimes changes unex- 


pectedly. I never before admitted, even 
to myself, that he believed himself jus- 
tified; now I prefer to think that he 
did. I saw malice in his heart then, 
but now I am telling myself there was 
none.” 

“You are generous—for a highway- 
man,” 

“T am no longer a highwayman.” 

“How is that?” 

“T am going to return you without 
ransom.” 

“Discouraged ?” 

“No; repentant. Another note would 
bring the money, after the failure of 
their effort to trap me to-day, but I 
have decided I don’t want it. Even if 
I were now willing to take money from 
him in such a way, there is something 
hateful in the idea of using you for 
the purpose, of making a commodity 
of you, weighing you against cash, as 
it were, All I ask is that you do not 
reveal my identity.” 

She looked at him with a curious 
smile. “How can I?” she queried. “I 
don’t even know your name.” 
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“My name,” he said, “is Harry Coul- 
ter. Did you ever hear of Horace Coul- 
ter?” 

She shook her head. 

“All the more reason,” he comment- 
ed, “for believing that what your father 
did was altogether impersonal and in 
the line of what he considered a busi- 
ness necessity. He probably dismissed 
it from his mind as soon as his purpose 
was accomplished. Horace Coulter was 
my father.” 

“It will be very easy to establish 
your identity now,” she remarked. 

“But you won’t!” he exclaimed, star- 
tled. 

“You can’t expect me to protect a 
highwayman,” she returned. 

“Why, you offered to do it!” he ar- 
gued, 

“But that was before you had made 
a demand for a ransom,” she explained. 
“It’s a very different matter now. Be- 
sides, the penitence of a man who has ° 
failed in his purpose and is figuring pri- 
marily on his own escape isn’t very 
convincing.” 

“Then,” he threatened, “I shall carry 
out my original plan.” 

“And be caught,” she said. 
who you are now.” 

“A man with fifty thousand dollars 
may not need the protection that a man 
without it needs. There are asylums 
opened to him. You had better accept 
my terms.” 

"Ne 

“You force me ahead when I want 
to turn back.” 

“T am not forcing you at all, but 
you are trying to make an accomplice 
of me.” 

He got up and moved moodily away, 
returning presently to get a sheet of 
paper and an envelope from the cabin. 
She watched him with the curious 
smile that now hovered about her eyes 
and mouth much of the time, but she 
made no comment. He scribbled a few 
lines, put the paper in the envelope, and 
sealed, addressed, and stamped the lat- 
ter. Then, for a long time, he stared 
moodily through the deepening twi- 
light at nothing in particular. 

“You won't promise?” he finally 


“T know 
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queried, rousing himself from his ab- 
straction. 

“No..” 

“Then here goes!” He called to 
Bill, who came slouching up. “Mail 
that, Bill,’ he instructed, giving him 
the letter, “and I guess we'll get re- 
sults.” 

Bill, of course, had been informed 
of the earlier developments, and he had 
been waiting impatiently for the next 
move. The trap having failed, he rea- 
soned that Manning would give heed 
to the second letter, and he could not 
understand why it had not been written 
before. Now, however, he dropped his 
usual shuffling gait and hurried away. 

The girl busied herself with prepa- 
rations for supper, and soon called 
Coulter into the cabin. She maintained 
at least an outward show of cheerful- 
ness, but he was inclined to be gloomy. 
He could not understand her position, 
which was not surprising in view of 
the fact that he had no idea how per- 
fectly, in some ways, she had learned 
to read him, 

Bill, returning late, found the cabin 
dark, but Coulter was smoking under 
a tree and apparently waiting for him. 

“Did you mail the letter?” asked 
Coulter. 

“Sure,” answered Bill. 

“All right. Now, Bill, before I say 
what I am going to say, let me call 
your attention to the fact that I have 
a revolver in my coat pocket and it is 
pointed in your direction and my hand 
is on it. So don’t get excited and make 
any hasty movements.” 

Bill was naturally surprised. 

“That letter, Bill,” Coulter went on, 
“tells Mr. Manning just where he can 
find his daughter, but you have ample 
time to get away—if you start now.” 

“Wot!” roared Bill. 

“Not so loud,” cautioned Coulter. 
“You'll wake Miss Manning.” 

“Honest, now,” pleaded Bill plain- 
tively, “you didn’t give it away, did 
you?” 

“T did,” answered Coulter. ‘“He’ll 
get the letter about eight o’clock in the 
morning, and I think we can reasonably 
expect a large party of callers here be- 
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tween nine and ten. You'd better be 
going, Bill.” 

“Wot you goin’ to do?” demanded 
Bill. , 
“I’m going to stay here and take 
my medicine like a little man.” 

“Well, you sure are a fool about 
women,” growled Bill. 

“Perhaps,” returned Coulter, “I 
don’t know. If I am, I’m rather glad 
of it—in this case, especially. But 
you're losing time, Bill. You'd better 
be on your way. And don’t look back, 
Bill. If you happened to turn sudden- 


ly, it might startle me, and I’m finger- 
ing the gun rather carelessly. Besides, 
if you’re real good about it, Bill, I'll 
protect you in the matter.” 


Vil. 


Coulter glanced at his watch surrep- 
titiously for the third or fourth time 
in about as many minutes, but Miss 
Manning was observant. 

“Ts it time for them to be here?” she 
asked. 

“Be here! Who? What do you know 
about it?” he demanded, confused. 

“TY overheard your talk with Bill last 
night,” she explained. 

“Then you know what my lingering 
here means?” 

“Yes, but it’s what'I thought—or, 
at least, hoped—you would do.” 

“Do you want me to be arrested?” 
There was a note of resentment in his 
tone now. “Are you really anxious to 
have me locked up?” 

“T’d rather have you arrested than 
a fugitive,” she answered. 

“I wish I knew how to interpret 
that,” he returned thoughtfully. 

She merely smiled enigmatically. 
-“And I wish I dared tell you just 
why I am doing this,” he added. 

“Perhaps I know,” she hinted. “Per- 
haps I saw yesterday why you would 
do it—if you did it at all. Perhaps 
that was one of my reasons for want- 
ing you to do it.” 

He looked up at her quickly, but 
as quickly looked away again. “But 
you would have me locked up,” he 
suggested gloomily. 
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“T wouldn’t have you a fugitive,” 
she returned; and then: “Listen! 
they’re coming.” 

Sounds of approaching men were 
faintly audible. These were followed 
by noises above, aid, iccking up 
through the trees, they could discern 
men on either side of the ravine. The 
police evidently believed in taking no 
chances. There was something so hu- 
morous in the situation that Coulter 
had to smile. Their very numbers and 
precautions would have tended to de- 
feat their purpose if the man they were 
after were not patiently awaiting them. 
“T may yet have to put a label on my- 
self and walk out in the open,” he de- 
clared ruefully. “But you'd better get 
inside the cabin. They’re likely to make 
a rush when they see me.” 

“So much the more reason why I 
should remain here,” she replied. 

A moment later they could see some 
of the men advancing through the 
brush, and then came the command: 
“Hands up!’ Coulter elevated his 


hands promptly. 
“Don’t be silly!” scolded the girl, 


facing the men defiantly. “Do you 
think he’d tell you where he was and 
wait for you if he wanted to escape?” 

Then Anson Manning came hurrying 
up, and in his joy at finding his daugh- 
ter safe he was wonderfully demon- 
strative for a man of his temperament. 
But she quickly released herself from 
his embrace. 

“Make those nien be decent!” she 
demanded, for they were slipping hand- 
cuffs on Coulter. “He’s been awfully 
good to me!” 

“Good !” exploded Manning. “Good! 
A bandit! A highwayman! The gal- 
lows would be too good for him!” 

“TIe has been splendid!” she main- 
tained. “What are you going to do 
with him?” 

“Send him to the penitentiary for 
abduction,” answered Manning harshly. 

“When he told you where to come 
and find me?” she queried in astonish- 
ment. 
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“He only did that when he found 
things getting too hot for him,” as- 
serted Manning. “It’s abduction—a 
most flagrant case!” } 

The girl drew her father into the 
cabin. “If I went with him willing- 
ly,” she said pointedly, “it wouldn’t be 
abduction, would it?” 

“But you didn’t!” he objected. 

“If I testified that I did,’ she per- 
sisted, “there wouldn’t be any case, 
would there?” 

“No, but 24 

“IT don’t think you’d better pursue 
the matter,” she advised calmly. 

“There’s the capture of the car,” he 
insisted, so bewildered by her attitude 
that he hardly knew what to say. 

“The conductor and the motorman 
will tell you he didn’t do that,” she 
maintained. 

“And the demand for a ransom.” 

“Was there a demand for a ran- 
som?” she asked innocently. ‘The man 
who mailed my letter must have made 
that. I knew he couldn’t be trusted. 
So, you see, it all hinges upon whether 
he abducted me. I think you’d better 
drop the case, father—at least, until 
we've talked it over at home. Mr. 
Coulter will go with us, of course. You 
wouldn’t like to have this affair turn 
out to be a frustrated elopement, would 
you? It’s better that Mr. Coulter should 
be the man who protected me and re- 
turned me to you, isn’t it?” 

Manning, man of affairs that he was, 
groped blindly. He saw the strength 
of her position and his own helpless- 
ness, but he could not understand what 
it all meant. In any event, it was bet- 
ter to thresh it all out under his own 
roof. 

“We will go home,” he decided. 

“The three of us?” she queried. 

“The three of us,” he agreed. “But 
I never heard of this man before. What 
is he to you?” 

“I want to be sure of that myself,” 
she answered, “before I try to tell 
you.” 
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On Grouchiness 
By Charles Battell Loomis 


HERE have the grouchy, grumpy men gone? 

I’m not joking; I really mean it. 

When you were young, don’t you remember, 
there were a lot of old men who seemed to have nothing 
to do but be cross to boys? Where are they now? You 
know some of them to-day, venerable men, who are glad 
to see you when you go back to the old place, men who 
talk about the 

But then! 

One of them, I remember, was station agent at the 
country town where I was in the habit of spending my 
vacation. His name was Brier, and no man was ever 
better named. He was full of thorns. 

The station platform ran all around the depot, and it 
was a grand place on which to play tag, because you 
could make such a noise as you scampered around the 
corners, and perhaps just missed running down some one 
who got in your way while trying to buy a ticket. But 
“Old Brier’—my, he must have been eighty, at least— 
used to come out every time he'd finished selling tickets, 
and swear at us boys and threaten to have us put in the 
lockup if we didn’t behave ourselves, and stop using his 
station for a romping ground. 

“His station!” Why, there wasn’t a boy of us but 
knew that the station belonged to the receiver of the 
N. G. R. R., so what was he blowing about? 

I remember once we were playing between the station 
and the freight house, at a most exciting game. The 
road east from the depot was cut through an embank- 
ment. Below it, the bank sloped some fifty feet to the 
overgrown brook; above it was what was left of the bank, 
and one day we found that there were half a dozen good- 
sized rocks lying there, some of them partly embedded in 
earth. It occurred to one of us that it would be great 
fun to end the rocks over across the tracks, and then 


‘good old times.” 
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heave them down the bank, and watch them go bound- 
ing into the brook. 

We didn't take long to deliberate over the proposition, 
but at once spit on our hands and began on the first rock. 
It was tugging work, but we got her across the siding, 
and then across the main track, then gave her a final shove, 
and she went, licketysplit, down the steep bank into 
Huckleberry River, splashing the water up in a great 
shower, and resembling an “avalanche in the Swiss Alps.” 
That was what Donny Shattuck said. None of us had 
ever been to the Swiss Alps, so we couldn’t contradict him. 

We sent four or five down, and then tackled the grand- 
daddy of them all. “Old Brier” was busy in the freight 
house, and we knew he wouldn’t be likely to bother us, be- 
cause there wasn’t any train due for a half hour. 

We had just got the big rock between the rails of the 
main track, where it settled as if it would like to stay, 
when we heard the three times three and the long-drawn 
whistle of an extra freight about to make a “flying 
switch.” 

It was just beyond Kenton Bridge, as we well knew 
by the sound, and if we didn’t get that rock out from be- 
tween the rails in about two seconds there would be an 
awful collision, and we would all be sent to jail for the 
rest of our lives, if we weren’t all hung. 

Maybe we didn’t get under that stone, to end it over! 
But Donny Shattuck’s hand slipped, and it dropped back 
on Ed Gormully’s toe, and he swore like a pirate. We 
could hear the roar of the train, and it came into the 
mind of at least one boy to turn and run, but, fortunately, 
all stuck to their task, the great stone flopped over the 
rail, poised for a second on the edge of the bank, and 
then went bounding down, just as the train rushed by. 

Four frightened boys halfway down the bank, and the 
stone unnoticed on its way to take a plunge bath! 

Then Brier came out of the freight house, where he 
had seen the whole operation, and if he didn’t give us a 
tongue lashing no one ever did. 

We generally answered back, but this time we all felt 
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kind of limp, so we let him go on being disagreeable, as 
if we weren’t punished enough already, without being 
scolded for it. 

Whether it was because we were thoroughly frightened 
at our narrow escape from the penitentiary, or because 
there weren’t any more stones big enough to make the 
sport exciting, I don’t remember; but we certainly didn’t 
heave any more rocks into Huckleberry River. And 
that was the last summer I went up to Kenton until I 
took my children up to spend their vacations where I had 
had so much fun. 

That was twenty-five years later, and, in my mind’s 
eye, Old Brier was still an octogenarian. I had heard 
he was no longer station agent, but had succeeded to his 
father’s farm, and was now selling milk to the Kenton 
Creamery. 

What was my astonishment, on meeting him, to find a 
smooth-faced, kindly-eyed; vigorous-looking fellow of 
fifty-eight or so. And we had thought him eighty twenty- 
five years before! 

I recalled myself to him, and he was most agreeable. 
He had left all his grumpiness behind him. He said: 
“You were a pesky lot of little devils, but I guess you 
didn’t mean any harm. I thought I’d laugh myself sick 
that day that you got caught with the rock half over the 
track and the extra freight coming. Remember it?” 

“Do I remember it? Why, up to date, it is the most 
exciting moment of my life. But I don’t remember any 
laughs coming from you that day.” 

“Oh, I had to scold ye, for the good of the railroad, 
because you might have caused a bad accident, but I 
judged you'd git it over in time. It had begun to roll 
down the bank before the train come in sight.” 

I wonder if what he said is true. After I had talked 
with him, I went over to the fine new brick station—the 
old one was a pinewood box of an affair—and tried to 
find the rock, but, to my surprise, Huckleberry River 
itself was dried up, and a row of operatives’ cottages 
stood where its bed had been. 
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Gone the rock, and gone the grumpiness ! 

Yes, it certainly is a fact that there is less ill nature in 
the world to-day than when I was a boy. 

Take the village where I pass my summers, now. It’s 
a farming district, and I know pretty nearly every man 
within a radius of five miles, and I can’t call to mind a 
single one who isn’t as urbane as you would be yourself. 

When I was a boy, there were cross old farmers in 
every country place, who would come and chase you out 
of their apple orchards before you’d had a chance to be 
tempted by the Red Astrachans, but now every farmer I 
know passes the time of day, and is glad to lean on his 
hoe or his scythe and talk, while the blacksmith is one of 
the jolliest fellows I ever met. And, yet, they tell me 
that his father, who was blacksmith before him, nearly 
broke a boy’s back because he caught him pouring water 
on the forge fire. 

My son has just been into my study, with a tale of being 
chased off “Old Man” Burton’s because he was fishing 
for trout. The place is “posted,” my boy admits, but he 
says he doesn’t see why a dyspeptic old man like Burton, 
who can’t eat anything but soft food, should make such a 
fuss over half a dozen trout, who were all undersized, 
anyhow. He says, I regret to state, that he “sassed” the 
old man, good and plenty. 

“Old Man” Burton! Two years younger than I, and 
I’m just as young as I was when I was twenty-one! “Old 
Man” Burton grumpy! Why, it’s only yesterday that he 
met me in the road and said if m¢ folks liked calves’ 
brains—softest food I know of—he was going to butcher 
a calf, and we were welcome to them, as they would feed 
‘em to the pigs otherwise. And I thanked him, and sent 
my daughter for them. He grumpy! 

I wonder if provocation has anything to do with 
grumpiness. I wonder whether a man is ever grumpy 
when people treat him fair and square. 

Can it be that “Old Brier” was really an amiable fel- 
low, driven to distraction by mischievous boys? 

This thing will bear looking into. 
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Every day I see her as she looked then—and it was thirty-two years ago. 
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S they came out of the gallery 
into the crowded avenue, along 
the pale violet of whose stretches 

the early evening lights were beginning 
to glimmer ethereally, the younger 
man’s face was aglow with impulsive, 
generous enthusiasm. 

“T didn’t realize old Lewis had all 
that in him,” he said. “Oh, he’s bully, 
bully! Of course, I knew he could 
draw like no one else, and could han- 
dle his color like an archangel—but the 
things he sees, doctor; the things he 
sees!” 

The older man, a short, square fig- 
ure, powerful and unfashionable in his 
heavy overcoat, into the fur collar of 
which his strong, grizzled face was 
sunk, trudged on for half a block with- 
out answering. Then he threw back 
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his head and laughed—a laugh of pure 
happiness. His eyes, traveling beyond 
the fretted roof line, beyond the tall 
cathedral spires melting now into ob- 
scurity against the evening sky, seemed 
to salute a silver star, quivering in the 
palpitant blue. 

“Thank God,” he said, “thank God 
the boy has had it in him!” 

From his superior slim height, the 
younger man looked curiously down up- 
on Doctor Braithwaite. 

“You're awfully fond of Lewis, 
aren’t you?” he said in a sympathetic 
voice that robbed the words of inquisi- 
tiveness. “And’’—breaking again into 
facile enthusiasm—‘“by Jove, but you 
must be proud of him to-day!” 

“Lewis’ father and mother were the 
dearest friends of my youth,” answered 
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“The dearest friends of my 
made 


the doctor. 
life. I am glad that the boy has 
good, as you youngsters call it.” 

“Made good? But it’s so much more 
than that!’ The lavish praise was ut- 
tered with the hot sincerity of the zea- 
lot. ‘Did you ever see anything like 
the blues—the blues of the air and sky, 
and the stone stores, and the glass win- 
dows—in that ‘Seller of Lavender’? 
And then, on top of that, did you see 
the face—good Lord, doctor, Lewis 
sees men and women as Rembrandt 
must have seen them, down to the 
bone!” 

“Down to the soul. Yes, he does. 
Down to the soul. But not like a vivi- 
sectionist for all the keenness. Like a 
great physician—you know my own 
trade always seems to me the most 
wonderful in the end. Did you notice 
that about him? There’s reverence in 
him, and so much pity, even when he 
sees most relentlessly. Why, even that 
poor, bloated face of the lavender sell- 
er shows it. You saw that, Fulham?” 

“Go on, doctor.- I did see it, and I 
want to hear you keep on saying it. It 
looks to me as if the great American 
painter had come at last—doesn’t it to 
you?” He laughed excitedly. 

“Call him whatever you want,” said 
the doctor. “He’s a great artist.” And 
again he said softly, after a little pause: 
“Thank God!” And again the young 
man looked down at him curiously in 
the lamplit darkness. 

“First of his family to show any tal- 
ent, isn’t he?’ he inquired, at last. 

“The first of his family to—make 
good—in any artistic line,” the doctor 
corrected him. 

“Why, I understood that the Hens- 
lows had been in the cordage business, 
world without end, until Lewis broke 
the record by turning artist.” 

“Lewis had also a mother,” said the 
doctor stiffly. “He is named after her 
family. Hester Lewis she was.” He 
broke off, but to the sensitively and 
sympathetically attuned ears of the 
younger man a delicate chord seemed to 
vibrate through the roar and beat of 
the homeward-going city. He was si- 
lent a moment, and then he answered: 


> 
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“It was from his mother, then. But 

did she ever do anything?” 
“Do anything?” Doctor 

waite’s voice was like a caress. 


3raith- 
It was 


answer enough for Jesse Fulham. He 
said nothing, but smiled a little under 
his mustache, as though at a lavendered 
romance, faintly apparent. 

“Do anything ?” cried the doctor sud- 
“Tll tell you what she 


denly again. 
did, Jesse.” 

“T wish you would, doctor. You 
know how fond I am of Lewis, how 
proud I am of him. He’s the biggest 
thing that has come my way yet, and 
I suppose he will be until the one wom- 
an comes along. So you see how 
much I'd like to hear about him.” 

It was darker now. The park lay 
ahead of them, a soft blur of bare 
branches hung with scattered lights like 
golden fruit. They passed the brilliant 
entrance, and dipped down into the 
comparative silence and darkness of a 
side path beyond. 

“Lewis’ mother,” began the doctor, 
and then paused again. 

Fulham listened and waited. 

“T can scarceely bear to talk about it 
yet—about her yet,” said the other with 
a quaver, unexpectedly like an old 
man’s, though he had never suggested 


‘age to his companion more than a 


gnarled tree had suggested decrepitude. 
“It’s thirty years now—thirty years— 
and I feel as if it were yesterday. But 
—you and Lewis—some day you may 
tell him. He doesn’t know.” 

“Don’t talk if it hurts you so keen- 
ly, Doctor Braithwaite. What does it 
matter about young dogs like me—or 
even Lewis?” 

“Tt was like this,’’ said the doctor, 
ignoring the interruption. “We all 
grew up together, Hester and John 
Henslow and I. We were neighbors 
on Charles Street fifty years ago. 
Charles Street wasn’t the slums, then, 
and New Yorkers had not outgrown 
the habit of having neighbors. We 
and all our various brothers and sisters 
played together, and all our mothers 
took turns at disciplining the whole of 
us indiscriminately. John and I were 
just the same age—the oldest of the 
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bunch; I’m sixty-five. Hester was a few 
years younger. We loved and teased 
and bullied her, commanded her pres- 
ence or her absence as we saw fit, like 
any other young brutes, I dare say. She 
was the most lovable thing 

Again the doctor fell silent. 

“Not meek, though—far from it! 
Full of fire and independence and ini- 
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Hester clamoring .for her own way, 
and insisting upon it, and getting it, 
only to give it up in a glorious rush of 
feeling; and we acting like any other 
boys, I suppose. In time, she went to 
boarding school; public school was 
deemed good enough in those days for 
John and me and the boys to prepare 
for college in. And she came back 























tiative. Just as faulty as we were—al- 
most, anyway. Just as overbearing 
and selfish—up to a certain point. But 
at a certain point Hester always yielded 
everything. She was the most loving 
little soul—only not the meek sort ot 
loving; the tempestuous—the warm 
kind 

“Lewis is like that.” 

‘eS, And so, down there on 
Charles Street, we all grew up together, 





And of course they fell in love. 


when she was about eighteen, the love- 
liest, most radiant creature, and all un- 
changed. Just as tender, just as fiery, 
and just as—greedy; I don’t know any 
other word; just as greedy of life. You 
understand me?” 

Fulham nodded in the darkness, and 
the doctor went on: 

“Of course John fell in love with 
her, and she with John—he was a fine 
fellow, tall and handsome and winning. 
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I didn’t fall in love with her. Is it not 
strange—for thirty years not a day has 
passed that the thought of her has not 
been in my heart, piercing it with sor- 
row and pride; but then, when she came 
home in the very June of her beauty 
and gladness, she was just my old play- 
mate Hester to me. I think my affec- 
tions were elsewhere bestowed at the 
time; I used to make Hester listen to 
the verses I wrote to the inamorata— 
and I’ve forgotten who the inamorata 
was! I was John’s confidant without 
a pang. I kissed Hester as heartily < 
if she had been my own sister when 
they finally achieved their engagement, 
and I was best man at the wedding with 
all the good will in the world. 
“Hester had come back with many 
polite and young-ladylike accomplish- 
ments. She could play the piano as 
well as any other young ladies, and she 
could very gracefully dance the soles 
off a great many pairs of slippers a 
season. But there was one accomplish- 
ment she had to her exclusive credit— 
That was the 


she painted ‘charmingly.’ 
way for young ladies to paint in the 


late sixties. And she loved to paint 
better even than to bang ‘The Battle 
of Prague’ on the long-suffering piano, 
or to dance the German—that was what 
we danced in that period—night after 
night. But she didn’t care to paint 
‘charmingly,’ and no one else wanted 
her to paint at all. I remember her 
mother said that you couldn't entertain 
a roomful of company painting, as you 


could playing; of course, Mrs. Lewis - 


admitted, it was nice to paint a few 
pretty pieces for gifts, and hand-painted 
things were sweet; but Hester was so 
obstinate, and wanted to do only ugly 
things which no one would want in the 
house! Now, a vase of roses or a 
bowl of assorted fruits would be an 
adornment to any drawing or dining- 
room wall; but Hester wanted to paint 
the laundress! 

“So there was no leisure allowed at 
home for Hester’s queer fad—notion, 
we called it then, I think. She grum- 
bled humorously, and scolded fitfully ; 
and occasionally she locked herself in 
her room and said that she would not 
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be disturbed. But it always ended in 
her going out to pay visits with her 
mother, or going down to play piquet 
with her father, or giving her sister 
Lou a hand for a duet, or taking a walk 
with John, or listening to my verses on 
the inamorata’s curls, or baking some 
of her famous tea cakes. Not one of 
us would give up five minutes of the 
time we adjudged ours to her ‘notion.’ 
And she, though she sputtered in her 
whimsical fashion and sometimes re- 
belled for half an hour, always came 
smiling and gay and dear, to minister 
to our selfishness in the end. 

“She said that when she was mar- 
ried she would do better. She would 
have so much more leisure. John, who 
regarded her painting as a pleasant 
caprice, smiled adoringly, and told her 
that she could do what she pleased all 
day, but that he wanted his wife and 
no painter-lady when he came home at 
night. We were all alike who knew 
her; the time which we-in particular 
did not demand from her we freely 
granted her to paint masterpieces. 

“Well, they were married, and went 
housekeeping on Eleventh Street. | 
passed the house to-day—Eleventh 
Street isn’t wiped from the face of the 
earth yet, as most New York streets 
are once a decade. It was fresh paint- 
ed, with new crisp curtains in the win- 
dows and curly green ferns behind 
them; the old knocker, I think, is still, 
on the door. I wanted to go up and 
lay my hand upon it again. 

“Well, Hester had a bride’s passion 
for homemaking, and a slavish devo- 
tion to the idea of her husband’s com- 
fort on his own hearthstone, and she 
spent herself freely—and _brilliantly— 
upon her house. That was it—that was 
Hester. She was always spending her- 
self, giving as if her powers ‘were 
boundless ; she gave herself to her very 
servants, who adored her; she gave 
herself to the mother who loved and 
leaned upon and harassed her, and died 
of a broken heart when she lost her; 
she gave herself to her husband, who 
loved her utterly and never dreamed 
how utterly unlike all the rest of the 
world she was; to all the old friends, 
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It always ended in her going down to play piquet with her father. 


to all the new friends, to society— 
Lord, how recklessly, how unconscious- 
ly, she gave herself! How she en- 
riched all the life that she touched ! 

“After Lewis was born she was not 
very strong, and she was obliged to 
curtail some of her activities. But the 
new duties swallowed her up. She was 
as spendthrift a mother as she had been 
wife and daughter and friend. And, 
meantime, up in the north end of her 
attic, were her canvases. 

“One afternoon I went in to see her. 
She kept me waiting a few minutes, 
and when she came down she was dusty 
or paint-streaked or something that 
gave me the clue to her recent occupa- 
tion. I laughed at the painter-lady, but 
she was quiet, and a little sad. 

“Do you know, Dirk,’ she said to 
me, ‘I am a little afraid when I think 
what they will say to me on Judgment 
Day about my one talent? For I have 
one.’ She tilted her chin at me defi- 
antly. ‘I have one, and I know it. I 
know it here.” She touched her bos- 
om. ‘And here.’ She held up her hand 
and spread her fingers wide. 

“*A talent?’ said I in my best man- 
ner. ‘You have twenty.’ 


““No, I’m in earnest,’ she told me. 
‘Ah, Dirk, if only they had let me study 


with some good man when I came back 
from school! I see things I can scarce- 
ly keep from painting; I feel them so. 
But my drawing’s not what it should 
be, though I have a very pretty way 
with color.’ And again she dared me, 
with eyes and smiling lips and tilted 
head, to deny her. I didn’t want to 
deny her claims—if she wanted to daub, 
it was too bad she couldn’t; that was 
as far as my sympathy went. 

“But that winter drifted by with no 
lessons and very little practice. She 
took to saying: ‘As soon as Lewis goes 
to school, I shall have so much time!’ 
And when Lewis did go to school, at 
six, she began her lessons. Her face, 
that had lost some of its early radi- 
ance and had hollowed out a bit in the 
temples, grew fairly effulgent with 
her pleasure. For you see, Jesse, that’s 
the greatest greed of all the greeds— 
that passion to create beauty, and at 
last she was on the road to its satis- 
faction. Old MacPherson, her master, 
used to rave about her possibilities, and 
say: ‘Gad, man, but it’s a pity the 
woman’s married to a sleek Philistine! 
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had a close little bonnet 
with a border of little pale 
pink and biue flowers, and 
it tied under her chin with 
pale pink and blue strings. 
Under the rim, her hair 
looked very bright—it was 
pale brown, but with so 
much sunshine in it! And 
her forehead was so wide 
and pure and candid, and 
her amber-hazel eyes so 
soft and kind and smiling! 
There were some furs 
across her shoulders, and 
she wore some kind of a 
long, graceful coat—dol- 
man, I think they called 
it. 

“She greeted me mer- 
rily enough, and if her 
hands, fiddling with some- 
thing on the table, had not 
betrayed her agitation, I 
should not have suspected 
anything wrong with her. 
But she soon came to it, 
like the soldier she was. 

““Dirk, she said, 
there’s something the 
matter with me. You'll 
probably find it’s indiges- 
tion or something homely 
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She was as spendthrift a mother as she had been wife and daughter. 


Why, if I can ever teach her to draw 
she'll do something wonderful—won- 


derful! She has such an eye for col- 
or, and something that not half your 
fine painters have—such feeling, man: 
such feeling! We all thought, indiffer- 
ently, that MacPherson was a fool of a 
painter who didn’t understand the real 
values in life and who wanted to flatter 
a sure-pay pupil. 

“Well, one day when she had been 
working with MacPherson for six 
months or so, she came over to my of- 
fice. She refused the maid’s offer to 
call me at once, and said that she had 
come professionally and would wait her 
turn. By and by it came, and she 
drifted in to the consulting room. Ev- 
ery day I see her as she looked then— 
and it was thirty-two years ago. She 


and disgraceful like that. 
But I want you to listen 
to my heart and to examine me very 
carefully. Ill tell you the exact truth 
about every symptom, so far as I can. 
And I want you to promise me to tell 
me the exact truth about what it means. 
You know I’m not afraid of anything 
except of not knowing the truth.’ 

““T'll tell you the truth,’ I answered 
cheerfully enough. ‘How long have 
you been having your symptoms, and 
what are they?” 

“ “Off and on, always, I think,’ she 
answered. ‘But much more frequently 
lately.’ And she told me what they 
were. I listened and said nothing, and 
then I made my examination. Before 
it was over, I would have given years 
of my life not to have to tell her the 
truth. She must have suspected me, for 
she said, in her full, mellow voice: 
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‘Remember, Dirk, I trust you for the 
truth.’ It was the voice of the little 
girl who had played and fought with 
me, of my friend’s bride who had kissed 
me whole-heartedly, sisterly, on her 
wedding day; of the woman who had 
stayed my young sister from folly and 
disaster—it was the dear, familiar mu- 
sic of my whole life—and it was asking 
me to tell her to prepare for death. 
For that was what her heart meant; 
no more than two years of life re- 
mained in that supple, womanly body ; 
no more than two years of life in those 
shining eyes, that merry, brave mouth. 
You know I’m a bachelor, Jessie. I 
am one because of the surging realiza- 
tion of my deep-rooted love for that 
woman, that day. And I had to tell 
her that she was to die. 

“She heard me with her eyes fixed 
upon my face. Her own grew a little 
pale. Her bare hand, on which her 
wedding ring alone gleamed—she had 
sentimental streaks, and wore no jew- 
els on that hand—seemed to grow a 


little limp at the wrist, and the pencil 
it was holding slipped and fell. 
“And do you know what the first 


thing she said was? Not ‘John,’ not 
‘Lewis,’ not ‘life,’ though she loved it 
as much as she loved those two almost. 
But ‘I shall never paint my picture now, 
shall I, Dirk?’ And then, for the first 
time in all my dense, masculine years, 
I understood that the thing meant 
something to her. 

“She made me promise not to let 
John know until I had to. ‘I want to 
think,’ she said. She thought—and 
she came to see me in a day or two. 

““Pve thought it all out,’ she told 
me, almost gayly. Then she saw my 
face, and—oh, of course, of course— 
she had to take time to comfort me! 
‘Why, Dirk!’ she said gently. ‘Why, 
Dirk—my dear, my friend, my brother 
—you must not feel it so!’ She paused 
a second, with the great work of dy- 
ing ahead of her, to lessen the pain of 
the man who had pronounced her death 
sentence, just as, all her life, she had 
put aside her own great preoccupation 
to give an hour’s brightness or gayety 
or comfort to some one. Oh, it breaks 
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my heart to think of it—and all the 
more because it never broke her own, 
because she sacrificed lightly and never 
knew any touch of martyrdom. 

“What she had decided was this: 
that John was not to know until he had 
to; that, since only a little time re- 
mained to her, she must use it—to do 
what she had always put aside, before 
the chance was gone forever? No—to 
do what she always had done, only 
more intensely than ever. 

“*These next two years,’ she said, 
‘if there should be two, must be the 
loveliest that John has ever had. Oh, 
it’s all selfish—I want to live in his 
heart forever! And he and Lewis 
must remember all the rest of the time 
there is with me as the very flower of 
all the years. You understand? You 
must help me.’ 

“*You might do a picture—a real 
picture—in that time,’ I told her. I 
was sick with a sudden bitter jealousy 
of John—I, who had never loved her 
until yesterday!" ‘Why not conserve 
all your strength for that?’ She paled 
a little, but shook her head. 

““*Not ever if I could,’ she answered. 
‘Perhaps I could—I almost feel it so.’ 
She spread her fingers into a little fan, 
and looked at them. Then she clasped 
them tight, and shook her head. ‘Not 
even if I could,’ she said more firmly 
yet. ‘But I want Lewis never to be 
able to think of me without a recol- 
lection of joy—and John, too. I’ve got 
two years—perhaps—to do it in.’ 

“And she did. Oh, God, how truly 
she made those years the climax of 
their life and love to John! How beau- 
tiful and gay they were to Lewis! 
Warmth and sweetness and noble joy 
enveloped her—radiated from her. And 
no one in the world, except me, knew 
the truth. Toward the end, she asked 
me, with her old, whimsical smile, if I 
wanted the junk from the attic. Some- 
times I feel that she gave me the most 
sacred memento of all—the sign of all 
she had sacrificed for love. ‘If there’s 
Heaven,’ she said, ‘and if I have not 
had all of mine here upon the kind 
earth, perhaps I'll have another chance 
at a picture.’ 
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“‘Not if there’s any other saint or 
angel who wants you to do anything 
else,’ I told her gruffy. But she didn’t 
laugh at my surly tone as I had meant 
her to do. Instead, I saw her eyelids 
close upon tears. 

“*There must be Heaven, Dirk,’ she 
opened her eyes and winked back her 
tears to say. ‘There must be, for me 
to paint my pictures in.’ ” 


The doctor ceased, and there was a 
pitiful catch in the voice that spoke to 
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out of the darkness. “Oh, the 
poor soul, doctor; the sweet, poor 
soul!” He looked up, under an elec- 
tric light, toward his companion. 

“Why, to-night’s the time for glad- 
ness, Jesse; not for pity and sadness. 
Don’t you see how she has won her 
heart’s desire? Her boy, that lived a 
while in that very core of love she cre- 
ated for him—her boy paints her pic- 
tures for her. To-night’s her triumph!” 
And his eyes saluted the hosts of stars 
above the bare branches. 


him 


1. high tide never comes to drown 
The bar that shuts my boat and me; 
I bend my arms to heavy oars 

And dream of currents strong and free. 


Each sunrise brings another morn 
With distant skylines blue and fair, 
Far on the misty edge of day 
A shining fleet is there. 


But sunset brings another dusk, 
The wind sighs mournfully : 

Oh, longing heart, my fate is here— 
Landlocked—not yet at sea! 


J. J. MEEHAN, 
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AP’N AARON SPROUL at last 
gave in to the solicitations of his 
wife. He said he’d go. Hiram 

Took had consented earlier. But Hi- 
ram’s ready curiosity had been piqued 
by the mystery of the thing. The two 
husbands were to agree to go on a cer- 
tain day to a certain place, accompany- 
ing their wives, and were not to ask any 
questions in advance in regard to the 
destination or the object of the trip. 

“I never sailed under sealed orders 
yet,” demurred Cap’n Sproul, even 
after he had agreed to go. “I swear, 
I hate to now!” 

The “certain day” had arrived, and 
he and Hiram were at the livery stable 
in Newry, waiting for horses to be 
hitched to the double-seated surrey in 
which they were to make the proposed 
trip, in sociable quartette. 

“You ain’t insultin’ your own wife by 
hintin’ that she’s draggin’ you off into a 
scrape, are you ?” demanded Hiram, 
nipping the band from a “holiday 
cigar. 

“A woman may have good inten- 
tions, and all that, but I never believed 
in givin’ ‘em too broad a license as a 
pilot. And I’ve found out one thing 
about this trip that I reckon you don’t 
know. Hangin’ off longer than you 
done, I got more of the details, because 
the more a woman talks, the more she 
tells.” 
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“Found out what?” Hiram de- 
manded, 

“Found out that your wife and my 
wife, and other wives, for all I know, 
if there’s any one else concerned, are 
takin’ orders in this thing from Old 
Maid Philamese Bibb.” 

“Well, there ain’t any special out 
about her, except that she’s a little 
sappy and sentimental,’ declared Hi- 
ram. “You've been actin’ all through 
this thing so far as though you ex- 
pected a dynamite bumb to be set off 
under you most any time. You're 
sheriff of this county, but that ain’t be- 
in’ royalty !” 

The sheriff did not resent his friend’s 
sarcasm. He continued thoughtful and 
sombre. “I ain't in anyways confident 
about an old maid’s judgment in engi- 
neerin’ entertainments for elderly mar- 
ried people,” he said. ‘“That’s what 
this thing amounts to. Mebbe nothin’ 
about it but what’s goin’ to be all right. 
I ain’t sayin’ there is. But I ain’t start- 
in’ out in any rollickin’, tah-rah-lah 
spirit, I can tell you that!” 

The horses had been put to, and Hi- 
ram climbed in and took the reins. 

“Well, you’re sp’ilin’ the day for me 
if you keep on in that strain,” he com- 
plained. ‘I shall feel like I was ridin’ 
ahead of the hearse in the bearers’ car- 
riage.” 

“I’m only goin’ because my wife has 
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hung on for me to go, and because 
you've borne down hard yourself,” 
stated the cap’n resignedly. He slowly 
crawled over the wheel and took his 
seat beside Hiram. “Drive ahead. We'll 
get the women folks, and start. I 
won’t say anything more to damp you. 
I’m just hopin’ against hope, that’s all.” 

It was a leisurely ride without inci- 
dent, blessed by sunshine. Hiram, the 
charioteer, obediently took roads that 
were indicated to him by the feminine 
pilots on the rear seat. He did not 
ask questions. He was plainly enjoy- 
ing the uncertainty of this blind jour- 
ney. 

Cap’n Sproul was not so much at 
ease. He squinted at every guideboard, 
and occasionally muttered to himself. 

Hiram’s deep sense of contentment 
was troubled afteratime. ‘What's the 


matter with you?” he demanded. “You 
sound like a hornet corked into a bot- 
tle!” 

“T think it’s about time we hove to 
and opened papers,” returned the cap’n. 


“T ain’t askin’ whys, but wheres. I 
think I’m old enough to be told where 
we’re goin’ to.” 

“Now, Aaron, you know you agreed 
not to ask,” remonstrated his wife. 

“Well, I won’t ask, then,” blurted 
the cap’n. “I'll tell you! We’re goin’ 
to Palermo. The way you’ve been fol- 
lerin’ of guideboards shows that. And 
the last one said ‘Palermo two miles.’ ” 

“It isn’t fair to guess,” declared the 
two ladies, in pained tone. “You're 
spoiling the surprise!” 

“Who in thunder could help guess- 
in’? I ain’t turned plumb fool all of 
a sudden.” 

“What difference does it make where 
you are bound for?” inquired Hiram. 
“Why can’t you set easy, and take 
things as they come?” 

“Do you think that a man that has 
sailed master for thirty years can set 
easy whilst he’s cruisin’, and not know 
what port he’s headed for, nor any- 
thing about shoals, anchorage, or con- 
signee? It ain’t my nature, and I can’t 
help it!” 


Hiram made no reply. He was of- 
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fended by this distrust, and whipped 


“All I figger from it is,” persisted 
the cap’n gloomily, “that you women, 
the two of you, are afraid to tell us 
what the scheme is, knowin’ right down 
deep that we wouldn’t go if we did 
know.” ; 

“That’s an insult to a couple of good 
wives,” stated Hiram, with heat. “I'd 
advise you to shut up.” 

Cap’n Sproul stopped talking, but re- 
mained sullen. 

Their horses were brisk trotters, with 
Hiram to urge them along the broad 
highway leading down into Palermo, 
and they passed several single hitches. 
Cap’n Sproul glanced sidewise indiffer- 
ently at the driver of the first team they 
passed. His interest pricked up rap- 
idly at sight of the others. He leaned 
out of the carriage, to stare behind. 
Then he turned accusing gaze at his 
wife. 

“Them that’s comin’,”’ he asked, with 
a backward jab of his thumb, “got any- 
thing to do with this plum-duff affair 
that you’re leadin’ us up against?” 

“T haven’t a word to say,” replied 
his wife. “I promised Miss Bibb that 
I wotildn’t open my mouth till she had 
a chance to explain to all.” 

“Did you see who them men was, 
back there?” the cap’n asked Hiram, in 
baleful tones. 

“Too busy drivin’ to notice?” said 
that gentleman cheerfully. 

“Well, I’'d have known ’em, even if 
my eyes had been shut, the infernal 
human polecats! Batson Reeves was 
one of ’em, his brother, Squire Alcan- 
der, was another. And there was two 
or three others of them Scotaze scul- 
pins that have tried to swaller the two 
of us. Set all sail, and get ahead.” 

“Not too fast, Hiram,” advised Mrs. 
Look. “We stop here, at the next turn. 
It’s at the old schoolhouse.” Her tone 
betrayed that she had suddenly become 
a bit apprehensive as to the outcome 
of the excursion. Hiram’s prompt 
reply to the cap’n did not relieve her 
anxiety. 

“Them critters on this road!” he 
blurted. “This cart is heavy enough 
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to swipe a wheel off’m ’em. I’d have 
done it if I had seen ’em in time!” 

“Hiram! Hiram!” expostulated his 
wife. “It’s shameful to carry old 
grudges along so!” 

“No grudge about it,” retorted Hi- 
ram. “It’s the feelin’ a natural man 
has for a devilish pizen adder, if he 
sees the snake first, and has a club 
handy.” 

He was so occupied with his bitter- 
ness that it required his wife’s earnest 
reminder to make him draw rein at the 
old schoolhouse. ; 

Miss Philamese Bibb, a little old lady 
with round eyes and a round mouth 
and a continual expression of pleased 
surprise, was promptly at their carriage 
side. 

“Welcome, old girls and boys of Dis- 
trict Number Three,” she cried. “It’s 
goin’ to be a noble turnout! Look at 
the teams.” 

The little yard at the side of the ven- 
erable schoolhouse was already well 
crowded with horses and wagons. 

“Dismount and enter,” commanded 
the mistress of ceremonies. “The folks 
are all inside. There’s a surprise wait- 
in’ for you.” 

“Just a minute, Miss Bibb,” objected 
the cap’n, bestowing no very amiable 
glance on his old schoolmate. ‘What 
kind of a bear fight is this that you’re 
promotin’ here, anyway ?” 

“TI don’t like your tone, Aaron 
Sproul,” she snapped back tartly. “You 
were a sweet boy when you went to 
school here, in the old days, but I hear 
that going to sea and prosperity haven’t 
improved your disposition. And it’s 
just for that reason that you and some 
of the others need to come back here 
to-day in the way that I’ve arranged.” 

“T asked a fair question, and I’m en- 
titled to a plain answer,” persisted the 
cap’n. 

“Well, your plain answer is this: I’ve 
arranged to have the boys and girls 
who went to school here together meet 
to-day in the old schoolhouse—not sim- 
ply a reunion, but just as they were 
in the old days, sitting in the same 
seats, studying lessons once again, and 
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reciting to the old teacher, so that your 
hearts will be mellowed, and you ¢4 
“Old teacher!” gasped Hiram, get- 
ting his voice before the cap’n had re- 
covered. ‘Why, that’s old Dorset Ap- 
plebee, and he’s been in heaven so long 
that his wing feathers are ragged.” 
“Dorset Applebee is sitting in there 
in his old chair, waiting to ring the 





school to order,” she cried. “And 
that’s the surprise! He hasn’t been 
dead. He’s only been out West. And 





“Dorset Applebee is sitting in there in his old 
chair.” 


he’s just as spry at ninety-one as he 
was fifty years ago.” 

“My nerves ain’t what they was 
once,” stated Cap’n Sproul grimly. 
“My mind has been made up for a 
long time that he’s dead. And he’d bet- 
ter stay so, far’s I’m concerned. Poke 
them hosses along, Hiram!” 

But Miss Bibb boldly grasped the 
wheel nearest her, her thin hands trem- 
bling with excitement. 

“You’re the very ones I’ve most 
wanted to have come here. And you 
shan’t go away! You two need to be 
mellowed most of all by the old asso- 
ciations. Forget that you are men 
grown. Come in and be children again, 
just for to-day, and go away better and 
truer and kinder.” 
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Hiram could not start his horses 
without the possibility of grave things 
happening to Miss Philamese. 

“For to-day you are going to forget 
the years, and sit at the old desks, and 
think the old thoughts, and be the same 
boys, true and kind, and not hardened 
by the world!” 

“Well, that’s about as much as an old 
maid knows _ about 
the human nature of 
a growed = man,” 
growled the cap’n, in 
Hiram’s ear. “She 
always was so soft 
that you could stab 
her with a_ twisted 
doughnut without 
breakin’ the end off’m 
it.” 

After a moment of 
hesitation, the wives 


of Hiram Look and 
Aaron Sproul stepped 
down out of the car- 
riage. 


“Here are others 
coming,” said Mrs. 
Look, with some ici- 
ness of tone. “We 
don’t want to make a 
scene here in this 
dooryard. Both of us 
women think _ that 
Miss Bibb’s idea is a 
bright and cute one. 
There was never 
anything like it. And 
if ever there were 
two men who showed 
that they needed to 
be softened up by 
some good influence, 
you are the two sit- 
ting there, scowling on account of a 
little, innocent plan. Mrs. Sproul can 
say what she likes to her husband. As 
for me, I say that I shall be ashamed 
of mine if he shows that he is afraid 
to go into that schoolhouse among 
the old boys and girls. Now, there’s 
my little speech.” She turned and 
started for the “girls’ entry,” Mrs. 
Sproul at her heels. 

Hiram and the cap’n looked at each 


“T’ve dug ’em up from land knows where.’ 
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for a moment, stared at Miss Bibb 
clutching the wheel, and silently dis- 
embarked. 

“Go in on the boys’ side and take 
your old seats,” directed the spinster 
triumphantly. “And see if you don’t 
think that Dorset Applebee has held 
his age wonderful! It will make you 
feel young again to look at him. And 
I know you'll have a 
grand, good time.” 

The  countenances 
of the twain did not 
yield this promise as 
they led the horses to 
the fence to tether 
them. 

“There’s your dear 
and respected broth- 
er-in-law’s team,” re- 
marked Hiram, as 
they passed the tall, 
gaunt wagon in 
which Colonel Ward 
rioted about over the 
countryside. “He’ 
probably _ inside, 
studyin’ his New 
Testament lesson.” 

The cap’n did not 
reply. He was bale- 
fully regarding the 
approach of the men 
they had passed on 
the highway. 

“How they ever 
got this crowd of 
men herded here to- 
day is what. sticks 
me,” proceeded Hi- 
ram, busy with the 
halters. 

“How did they 
get vou here—and 
how did they get me here?” Cap’n 
Sproul demanded, with heat. “And 
you settin’ easy all the time and bein’ 
tickled under the chin and grinnin’ like 
a Bowzanzee monkey, and tellin’ me I 
ought to be ashamed of myself for sus- 
pectin’ that I was bein’ led into a trap! 
What have you got to say about it 
now ?” 

“Nothin’,” admitted Hiram contrite- 
ly. “I didn’t realize that a simple, in- 
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nocent ride with a couple of good-look- 
in’ women was goin’ to end up this 
way. But I’ll be cussed if I’m coward 
enough to back out and run away, with 
old Gid Ward lookin’ at me out of the 
window, and Bat Reeves—blast his has- 
let—drivin’ into the yard.” 

He cast malevolent glance at that 
gentleman, who came up to the fence 
to hitch his horse. Mr. Reeves re- 
turned the glance with interest. If one 
were to judge by appearances, the men 
folks of the old Palermo district had 
been cajoled to the schoolhouse in the 
same crafty manner that had been em- 
ployed in the case of Cap’n Sproul and 
Hiram Look. 

“T ain’t afraid of ’em,” said the cap’n, 
“it ain’t that. But I’d just as soon set 
down with a pack of coyotes and reune 
over a dead steer.” 

“As I look at it,” observed Hiram 
resignedly, dusting his hands and start- 
ing for the schoolhouse, “now that 
we're here we’ve got to brace up and 
tackle it after the style of Dan'l in the 
lions’ den: ‘Dan’l in the lions’ den, 
and the lions no bigger’n a spaniel; 


Dan’l didn’t give a hoot for the lions, 
nor the lions vicy versy for Dan’l.’ I 
learnt that for a declamation when I 


went to school here. It does sort of 
take you back to old times, gettin’ here 
again.” 

The cap’n trudged along behind his 
friend, with a look over his shoulder 
at Reeves, as though he feared for him- 
self were he left alone with that gen- 
tleman. The two passed in at the 
“boys’ entry.” The old schoolroom held 
a pretty sizable assemblage. The 
women that were dotted here and there 
on their side of the room seemed to 
be enjoying the unique occasion much 
better than their men folks. These 
sat with stiff legs cramped under the 
low desks. Some were gloomily re- 
garding their twiddling thumbs, and 
some were acting as though they were 
ashamed to be caught participating in 
any such foolishness as coming back 
to school after all the years. Hiram 
pushed the reluctant cap’n upon a 
bench, and was about to sit beside him. 

“Master Hiram,” squeaked a shrill 
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voice from the teacher’s rostrum. “I’m 
glad to see that you remember your old 
seat. But Master Aaron is not in his 
place. Take your seat where you be- 
long, sir!” 

The cap’n scowled at the withered 
old man. It was Dorset Applebee, sure 
enough. JHe sat in his chair, finger- 
ing the familiar “trailers” on his cheeks 
and rapping his bony knees together 
in that impatient manner that marked 
the testy old schoolmaster. ‘Move, sir, 
move!” he commanded. . 

“I’m plenty comfortable where I be,” 
said the cap’n, resenting the peremptori- 
ness that brought all eyes in his di- 
rection. There was a murmur of dis- 
approval from the girls’ side. 

“T would have snaked you clear to 
the ceiling for addressing me like that 
in the old days,’ barked old Dorset, 
with senile fury. “You obey, and obey 
instantly, or I'll try it now.” 

“You'd better go, and humor him,” 
buzzed Hiram. “They all of them seem 
to be caterin’ to him for the day.” 

Until the cap’n, fairly driven from 
his seat by the battery of eyes, started 
down the aisle, he had not noticed who 
was occupying the other half of the 
bench that awakening memory told him 
had been his. It was Philias Blodgett, 
of Scotaze. He now remembered dim- 
ly that Blodgett had sat beside him in 
school. But he remembered much 
more distinctly that Blodgett had been 
associated with him on the Scotaze 
board of selectmen three years before, 
and had betrayed him to his enemies 
in town in a manner there was no 
forgiving. But once he was on his 
feet he wanted to sit down again as 
soon as possible and dodge the boring 
eyes. So he gingerly took his seat be- 
side his hated confrére. 

“You may be at ease, scholars,” said 
Teacher Applebee, entering into the 
spirit of the affair with the zest of sec- 
ond childhood. “School has not begun 
yet. I would suggest that you pass 
the time and get into a proper frame 
of mind for the exercises by exchang- 
ing reminiscences of the dearly beloved 
old school days.” 

Philias Blodgett, trying to get his 
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aching legs into a more comfortable 
position under the dwarfed desk, trod 
on the cap’n’s nearest corn. He started 
to apologize, but the fiendish glare on 
his seatmate’s face froze him. 

The subdued chatter of the women 
went on cozily. A few of the men be- 
gan to talk to each other in cautious 
undertone. But the spell that obsesses 
men unused to public gatherings was 
upon most of them—that and some- 
thing else that operated more effec- 
tually. Men found themselves touch- 
ing elbows with those who had cheated 
them in business or crossed them in 
politics. Old Dorset glared at their 
sombre faces with much dissatisfaction. 
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g up against the blackboard. 


“This isn’t a prayer meeting, boys,” 
he snapped. ‘‘You are not getting into 
the spirit of the occasion at all. Sky- 
lark a little. School hasn’t opened yet. 
Be young colts again, and renew your 
youth. Forget that you are old 
mules !” 

It was a command that checked even 
the feeble attempt at conversation that 
some of the men had made. Cap’n 
Sproul could not restrain a muffled 
snort of disgust. 

“Sproul, what’s the matter with 
you?” old Dorset demanded. “Can't 
you show some pleasure at being back 
here to-day?” For the old teacher, it 
was apparent that the years had rolled 
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back. He had assumed the dictatorial 
familiarity of the pedagogue. 

“You needn’t disturb your mind 
about the pleasure I’m havin’, Uncle 
Applebee,” retorted the cap’n discour- 
teously. “What do you expect me to 
do? Caper up and down the aisle?” 

There was a chorus of indignant pro- 
test from the women’s side. 

“That isn’t kind or gentlemanly, 
Aaron Sproul!” cried Miss Bibb, two 
little, round, bright spots of color on 
her cheeks under her round eyes. 

When Cap’n Sproul swept his sul- 
len gaze from a survey of this daring 
critic he caught sight of his wife, and 
got a look from her that informed him 
just how thoroughly she was ashamed 
of him. 

The moment seemed to call for a 
statement. Cap’n Sproul felt that he 
needed to justify himself. He rose. 
“Ladies and gents,” he began, “I 
wish i 

“Sit down!” screamed the old 
teacher, with scant respect for the high 
sheriff of the county. “This isn’t a 


grand-jury meeting, or a political con- 


vention.” 

He aimed a quivering finger that 
daunted the cap’n in spite of himself. 
A queer little reminiscent thrill of the 
deference of the old days checked his 
tongue. He sat down, red and con- 
fused and furious. Blodgett, at his side, 
chuckled. 

“Look here,” hissed the sheriff from 
a corner of his mouth, “you laugh at 
me, you bald-headed ape, and I'll rip 
up this desk and bat your brains out!” 

Mr. Blodgett had been fanning the 
slow embers of his spite, and was no 
longer in a mood to endure threats. 

“Start in! Start in!” he advised 
truculently, in a whisper as vicious as 
the hiss of a serpent. 

The sheriff did not accept the invi- 
tation. He resumed scowling inspec- 
tion of the knife-scarred desk. An- 
other generation of little savages with 
jackknives had succeeded him at that 
desk, but he discovered his own initials 
cut deep in the pine plank. However, 
he was too perturbed by the affairs 
of the present to be impressed by sen- 
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timents of the past. Yet he was a lit- 
tle shocked, as he pondered, to find 
himself grown so callous. He tried to 
remember some of the fun of the old 
days at school. He thought that per- 
haps such memories would improve the 
condition of his temper. But in the state 
of mind he was in just then his chief 
recollections were that old Dorset had 
repeatedly flayed him with a leather 
thong, and that his ready temper had 
led him into a fist fight with every boy 
of his size in school. 

“Most of the pupils seem to have 
arrived,” stated the venerable relic on 
the platform, at last. He rapped loud- 
ly on his table. 

“School in order! 
ahead. Backs erect!” 

It was a torturing posture for most 
of them on those narrow benches and 
with their stiff legs twisted under 
desks that had been built for childish 
length of limb. 

“Around straight! Around straight!” 
snapped the pedagogue. 

“You’ve got to make some allowance 
for some of us long-geared critters,” 
suggested an elderly man, who sat side- 
ways, with his knees nearly to his chin. 

hese one-story folks, here, is all 
right, but for me I’ve got to stow my 
legs where I can.” 

“Your bodies don’t fit the old place 
nor your dispositions, either,” declared 
old Dorset. “You ought to be ashamed 
to find that out about your disposi- 
tions! There’s no place for you to 
realize it better than right here in this 
old schoolhouse. And I hope as you 
do realize it you'll soften up and be 
better men and women—the women 
stopping their backbiting and the men 
being ashamed of their fights over busi- 
ness and politics. Now, let’s see if 
forgetting yourself for one day, and 
being in school together, just as you 
used to be, won’t have a good effect on 
your dispositions! Philamese Bibb, 
you may pass around the books.” 

Miss Bibb had painstakingly collect- 
ed dog’s-eared volumes from attics and 
drawers, and went about her duty with 
pleased alacrity. 

“It’s another surprise,” she buzzed, 


Eyes straight 
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as she hurried about. “I’ve dug ’em 
up from land knows where.” 

Cap’n Sproul found himself relegated 
to the urchins’ class with a tattered 
Hilliard’s second reader and a spelling 
book. 

“Study that book long enough and 
you may get so that you can spell 
‘able,’”” whispered Mr. Blodgett ven- 
omously, his slow mind still occupied 
with the cap'n’s threat. “‘And whilst 
we're about it, I want to ask you what 
you mean by reportin’ that you found 
ine out chargin’ up highway bills to 
fictitious parties and collectin’ money 
on ‘em for myself?” 

“Ti it’s taken you three years to get 
around to ask me that question,” hissed 
the cap’n, “you can wait three years 
for an answer—though, seein’ that you 
know what I said was true, it won’t 
bother your curiosity if you do wait.” 

“There’s a law against slander,” 
growled Blodgett, in audible tones. 

“Philias!” yelped old Dorset. ‘Stop 
that whispering. Eyes on your book!” 

“T’ll sue you for slander, and Se- 
lectman Bat Reeves will back me up,” 
declared Blodgett, carried away by the 
rage into which he had whipped him- 
self, and paying as little attention to 
the commands of old Dorset as he 
would to the chirpings of a grasshop- 
per. 

“Blodgett, I order you 
floor!” shrilled the old man. 

“You lied about the two of us, so 
as to get all the selectmen’s power into 
your own hands, and run the town of 
Scotaze, that’s what you done!” 

Such open and insulting rebellion to 
his authority stirred all the testy old 
pedagogue’s ire. The success of his 
unique day depended upon the obedi- 
ence accorded him. He started down 
from his platform. Ninety years had 
not broken his spirit. 

“March yourself into the floor, Blod- 
gett!” he cried, as he tottered up the 
aisle on his thin legs. “Or I'll throw 
you there!” 

Cap’n Sproul, in a flash that sent 
sunshine into his soul, saw how Mr. 
Blodgett might yield vicarious atone- 
ment. He leaped to his feet, seized the 


into the 
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astonished Philias and, before that 
worthy’s slow perception was working, 
he dragged him over the desk, and 
rushed him down the aisle, bang up 
against the blackboard. 

“Teacher,” he panted, turning to the 
old man, and leaving Mr. Blodgett rub- 
bing a bump on his bald head, “ex- 
cuse me for grabbin’ in like that, but 
as I understand it, the whole feature 
of the day is havin’ obedience here. And 
this, bein’ a public assemblage, and 
order bein’ commanded, as sheriff of 
this county I propose to see that the 
meetin’ ain’t disturbed! That pian 
may not exactly fit in with your scheme, 
as you’ve got it planned, but the main 
point is you want order, and I'll see 
that you have it. What do you want 
Blodgett to do now?” 

“Philias, you stand in the floor, fac- 
ing the school, until you have counted 
five hundred!” commanded old Dor- 
set. 

“Good!” was the chorus from the 
women’s side. 

Blodgett turned face of fury from 
sheriff to teacher, from teacher to as- 
sembled pupils. 

“I’m givin’ you all fair warnin’ be- 
fore you go any farther in this lunatic 
jamboree,” he stuttered, as soon as he 
could get his voice straightened. ‘“‘Be- 
fore Ill be browbeat into standin’ in 
this floor to play-act out an old maid’s 
foolishness, I'll murder the man that 
puts hands on me to make me do it— 
and take the consequences. And that’s 
the kind of a practical joker I am!” 
There was no mistaking that Mr. Blod- 
gett was at bay and particularly sav- 
age. 

“We want no one with that disposi- 
tion to be engaged in our harmless lit- 
tle affair,’ declared old Dorset, with 
a dignity that saved the situation. 
“Philias, you are dismissed in disgrace. 
Leave the room.” 

Mr. Blodgett went. A _husband- 
cowed little woman rose, and followed 
at his heels. Those within the school- 
house heard the diapason of his anath- 
ema and the squeak of her complain- 
ings until Mr. Blodgett had whipped 
his horse out of the yard. 
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He was rapping their geet with an ash pointer to mute inem tue a crack. 


Cap’n Sproul had gone back to his 
bench. Now he occupied it alone with 
a gratifying amount of contentment 
growing within him. Grimly resolv- 
ing in his new frame of mind to un- 
bend and play the women’s game a bit, 
he raised his hand and gained old Dor- 
set’s attention. 

“TI say again, teacher, that I hope 
I’m excused. I only wanted to see the 
thing straightened out.” 

“What you did, Aaron, hardly fitted 
in with the plan of the day,” said the 
old man, “and to carry out the illusion 
I should have administered the punish- 
ment myself. But you are excused.” 








There was a subdued patter of ap- 
plause from the women folk, and the 
cap’n warmed under a smile from his 
faithful wife. He was stimulated to 
further condescension. 

“Please may I pass around the 
water?” he inquired meekly. “Doin’ 
that will help me to square myself.” 

That mild little effort at humor 
brought a titter from the women and 
stirred grins on the faces of a few of 
the men. The sheriff received gracious 
permission, and started out and away 
to the well-remembered spring, swing- 
ing a battered tin pail. 

Something else than pure benevo- 
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lence prompted his offer to bring 
water. He saw how the programme 
was aiming. The idea of being a boy 
again, according to old Dorset’s play- 
in-earnest methods, was too grotesque 
to suit the cap’n, with his sense of hu- 
mor grown callous after thirty years 
of seafaring. He had received a re- 
proachful glare from Hiram as _ he 
passed out. That friend had promptly 
cetected the animus of the cap’n’s com- 
ylaisance. 

“That’s a 
growled. 

“Tt’s a nice catnip bed in here. Roll 
in it!” advised the sheriff. 

Cap’n Sproul dallied at the spring. 
He drank his fill of the sweet water 
and smoked his pipe, leaning comfort- 
ably against the trunk of the willow 
that hid him from the schoolhouse. He 
was in a distinctly amiable mood. The 
affair with Blodgett had enabled him 
to expend the indignation with which 
he was surcharged. 

“The sight ought to be gettin’ pretty 
funny along about this time,’ he de- 
cided, after a time. “I'll sly up to a 
window and see!” 

Old Dorset had a class in the floor. 
He was rapping their feet with an ash 
pointer to make them toe a crack. 
Cap’n Sproul judged from their faces 
that they were not enjoying this bit of 
ancient tyranny, but that, as individuals, 
they were ashamed to rebel. 

The cap’n listened with great delight, 
while Hiram stammered through the 
opening paragraphs of “Little Dick and 
the Cruel Giant.” 

“I’ve got something to hold over him 
the rest of his natural life. The next 
time he starts on a cruise with a sappy 
old maid for pilot, he’ll take second 
thought, and won’t start. As far’s I’m 
concerned, I’m glad I’m here. The 
show is worth it.” 

The water bearer waited until the 
class was stumbling back up the aisle 
before he entered with his brimming 
pail. 

“Sproul, where have you been all this 
time?” the pedagogue demanded. 

“Huntin’ for the spring,’ lied the 


sneak trick!” Hiram 
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cap’n demurely. “My memory for 
fresh water ain’t what it used to be 
after sailin’ so long on salt.” 

“T think he ought to be walloped for 
an example, and I'll go cut the club,” 
volunteered Hiram. He had caught 
the telltale glint of triumph in the 
cap’n’s eyes, and realized what he had 
to expect from that satiric gentleman. 
“Please may I be excused to cut the 
stick?” By a mighty struggle with the 
tone of his voice Hiram strove to ap- 
pear as one who was carrying on the 
spirit of the occasion. But he failed. 
His eyes were too red and his face too 
ferocious. 

“T do not need any advice about run- 
ning my own school,” said old Dorset, 
with vigor. “I now declare recess. 
Master Aaron, you are to stay in and 
keep your seat during recess.” 

While Cap’n Sproul was pondering 
on whether obedience would accord 
with his determination to preserve his 
dignity, Miss Bibb got the floor. Her 
eyes were bright, her tone was pitched 
high, and the round, red spots on her 
cheeks were bigger. 

“Scholars,” she said, “as I’ve got it 
planned, recess ought to be the best of 
all for stirring up the old sentiments 
and softening the feelings.” 

The cap’n foresaw trouble, and 
promptly crowded himself into his 
seat, blessing the severity of old Dor- 
set. All eyes were turned upon Miss 
Bibb. 

“It’s this way,” expounded Miss 
Bibb. “We'll just forget all the years 
that have passed and we'll go out and 
wander around and play together, just 
as we did when we were boys and girls. 
And those that were friends and—and 
—chums in the old days, and sort of 
went together, as boys and girls, you 
know’’—embarrassment was _ painting 
the hues brighter on her faded cheeks, 
but she kept on bravely—‘‘will pair off. 
It’s just to revive old memories, you 
know—so that we can forget the years, 
as I’ve said.” 

They stared at her, men and women, 
varying emotions on their faces. No 
one spoke. Cap’n Sproul intrenched 
himself more securely in his seat. 














A NEW TRICK 


“If we don’t act just as we were 
when we were young here together, and 
pick out the same ones to go around 
with at recess, a good deal of the—the 
—true spirit of the occasion is going 
to be missed,” persisted the spinster. 
“You all ought to remember who you 
went with. I do, and’’—she took breath 
like one about to plunge into cold water 
—‘I’m going to lead off and set the 
example.” She marched across the 
room, and took Hiram by the hand. “I 
remember just where you cut our 
names in the beech tree, Hiram,” she 
informed that disconcerted playfellow. 
“Let’s take some of my cookies and 
walk out there!” 

Hiram’s natural gallantry would not 
suffer him to insult Miss Bibb there 
before them all by resisting. He al- 
lowed himself to be led to the door. 

“Stir your boots, the rest of you,” 
called his companion, over her shoul- 
der. “Don’t be afraid of each other!” 
She giggled rather hysterically. 

Mrs. Look, though visibly stirred, 
had held herself in hand pretty weil 
until her flashing eyes met those of 
Cap’n Sproul. The look he gave her 
—a look in which banter mingled with 
mock pity—pricked like a goad. 

“Just one moment, Miss Bibb,” she 
cried. “I don’t want to say or do any- 
thing to interfere with ‘old memories,’ 
as you call it, nor break up ‘the spirit 
of this occasion,’ that you’ve had so 
much to say about. But, as I look at 
it, gallivantin’ off into the woods to 
hunt up names on a tree hasn't got 
anything to do with this school re- 
union. It’s all right to play we're 
young, but that’s playing too young.” 

“You aren’t jealous, are you?” in- 
quired Miss Bibb, showing her claws 
under her smile. 

“Not of an old maid,” snapped Mrs. 
Look, promptly accepting the challenge 
to combat. 

“Say, look here, you two,” cried Hi- 
ram, “cut it out, right here and now.” 
He had caught one of those pregnant 
looks from overjoyed Cap’n Sproul. 

“A woman that has grabbed two 
husbands out of the shuffle,’ retorted 
the spinster, with cutting reference to 
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Mrs. Look’s widowhood when Hiram 
had won her late in life, “ought to be 
in better business than twittin’ a 
woman that has had to go afoot and 
alone through the world!” 

“Well, I never took anything that 
belonged to you,” stated Mrs. Look. 

“Those that have good memories 
might say different. I didn’t start this 
disturbance, Mrs. Look. I’ve been act- 
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She marched across the room, and took Hiram by 
the hand. 


ing only in the best spirit in the world. 
But if you propose to twit on facts, I'll 
give you some facts.” 

“Amanda, don’t, don’t, don’t!’ 
pleaded the mild Mrs. Sproul, tugging 
at Mrs. Look’s elbow. “This is terrible. 
I’m fairly dizzy. I don’t understand 
how this trouble started so quickly, 
when it was all nice and peaceful!” 

“IT know how it started,” her friend 
informed her, with brisk vigor; “‘it 
started because Philamese Bibb has got 
the notion that because she ain’t ever 
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got married some one has stolen away 
a husband that belonged to her. And 
she’s picked me out because I’ve had 
two. But she’s picked out the wrong 
cat, if she thinks she can dab at me 
and not get scratched back. I’m telling 
her,” she said over Mrs. Sproul’s head, 
“that if single men was thicker’n house 
flies in August she couldn’t catch one 
with a fly spanker, say nothing of coax- 
ing ’em with sugar!” 

“And this is what you’ve invited me 
here to preside over, is it?’ squeaked 
old Dorset, advancing on them up the 
aisle, and flailing his lathlike arms. 
“Meeting to revive old memories and 
soften your hard hearts, and now 
standing here and trying to peck each 
other’s eyes out! I’m ashamed that I 
ever had such scholars. You've dis- 
graced my old age by getting me into 
this scrape.” 

“Texcuse me, marm,” said Hiram, re- 
linquishing Miss Bibb’s hand, that he 
had been holding in the utter absorp- 
tion of the business in discussion. “But 


with all due respect to you, I got done 


huntin’ up trees with my monogram on 
‘em a good many years ago. Your idea 
was all right. But when I was run- 
nin’ my circus I lost the best trick hoss 
I ever owned by his gettin’ the sudden 
notion that he had renewed his youth. 
lie was twenty-four years old, and 
started up one day on the platform and 
tried to dance a jig to the band music. 
Broke his leg, and had to be killed. 
Now, ladies and gents, take warnin’.” 

“Will you let me say one word whilst 
the women folks are thinkin’ up fur- 
ther topics?” suggested Cap’n Sproul 
demurely. “I’m free to say I wasn’t 
consulted on this ‘young-again’ busi- 
ness we’re out here participatin’ in. I 
was dragged into it unknowin’, I 
gave out warnin’ to them that dragged 
me in—just gave it out on general prin- 
ciples. I said that a cruise that was 
piloted by an”—he caught himself just 
in time—‘“a cruise where you backed 
sheets and tried to run up the stream 
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of life stern foremost wasn’t cal’lated, 
accordin’ to the rules of human navi- 
gation. I ain’t standin’ up here to make 
a speech. I ain’t a speechmaker. But 
I’m bold to say that my advice is, when 
you get growed up, stay growed up. 
And just because you happened to be 
in school with somebody when your 
folks made you go to school, ain’t any 
sign you’ve got to eat sirup with ’em 
all your life, one dish and two spoons. 
I haven't forgot all my school trainin’. 
I remember a little declamation I used 
to get off here. It’s this: 


“Tet little kittens, in their play, 
Roll round and frolic, frisk and cuff. 
But old cats that have had their day, 
They hadn’t better; they’re too rough.’ 


“Now, I move that we form in line 
and walk past and shake hands with 
Uncle Dorset Applebee, and then go 
home and mind our business.” 

They silently followed his lead. Old 
Dorset received their homage in chilly 
silence. Ten minutes later the old 
Palermo schoolhouse was left to it- 
self. 

All the way up the long hill out of 
Palermo, Hiram Look stole sour side 
glances at the silent cap’n. The cap’n 
had fitted a “come all ye” tune to his 
“declamation,” and was amusing him- 
self by growling it over and over 
under his breath. 

“Well,” blurted Hiram, unable to 
hold his impatience any longer, “start 
in on it. I’m ready!” 

“Start in on what?” 

“On your rigamarole. 
plannin’ on what you'd say. 
it in your eyes.’ 

“No,” said the cap’n, after deliber- 
ating a moment, “it would be like mak- 
in’ faces at a boy in school. I’ve 
learned a lesson to-day. I’m fifty-six 
years old, and I’m goin’ to stay so.” 

And he went on growling his song. 
And the wives on the rear seat found 
an inexhaustible topic in the actions of 
Miss Philamese Bibb. 


You’ve been 
I’ve seen 
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ILLUSTRATED BY SIGURD SCHOU 


N the face of a certain discouraging 
proverb about the future of minis- 
ters’ sons, it was currently agreed 

among his friends that young Morgan 
Halnaby was destined to make glad his 
father’s heart. His father’s heart, how- 
ever, happened very suddenly to stop 
beating for all time, on the day that 
the boy was graduated, with many hon- 
ors, from the law school; and, there- 
fore, Colonel Dexter, the New York 
district attorney and a warden in Doc- 
tor Halnaby’s church, appointed Mor- 
gan a deputy assistant on his staff. Hal- 
naby jumped into the harness with the 
straining zeal of a blooded colt in a 
maiden race. He had always been ter- 
ribly in earnest about everything, since 
he had been old enough to be in ear- 
nest at all. 

That was the year of the Greenpoint 
bridge fraud, when the district attorney 
sent Mr. Commissioner Crawlett ‘to 
jail, and when Crawlett’s colleagues, 
Foltz and Kernan, disappeared between 
two days. Halnaby had not quite as 
much to do with the case as Colonel 
Dexter’s head office boy; but he slaved 


and worried over it, until, one morning, 
his mother found him shivering on the 
edge of his bed with a stitch in his 
side, trying to put both feet into the 
left leg of his trousers, and amiably ad- 
dressing his boot trees as “gentlemen 
of the jury.”’ So they took Halnaby to 
a sanitarium, where he speedily and 
completely recovered from the pneu- 
monia; but the colonel, who loved him, 
ordered him to a friend’s ranch in 
southern Arizona, and promised him 
his job again in six months. 

An ordinary fellow, who, like Mor- 
gan, had never been west of the Or- 
anges, would have welcomed the pros- 
pect of that sort of a holiday in a fron- 
tier country among strange and prim- 
itive types of men. But Halnaby had 
lived, in a sense, chiefly with books; 
and men did not interest him. At col- 
lege he was respected and not unpopu- 
lar, but no one ever slapped him on the 
back and asked him what he was going 
to do to-night. In his profession he 
had seen no human side. To Halnaby, 
the law was a vast, self-impelled ma- 
chine, of which good men were the cogs 
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and levers, and in which bad men were 
ground up like so many lumps of 
refuse. It was obvious to him that cogs 
were essentially the same the world 
over, and refuse, also; and from this 
viewpoint, which was the only one he 
had, people in Arizona could not differ 
from people in New York. 

Halnaby journeyed morosely to Kan- 
sas City, and whirled south over the 
Atchison through the wild glory that 
is Colorado, and the ardent splendor 
that is New Mexico. A wonderful con- 
tinent flew by the window of the Pull 
man, and Halnaby yawned and read a 
new treatise on criminal procedure. In- 
dians, and cowpunchers, and_pictur- 
esque Spanish women began to appear 
on the station platforms ; in the next sec 
tion to Halnaby’s, a trio of tanned cav- 
alry officers quietly told hair-raising 
anecdotes of the border; and Halnaby 
neither looked nor listened. 

The train swung through Santa Fé, 
and down the sun-seared course of the 
Rio Grande. Beyond Las Cruces, Hal- 


naby finished his law book for the sec- 


ond time, and strolled discontentedly 
to the smoking compartment. A man 
who sat there alone offered him a ci- 
gar, but the young lawyer’s pipe was 
already filled, and while he was light- 
ing it, Morgan was aware that his com- 
panion studied him intently. 

“Say,” abruptfy inquired the man, 
“your name’s Halnaby, isn’t it?” 

Morgan, rather startled, looked up 
over the flame of the match. The man 
was remotely reminiscent—a_ stocky 
person, with a hooked nose and a short 
red mustache. 

“Why, yes, that’s my name,” said 
Halnaby; and he picked up a newspa- 
per in order to end the conversation. 

“T’ve seen you in court. That’s my 
business—remembering faces.” The 
man stooped to knock the ashes from 
his cigar. ‘So you’ve quit Colonel 
Dexter's office, have you, Mr. Hal- 
naby?” he insinuated guardedly. 

“Oh, no,” replied Morgan, with 
youthful importance. “I’m only taking 
a vacation.” 

The man considered. 

“It’s a funny thing to run across you 
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out here,” said he, dropping his voice 
again. “My name’s Stebbins. I worked 
for Dexter on his Greenpoint bridge in- 
vestigation. You recollect—I’m the de- 
tective who nailed Commissioner Craw- 
lett that morning on the White Star 
dock.” 

Halnaby recollected him perfectly, 
now, but affected not to see the prof- 
fered hand. 

“How are you, Mr. Stebbins?” he 
asked politely. “Yes—our meeting 
here is certainly odd.” 

“A blame sight odder than you 
think,’ chuckled Stebbins. “Pull the 
door curtains, will you, Mr. Halnaby? 
The fact is, I’m on the same bridge job 
yet. I'm trailing Commissioner Ker- 
nan.” 

“Kernan?” said Halnaby, trying to 
conceal his unprofessional excitement. 
“Kernan? I thought Kernan went to 
Egypt. I’ve been in a hospital, where 
they didn’t tell me much.” 

“No, it was Abe Foltz that jumped 
to Egypt,” Stebbins explained; ‘and 
the fairy Abe flew with, she shot him 
at a hotel in Cairo, deader’n anybody. 
The record in his case is closed. But 
Billy Kernan’s in Mexico somewheres, 
waiting for boodle. I don’t know just 
where, but I’ll be wise pretty quick.” 

“I imagined Kernan didn’t come in 
for much of the boodle,” said Morgan. 

“Well, that’s right, too, Mr. Hal- 
naby,” rejoined the detective. “Ker- 
nan was the goat of the bunch—sort of 
a simple old fossil, that stuck to his 
pals and went crooked because they 
did. Foltz and Crawlett made a mon- 
key out of him. And the simplest thing 
he ever did was to fix this trail I'm 
on, that a blind cripple could follow. 
Kernan’s my meat, and don’t you for- 
get it. He’s furnished me a guide [ 
couldn’t miss if I wanted to.” 

Stebbins nodded confidentially at the 
sunset, and leaned back as_ the 
car lurched around a curve. The door 
curtains waved and shook; and one of 
the army officers was tilted, sprawling, 
into the smoking room. 

“Sure—the roadbed’s on the punk,” 
said Stebbins, in reply to the soldier’s 
apologies. “This gentleman and me 
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were just talking about it. Washed 
out, something fierce.” 

Halnaby returned to his seat in the 
main part of the Pullman. The com- 
monplace scene there was strangely im- 
pressed on his vision—a father work- 
ing over a jigsaw puzzle with his little 
daughter ; a timid old lady exasperating 
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which crept ceaselessly to and fro on 
a big steel beam an inch above his nose, 
until it dawned upon him dully that 
the object was his hand. He was lying 
on his back; and the beam upheld a 
preposterous tangle of wood and metal. 
He knew vaguely that he ought to do 
something, but the effort to reflect made 





Morgan, rather startled, looked up over the flame of the match. 


the surly conductor with childish ques- 
tions; a chubby priest, with a hand- 
kerchief tucked in his collar; a hard- 
jawed gambler playing euchre with a 
tall stockman. The car swayed over 
—and over—and over. There was a 
rending, sickening crash. A_ girl 
screamed horribly. 


Morgan watched a blackened object, 





his head ache; so he closed his eyes 
languidly. 

When he opened them again, he ob- 
served that the steel beam had moved 
upward a trifle. He observed, also, that 
he himself was moving, but in a direc- 
tion parallel with the ground—a fact 
which he deduced from feeling the 
scrape of sharp pebbles. 

“That hurts, you know,” he drawled. 





“There’s more air over here, sir,” 
said a panting, cracked voice. 
“Oh, very well!” assented Morgan. 
Soon the scraping ended, and the 
end of it unaccountably recalled Hal- 
naby to clear consciousness, with a 
leaping, painful throb of heart and ar- 
teries. He drew up his legs, and 
propped himself gingerly on an elbow, 
and the first thing he saw, through the 
thick haze of grimy dust, was a little 
old lady, croyching at his feet. 
“Smash-up ?” gasped Halnaby. 
“Did you—think it was a—tea par- 


ty?” she sputtered. 
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“Smash-up ?” gasped Halnaby. 


Halnaby actually smiled; the pluck 
of her warmed him liké a magic wine. 
She was the woman he had noticed in 
the Pullman, arguing with the ill-tem- 
pered conductor. By some freak of 
fortune, her plain brown dress was only 
slightly disordered, and her old-fash- 
ioned bonnet, with its queer lavender 
bows, was still perched, although rak- 
ishly, on her gray hair. 

“There must be a way out of this, 
somehow,” said he, looking above and 
around him at the relentless pack of 
wood and iron in which they were 
caged. 
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“No, sir; I guess we’re here to wait 
til called for,” she answered. “Hadn't 
we better holler? I guess they’ll chop 
us out pretty soon, don’t you?” 

Halnaby sat erect; when he did so, 
there was barely room for his head 
under the beam, which served as the 
ridgepole of their den. Through the 
wreckage, although it was impenetrable 
to the eye, some dim light sifted. 

“Daytime,” said he. 

“Yes, sir,” said the woman, and her 
voice trembled. 

“Are you hurt?” 
quickly. 

“Not much,” she said. “But I feel 
bad. I got to get out. I got to! Why 
don’t they begin chopping ?” 

Halnaby shouted for aid, and 
squirmed over the flinty gravel, and 
wrenched desperately at the merciless 
walls and roof of their prison house. 
The space in which they were trapped 
covered a diameter of perhaps a dozen 
feet. He hit upon the low, narrow 
mouth of a stifling tunnel, which ran 
a couple of yards and came to a dead 
block. Peering into it, Halnaby re- 
membered. 

“You pulled me out of that!” he ex- 
claimed, crawling back. “I'll thank you, 
if it’s the last thing I——” But he 
broke off sharply; the woman was 
praying. 

“Dear Lord,” she began, “if so be 
we are fit to live, this gentleman and 
me”—And the homely appeal went on 
steadily, without a quaver. “And bless 
my own poor man, and be kind to him, 
and——” She turned to Morgan. 
“Have you got any folks?” she whis- 
pered gravely. 

“My mother,” he 
breath. 

“And bless this gentleman’s mother, 
and be kind to her, for Jesus’ sake.” 

“Amen,” said Halnaby. 

The quaint, indomitable lavender 
bows bobbed up courageously again. 

“Now I guess we'll holler some 
more,” said she. “I guess there’s noth- 
ing else to do.” 

Morgan cleared his throat. 


asked Halnaby 


said, under his 


“I was just thinking,” he muttered | 


huskily. ‘‘There’s pencil and paper in 
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my pocket, and a silver flask. It won't 
break, or—I was thinking we could 
leave a message in it—in case they 
don’t——” He _ stumbled over the 
words, unable to finish them. 

The woman took his pencil; and, out 
of the bosom of her gown, she drew an 
oblong packet. She bent over it brief- 
ly, and then stuffed the bundle of pa- 
pers securely in Halnaby’s belt. 

“You're stronger’n me, sir,” she apol- 
ogized. “That stands a better chance 
with you. That’s all my message. I've 
wrote his name on the outside. That's 
what I was carrying to him. If it ain't 
too much bother—and he’s living not 
~y from here, in a town by the name 
of——’ 

“Look!” blurted Halnaby. “Look! 
Men are coming! There’s a lantern!” 

“No, sir,” said she quietly, clasping 
Morgan’s hand tight in both of hers. “I! 
seen that, full a minute ago. That 
ain’t no lantern. That’s fire.” 

Then every energy of Halnaby’s soul 
and body went into a constant call for 
help. He became a mechanical thing, 
brainless, unseeing, deaf. He heard 
neither his own shouts nor even the 
splintering clamor behind him. And 
yet some mysterious and superhuman 
extension of his being, at an infinite 
distance, seemed to feel, rather than 
hear, the vibration of a woman’s voice. 

“Brave—we got to be brave. It ain’t 
much to do. It won't last long. Brave 
—we got to—don’t mind me, sir, if it 
should make me cry and take on. Just 
let me hold onto you, so—we got to be 
brave. I done my best. A weary ways 
I come to meet him—I done my i 

Suddenly, Halnaby’s shoulders were 
clamped as in the grip of a mad giant; 
he was tossed and dragged furiously 
over hot iron, and the tearing points of 
broken timber, and the knifelike stones 
of a railroad embankment; and finally 
he found himself breathing free air, 
and lying on cool grass, and gazing 
soberly up into the fire-bitten face of 
the disagreeable conductor of the Pull- 
man. 

The conductor looked more disagree- 
able even than before. He was coat- 
less, his shirt was a burned rag, and 
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his brawny arms were scorched and 


bleeding. Leaning on a crowbar, he re- 
turned Halnaby’s gaze, and swore 
cheerfully. 


“All right, partner?” he grunted. 

“Yes,” said Halnaby. “There was a 
woman ¥ 

The conductor wheeled around, fling- 
ing words impatiently behind him. 

“We took out an old woman along 
with you, just then. Now, Cassidy— 
Meyer—pick up those axes!” And he 
limped rapidly down the bank to the 
smouldering wreck. 





The accident had happened close to 
a construction camp, some miles north 
of El Paso and the Mexican border; 
and a hospital was improvised in the 
big bunk shed. Here Halnaby walked 
about, eagerly anxious to serve his 
kind, for he was not quite the same 
young man who used to rate a law book 
above humanity. An army surgeon, 
himself badly wounded, was in charge 
of the hospital. 

“A woman with a lavender bonnet?” 


said the doctor to Halnaby. ‘“No— 
haven’t had time to notice. All the 
women are at the other end, behind 


that cloth partition. What’s her name? 


There’s a priest in there, running 
things.” 

“Her name?” repeated Morgan 
blankly. “Why, I never thought— 


maybe it’s here.” He pulled out the 
woman’s sealed bundle of papers, which 
he had transferred to his pocket. “Her 
name? Why—why 

The surgeon glanced with profes- 
sional keenness at Halnaby’s twitching 
mouth, and told him to take it easy, 
and hurried off. But Halnaby did not 
miss the surgeon. He blinked at the 
superscription on the packet. It read: 
“William Kernan.” 

The chubby priest, his boyish face 
now drawn and haggard, bustled 
around the curtain of unbleached cot- 
ton cloth, which screened the woman’s 
part of the hospital, and spoke to Hal- 
naby. 

“Weren’t you asking for an old lady 
in a brown dress?” said he. “She’s 
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quite safe, in yonder—a great help to 
us all.” 

“I’m glad to know that,” 
Halnaby. 

The priest thought that he manifest- 
ed his gladness in a strange way, for 
Morgan bit his lip, and jammed a pack- 
age viciously into his breast pocket. A 
man across the room called Halnaby, 
and the young lawyer went to him, and 
sat on the side of the bunk which Steb- 
bins occupied, flushed and voluble after 
his examination by the surgeon. 

“How’s this for rotten luck, Mr. 
Halnaby? Both ankles busted. Doc 
says I can’t walk for a month.” 

“Let’s be thankful that we're alive 
at all, Stebbins.” 

“T know,” said the detective. “But 
that’s over with. Our business goes 
on just the same—the things we've got 
to do—they haven’t changed any, have 
they ?” 

“I suppose not,” 
frowning. 

“Well, stoop down, will you?” said 
Stebbins. “Listen. I’m knocked out, 
see? Just at the time I was ready to 
make a killing for Dexter on that Ker- 
nan job. Now, it’s up to you to turn 
the trick, if the cards are still in the 
deck. There’s no time to wire for any- 
body. It’s up to you.” 

Morgan nodded wearily. 

“Stoop closer,” whispered Stebbins. 
“Billy Kernan’s wife was aboard that 
darned Pullman. She was going to 
meet Billy, and carrying, likely enough, 
what little swag Foltz and Crawlett left 
him. The silly old woman was steer- 
ing me straight, and never suspicioned 
it. See the joke? She thought she was 
helping Bill, and, instead of that, she 
was putting the handcuffs on him, Pray 
Heaven she came through this mess 
alive! ’Cause, if she did, the joke is 
good yet, thanks to your turning up.” 

Halnaby fingered the bundle in his 
pocket, and scowled savagely at the 
hissing arc light which hung from the 
rafters. A relief train had evidently 
arrived from El Paso. An alert squad 


mumbled 


muttered Halnaby, 


of doctors and blue-gowned nurses filed 
stanchly 
newspaper reporters 


into the shed. A couple of 
hastened about, 
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but with bandages in place of note- 
books ; and the priest was guiding fran- 
tic seekers along the ominous rows of 
bunks. 

“T never failed in my duty yet,” said 
Stebbins; “but I reckon I’d have fiz- 
zled, this trip, if it wasn’t for you, Mr. 
Halnaby. Now, you just take a crafty 
squint for Bill Kernan’s old woman. 
She’s wearing a brown dress, a ii 

“Never mind that, now,” interposed 
Halnaby. “Look at this.” And he laid 
the package of papers on the blanket, 
and dropped his head moodily on his 
hand. 

“Jehoshaphat!” exclaimed Stebbins, 





“We'll never see the woman again, Stebbiis.” 


spelling out the name. “What an old 
fool! Where in creation did you land 
on this? I'll bet it’s part of the boodle.” 

“JI—I found it.” Morgan made a 
quick little gesture of self-contempt, 
and rose abruptly. “I don’t believe I 
can tell you,” he said. “I don’t believe 
you’d understand. I’m going to hunt 
up a sheriff—or a ie 

“Wait!” said Stebbins excitedly. 
“What the dickens do you make of this 
truck ?” 

He had torn the cover from the pack- 
et and spilled the contents on his lap— 
half a dozen photographs, and a few 
letters. The pictures were mostly of 
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children; one was of a family group; 
another was a faded photograph in the 
style of the sixties—a girl in her wed- 
ding finery. The letters were unad- 
dressed, except one, on the envelope 
of which was written “Grandfather” in 
a sprawling hand, 

“Nothing but junk for Kernan from 
his kids,” was the detective’s comment. 
“But maybe one of these letters tells 
something, Mr. Halnaby. Hadn’t you 
better chase up the old lady?” 

Stebbins had pounced on a letter, and 
was reading it with ravenous interest. 
Morgan’s countenance was bright, and 
his eyes glittered curiously. He made 
no noise as he gathered up the pictures 
and remaining letters, and stuck them 
under his elbow, and paced away. Steb- 
bins, oblivious, read on. 

Halnaby traversed the room, smiling 
in a perplexed sort of fashion. He was 
not accustomed to the readjustment of 
his ideas, and the process puzzled him. 
In that bare, rude shanty, for instance, 
it seemed to his bewildered mind that 
he had found a marvelous place where 
there was no distinction between good 
people and bad people. The only two 
kinds of people here were those who 
gave help and those who needed it. 
Goodness and badness, as estimated by 
Halnaby’s legal machine, did not count 
here. A pure-faced nurse was here on 
a level with an evil-looking train hand; 
a priest was shoulder to shoulder with 
a hard-jawed gambler. And behind the 
cloth partition, good women were be- 
ing helped by the wife of a thief—by 
Kernan’s wife, who had prayed for 
Morgan Halnaby, and for his mother, 
and had stood so bravely with him on 
the vast threshold of eternity. 

The flimsy cloth showed to Halnaby 
a pair of shadows, one of a man, one 
of a woman with queer bows on her 
hat. The man was speaking. Halnaby 
crept close and listened, unashamed. 

“So I came up with the relief train, 
Eliza, when I heard the express was 
wrecked. I knew you were on it, from 
your wire. It was terrible—but every- 


thing’s all right, now.” 
“Yes, Bill,” sobbed the woman. 
“We'll go across to the Gulf, and 
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catch that steamer, just the same. I 
can get work in Montevideo, to earn 
our living.” Halnaby saw him put his 
arms around her clumsily. “There, 
there, dearie—faithful and true 
The deputy assistant district attorney 
drew aside the cloth an inch or two, 
and poked in a bundle of papers. 
“Mrs. Kernan,” he said, swiftly and 
firmly, “this is yours, I think. No— 
you mustn’t look at me, nor I at you. 
You’re in great danger here. They're 
making up a return train now for El 
Paso. You must take it. I shall keep 
guard over a New York officer who is 
pursuing you. You must travel under 
a false name, and you must start for the 
coast and sail for South America with- 
out an hour’s—yes, without a minute's 
delay. And—and God bless you!” 





Halnaby stood at the detective’s bunk. 

“T’ve made arrangements to move 
you, Stebbins,” he said cordially, “over 
to the frame house where the engineers 
live. You'll be easier there until you 
can travel. And I shan’t leave you for 
a moment, Stebbins. I’m going to stay 
by you night and day until you’re well.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Halnaby. ‘“You’re 
awful kind—thank you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” said Morgan. 

“But—how about Bill Kernan’s 
wife?” queried Stebbins. 

Halnaby looked very solemn. In the 
distance, a locomotive whistle gave a 
series of hoarse shrieks, and there was 
a rumble of car wheels. 

“We'll never see the woman again, 
Stebbins.” 

“Dead, Mr. Halnaby ?” 

“Gone,” declared Halnaby grimly. 

“Poor old lady!” faltered Stebbins, 
as they lifted him on the carrier. “Poor 
old Bill Kernan! This letter to him 
was pretty tough reading. It was from 
his daughter. She doesn’t believe he’s 
crooked. Maybe he wasn’t, really. Say, 
T kind of wish old Bill could get those 
letters, and all. You took ’em, didn’t 
you, Mr. Halnaby ?” 

“T’ll be answerable for them,” said 
Morgan, “although they don’t belong 
in the record of the case.” 
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N a slow, mild voice, as if sorry to 
force on its friends a reminder of 
the flight of time, the bell on Zion’s 

Hill Meetin’ House rang out four 
o'clock. The young girl on the grass 
under the trees at the gate of the Med- 
berry garden frowned as she counted 
the strokes; then laughed. 

“Half-pas’ three, this is!” she told 
herself in cheerful sarcasm. “Like 
*nough ’twill be half-pas’ four when he 
does put in his appearance. I wonder if 
it’s ever goin’ to be so as Mart Brock- 
way'll get to a place anywheres near 
th’ time he says he will.” The spirit of 
fair-mindedness was in her, however, 
so she added: “It don’t show much 
sense in me tobe forever a-comin’ to 
his ’pointments on th’ stroke; an’, any- 
how, ’tain’t a great of a matter if a sail 
on th’ river don’t start off just so.” 

This she confided to a great yellow 
butterfly drifting about her. When it 
vanished, she sought diversion in press- 
ing blades of grass to her lips to form 
“squalkers,” an accomplishment learned 
years ago from the tardy Martin. When 


she looked down, her face, because of 
its wide low brow and thick hair, 
smoothly parted, held suggestion of the 
gentle, noble ladies the old Italian 
painters loved; but when she lifted her 
eyes, gray pools of flickering laughter, 
and showed hes mouth, curved with 
the uses of humorous living, the kin- 
ship was rather to Moth, Cobweb, and 
Peablossom. It seemed a face whose 
owner’s nature was “compounded of 
many simples.” 

“Here come mother and Aunt 
Stat’ry. Wonder where they’re aimin’ 
for ?” 

Two women stepped with easy delib- 
eration down the path. They wore 
light-colored, stiffly-starched cambrics, 
worked collars fastened with cameo 
brooches, and shade hats tied under 
their chins, “second best clothes,” that 
plainly meant some honorable occasion 
was toward. 

“My landy laws, Content! You 
scared me out 0’ a year’s growth!” ex- 
claimed the larger woman in a voice of 
great tranquillity. “What you doin’ in 
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a calico frock an’ slat bunnit here four 
o'clock in th’ afternoon?” 

“Goin’ on th’ river.” 

“You got your supper in that bas- 
ket?” 

“M’m.” 

“T low Mart Brockway’s a-goin’ to 
sail th’ boat. My country! You cal- 
‘late he’s th’ only young man in Petti- 
paug?” Miss Statira Chadwick’s large, 
well-favored face wore a portentous 
look, her full voice rolled out augustly. 

“He’s th’ likeliest one.” Although 
Content swung her pink sunbonnet 
jauntily, her eyes shot a spark from 
their cloudy depths. 

Miss Statira’s companion twitched 
her arm furtively. 

“We got to be a-steppin’, Stat’ry,” 
she suggested in the soothing manner 
of the habitual peacemaker, “or we 
shan’t get to Mis’ Deacon Griswold’s 
to-day.” Her face was sweet and un- 
lined, a witness to years of placid liv- 
ing. As she passed Content, she 
stroked her hair with her mitted hand. 
“You behave prudent on the water, 
daughter, an’ get home by th’ edge o’ 
dark.” 

As the two went their way, the moth- 
er’s voice came back on the still air. 

“It’s plain to be seen, Stat’ry, you 
ain’t been married on to thirty year 
into the Medberry tribe or you'd never 
take it upon you to ’tempt to drive one 
o’ that brewin’.” 

Aunt Statira’s answer boomed out 
truculently: “If you’d a-took up with 
a stiffer course o’ conduct, Marthy 
Chadwick, when you first wedded that 
strong-headed Hiram Medberry, I 
guess I shouldn’t a-lived to see his 
daughter kitin’ round th’ land with a 
boy from a Tollux tribe, who 4 

Distance dimmed the end. Content 
laughed good-humoredly. > elas 
daughter!’ I ‘low if father could give 
in his vote, it’d be that I’d got con- 
sid’ble Chadwick blood into me.” 

In idle mood she scanned the house 
to which the ‘“‘strong-headed” Hiram 
had brought his bride those thirty 
years agone. The Medberry farm, 





near enough to the village to be “with- 
in meetin’ privileges,” yet neighbored 
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by woods and fields, was called “the 
sightliest in Pettipaug.” The white- 
pillared house, bordered with “ribbon” 
flower beds, the acres of upstanding 
grain and rich meadow land, the great 
red barns, all “red up” with rake and 
sickle made a pleasant picture of com- 
fort and prosperity. Hiram had 
“heired” the farm, and “a consider- 
‘ble nice sum 0’ money in bank,” from 
an uncle. Thrift and shrewdness had 
doubled his inheritance till he was 
counted “pretty nigh rich as ol’ judge.” 
He had married well, Squire Chad- 
wick’s daughter, who “always kep’ help 
in her kitchen an’ put out th’ heft o’ 
her sewin’.” His children “did him 
proud”—one town clerk, one married 
to a doctor in Middletown. 

“Hiram an’ Marthy’s kind o’ big-feel- 
in’,” said the neighbors in good-natured 
malice. ‘Must make ‘em wince a mite 
to have that little tyke o’ a Content 0’ 
theirn take up with Rich Brockway’s 
Mart.” 

Some of these thoughts fluttered in 
and out of Content’s dreaming mind, 
but only to raise a smile. Why, Mart 
was the same to her as her brothers ;- 
she had played with him since she was 
a baby; and, anyhow, what girl of am- 
bition would think of Mart that way? 

A piercing sweet whistle bugled up 
the road, and on its echo the tarried- 
for Martin. 

“Hello, Con; guess I’m kind o’ be- 
hindhand,” with no remorse to damp 
the joy of the road ringing in his voice. 

Content greeted him as boy to boy. 
“Hello! Not mor’n a hour,” as un- 
concernedly as he. 

They both laughed, because 
were young, and one a lover. 

Indeed, *twould have been a cold 
and a narrow heart to harbor severity 
against any one so full “of the mellow 
juice of life” as this tall, limber young 
fellow, whose gray-blue eyes and win- 
ning smile seemed always coaxing the 
beholder to share his gladness. 

“Le’s go through th’ lots, Connie; I 
kind o’ want to have a look at th’ ol’ 
place.” 

Across the pastures, the girl squeez- 
ing beneath the bars, while the man 


both 

















vaulted them, they went till they 
reached the river, lying calm as a blue 
lake in the quiet afternoon air. At 
the edge of the Medberry farm and 
still within its limits, a dilapidated 
brown cottage huddled itself humbly 
against the bank. Lean hollyhocks and 
gaunt lilac bushes hedged it in, scraggy 
lettuce and asparagus showed the plot 
of a forgotten garden. Even in its day 
of human inhabiting, this house must 
have been a poor, meagre thing. Now, 
in its loneliness, it was forlorn. Con- 
tent shrank from its poverty, she want- 
ed to forget Martin’s connection with 
it. But Martin gazed long at it with 
wistful tenderness. 

“Tt’s all th’ home I ever knew, Con- 
nie,” he said softly. “Seems if I could 
see grandmarm there in th’ kitchen 
cookin’ up some tasty mess ’gainst my 
comin’ home—currant pie or batter 
cakes.” 

A picture rose before Content of 
old Mrs. Brockway, fat, unwieldy, 
blowzed by toil, indoors and out. 

“You ’member your father?” 

“Sort of halfway, you might say, as 
a little tot like I was would. I mind 
th’ night they brought him home 
drownded, from Hatchet’s Reef, clear 
as print, though.” 

“An’ your mother?” 

“Died when I was a baby. Grand- 
marm always said I favored her in 
‘pearance. She was a Mather from 
down Maine way, an’ her folks was 
higher up than what father’s was, 
grandmarm ‘lowed. But they never 
took notice o’ me. 

“Well!” He turned his back on the 
house with an effort. “We'd better 
catch th’ tide.” 

They both ran down to the wharf, 
and Martin leaped aboard a small cat- 
boat. Content, watching with what ad- 
dress he unmoored his craft, could not 
help calling out sweetly: 

“You're dreadful kind o’ handy in a 
boat, Mart.” 


“?’Cause it ain’t work.” They both 


laughed at this well-understood joke. 

Content fell to pondering; why was 
Martin, more nimble of wit and body 
than any other Pettipaug young man, 
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only a day laborer at chance pieces of 
painting or carpentry? Thus far, fail- 
ure, more or less acute, had trailed his 
steps in every venture. She shook her- 
self free from the haunting question 
and jumped aboard the catboat, no 
oiled and varnished city toy, but a true 
Pettipaug craft, dirty, leaky, and 
stanch, 

Martin handed her the tiller, while 
he dropped the centreboard. “‘Just take 
a hitch ’round Nott’s Island, then let 
her get in her long leg down to th’ 
bridge.” 

“Look, there’s Aunt Mitty an’ Uncle 
Paphro Pratt, been clammin’ down to 
Poverty.” Content spoke in a mirth- 
ful whisper. “What you warrant she'll 
have it all ’round town by sunset you 
an’ me was skylarkin’ on th’ river to- 
gether?” 

“I’m _ willin’,’ answered Martin se- 
renely ; “°tain’t any cause o’ shame to 
me. 

Through “the blue, unclouded weath- 
er,” they voyaged down the river to 
Chipmunk Hollow, on whose woody 
headland they ate their supper, and in 
the twilight they drifted home with 
the tide. Martin was unusually silent, 
but pleasantly; and they were too old 
friends to feel the need of conversa- 
tion. Martin’s thoughts were all of the 
girl the other side of the tiller; Con- 
nie mightn’t be the handsomest girl in 
Pettipaug, but he wouldn’t change her 
eyes, filled now with light and now with 
shadow, or the dusky pink under the 
brown of her cheeks, or the curves of 
her lips that made him think of a mer- 
ry little cat, for all the pink and blue 
and white beauties in Middlesex Coun- 
ty. Content thought of him, likewise; 
was Martin really “born under an un- 
lucky star,” or was it his poor judg- 
ment and careless, unstrenuous ways, 
that caused his misadventures ? He took 
his hard knocks gallantly, poor boy, not 
with the grim courage her father would 
have worn, but with a sweet dauntless- 
ness that should have charmed miscra 
poena itself. 

Suddenly Martin spoke, laying his 
hand on hers where it held the tiller. 

“IT got steady work over to Pond 


, 
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She covered her face with her hands and ran from the room. 


Meadow, buildin the new depot there, 
for, maybe six months; good pay, too.” 

“You goin’ over there to live?” 

The dismay of her voice brought a 
very tender smile to Martin's face. 

“Judd Starkey’s goin’ to drive me to 
an’ fro’ mornin’ an’ evenin’s; he’s a- 
workin’ there, too. I’m a-goin’ to fix 
up th’ ol’ place.’ Content suspended 
judgment, waiting. “I want to live 
there.’ His voice trembled strangely. 
“T want you should live there with me, 
Connie.” 

The girl stared, childish plays beat 
in her memory. The man pressed both 
his hands down on hers. 

“T've always wanted to; I can’t mind 
th’ time I didn’t feel this way ‘bout you, 
I’ve always set by you.” 

She was speechless with amazement, 
now—WMartin to talk so to her! 

“T know it ain’t a-doin’ well for 
yourself to wed me. Your folks is 
way up high, an’ mine was way down 
low, an’ I can’t offer you a handsome 
house nor much to do with—but, oh, 
my little dearie; there ain’t a king 
could prize you more’n I do; an’ if 
there’s any truth in folks bein’ happy 
when other folks love ’em terr’bly——” 


His voice broke on that great word, 
his eyes, burning with feeling, finished 
for him. 

“Oh, Martin!” the girl cried pite- 
ously. “We’re such good friends!” 

“No, we ain’t,” harshly. ‘Least- 
ways, I ain’t. I’m a great sight more’n 
that; an’ I always have been. Oh, Con- 
nie, dearie, you must set by me; you 
can’t help it, when I do so by you. 
You’re kind 0’ took a-back now; but in 
a minute you'll know we was made for 
each other.” His smile was beguiling, 
his voice a tender pleading. Sudden- 
ly he flushed hotly: “It ain't ‘cause [’'m 
poor an’ ain’t got rich relations nor a 
good-appearin’ house—oh, Content, you 
wouldn’t feel like that?” 

It was her turn now to fling out 
scarlet flags of distress; but she held 
her eyes to his bravely. 

“No, it ain’t; it’s th’ kind o’ man 


you are.” 
“The kind o’ man?” he repeated 
numbly. “What’s there so outrageous 
7 oD 


agin’ me?” 

‘Nothin’. You’re a great sight pret- 
tier dispositioned than what I am; an’ 
more forgivin’, an’ kinder to folks.” 
She struggled in a maze of inarticulate- 
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“But I just know I’m th’ most 


ness. 
up an’ comin’ one.” 


“Of course you are,” eagerly. 
“You’re worth ten o’ me for real hard 
down grit.” 

“Don't you see then, Mart, I got to 
have somebody more to ’em that way 
than what I am?” piteously in her ef- 
forts to make him understand. 

“Tsrael in Egypt! Do you‘look to 
wed Moses an’ the prophets, Con?” 
He stretched out his arms to clasp her, 
but she evaded him, slipping away to 
another seat. ‘You can’t say you don’t 
prize me, Connie? Why, think what 
it’s meant to me, to be able to tell my- 
self I had you. Things has come kin- 
der hard my way; seems if luck was 
down on me; I couldn’t get th’ start 
most fellers do, an’ I ain’t got kinfolk 
to help me out; an’ I’ve had a power 
o’ setbacks, like that hurt I give me 
over to th’ mill; but I ain’t never lost 
holt, for when trouble was pilin’ thick- 
est on my back I’ve kep’ a grip on your 
settin’ store by me. ‘Let misfortunes 
howl their loudest,’ I says; ‘I’ve got th’ 
sweetest an’ th’ likeliest girl in this 
township, an’ she’s loyal to th’ bone.’ ” 

In this tempest of desire beating 
upon the girl, her will held true. The 
more the depth and power of that great 
gift, love, grew on her as Martin plead- 
ed, the more she understood that the 
root of the matter was not in her, and 
the honesty which was the warp on 
which the pattern of her life was woven 
forbade her to pretend, even to her- 
self. 

“T do set by you,” she cried, tears 
flowing for his pain, “but not like that, 
Martie; and I can’t say I do.” 

The young man reasoned and im- 
plored in his beguiling voice, calling 
upon every name of old comradeship 
and youthful sympathy to speak for 
him. 

“T don't—feel like you do, and I can’t 
say I do,” was her steady answer in a 
voice shaken by her pity. 

“You give me one kiss, Connie,” he 
cried in his misery, as the boat touched 
the wharf. “You ain’t kissed me in 
years now.” 

She saw the gay good humor of his 
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handsome face all dimmed with amazed 
grief, and her heart of compassion 
lifted her cheek to his, then some 
strand of reserve or coldness deep with- 
in pulled her away sharply. F 

“Good night!” she cried, and fled 
across the fields alone. 

The next day was heavy and unkind 
to Content, racked through it by re- 
morse and pity, and a kind of anger at 
herself that she could not be moved by 
such love. In the afternoon, she dressed 
herself daintily, and started “down 
street’; perhaps she might be able to 
walk away from herself, At the cross- 
roads, she stepped into the bushes to 
avoid the dust of two farm wagons, 
coming toward each other. One of the 
farmers drew up short. 

“Hearn th’ terr’ble news?” he shout- 
ed. 

Content listened; these were outsid- 
ers, not Pettipaug folk. 

“What say?” called out the other 
man, stopping, too. 

“Martin Brockway o’ Pettipaug’s 
killed over to Pond Meadow depot!” 
still louder. 

“Good Lord! How?” 

“Didn’t see it, myself. Seth Burr 
tol’ me. Seems Mary Pease’s child, 
you know that kind o’ silly one, she got 
on th’ track right in front o’ th’ ex- 
press. Wa’n’t anybody near ’nough to 
do nothin’ but this Brockway feller— 
Seth says he was allays one o’ th’ in- 
trepid kind—he was up on the bank, 
an’ he took a leap an’ landed right be- 
side th’ child an’ tried to sling it clear.” 

“Save its life?” cried the farmer’s 
wife. 

“No; injine was too quiek for him, 
histed ’em both into th’ air, an’ flung 
em to one side. Child was dead when 
folks got to it; no great loss, I deem 
it, poor ’flicted little creetur; an’ th’ 
man died as they was a-carryin’ him 
into a house.” 

Secure in her strangeness to them, 
Content walked by the farmers with the 
civil bow usual between all country 
wayfarers. The instinct of the hurt 
animal drove her home. She crept up 
the back stairs to her room, locked the 
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door, and flung herself on the bed, star- 
ing up at the corner of the wall. 
“Martin Brockway is dead! Martin 
was killed to-day!” she told herself 
steadily, over and over, like learning a 
lesson by rote, till presently the hap- 
pening became a part of last week’s 
news. When, in her own phrasing, she 
“had sensed it through,” she began to 
ask herself what it meant to her. The 
answer was a rush of blind fury at 
the insensate cruelty of High Heaven 
that Mart, so kindly to the world, so 
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She toiled at her “‘settin’ out” day and night. 


ungrasping for its favors, should have 
torn from him the one poor gift he 
desired, the right to live! What had 
poor Martin ever asked but to live and 
work and love? And even that denied 
him. This was his “portion of labor 
under the sun.” Like all the young, 
to Content, death 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days, 


was the “Unimaginable Evil.” Her 
heart was wrung with a terrible com- 
passion, like that of a mother who sees 
her child lie mangled before her. That 
his last night had been passed in the 
bitterness of ruined hope was like a 
knife turning in her side. 
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“And I wouldn’t even kiss him,” she 
moaned. 

By and by she saw Amasa Buell, one 
of Martin’s mates, come to the house. 
Noiselessly and swiftly she hid herself 
in the landing over the “foreroom” in 
which Amasa was seated. 

“I got a dreat’ful piece o’ work 
afore me, Mis’ Medberry,” the young 
man began hoarsely. Content could 
see his face pale with distress. 

“Hiram,” breathed her mother faint- 
ly, but Aunt Statira called out in strong 
accents: 

“For mercy sakes, Amasy, speak up 
prompt!” 

“It’s Martin Brockway; he’s killed 
over to Pond Meadow.” Then, halt- 
ingly, for he was in grief for his friend, 
he told the story, brought by Seth 
Burr. “I ain’t been over yet, myself, 
but I’m a-goin’. I thought some one’d 
better come prepare Content.” 

There was a tense pause, in which 
the listener felt strange purposes form- 


ing; then Aunt Statira’s full voice 
rolled out. 
“You’re real thoughtful, Amasy; 


poor Martin was a kind o’ a mate to 
th’ boys here, an’ bein’ as my niece was 
always at her brother’s heels, she saw 
consid’ble 0’ him. She’s got a feelin’ 
heart, too, Content has, an’ would have 
her mind on his friend’s ‘fliction, for 
th’ poor boy ain’t got no folks to 
mourn him.” 

3ewilderment spread over the young 
farmer’s face. “I “lowed he an’ Con- 
tent was consid’ble set on each other,” 
he murmured dazedly. 

Miss Statira swept on unregardingly. 
“Martin was terr’ble good company al- 
ways, full o’ his jokes an’ his capers; 
th’ boys just *bout delighted in him; 
they was always havin’ him in for an 
evenin’ or to their jaunts on th’ river 
an’ like that, an’ he an’ my niece had 
a sight 0’ good times in common.” 

“T always felt for th’ poor boy left 
so forlorn,” her mother’s mild voice be- 
gan. “I tol’ my sons to bring him 
right in to meals whenever it was, no 
matter *bout lettin? me know, an’ he’s 
slep’ here, too, an’ taken my daughter 
out in th’ boat an’ like that just same 
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as he was one o’ ’em.” Miss Statira’s 
theme sounded now on Mrs. Medber- 
ry’s tongue. “Poor boy, ain’t it sad, 
him to die so? The girls an’ boys’ll 
feel real sorrowful to lose him for one 
o’ their mates.” 

The listener stole back into her room. 
Rage burned in her cheeks and spark- 
led in her eyes. She saw whither this 
talk tended; now that Martin was dead 
and gone and no untoward event could 
bring their words to scorn, they were 
all set to deny him as her lover. They 
had fretted under the intimacy for 
years, Aunt Statira especially; and 
their pride had writhed at the idea of 
one of them, a Chadwick-Medberry, 
marrying shiftless, drunken fisherman 
Brockway’s son. Now that could nev- 
er be. Mart was dead; she was safe 
and they were glad. And the one great 
honor of Martin’s life, the happiness 
that had sustained him in all his dis- 
couragements, was to be reft out of his 
lifeless hand; the defenseless dead was 
to be stripped of the one cloak that 
still gave him dignity. 

“He was my lover, an’ I let him be; 
I ought to have known. And for them 
to say he was one o’ my mates!” She 
smote her hand against the wall, palm 
open. “They shall acknowledge him! 
Poor Mart ain’t goin’ to lose every- 
thing !” 

“That vast pity which almost made 
her die” gripped her again. 

A new voice sounded downstairs; 
Aunt Mitty Pratt had come, to con- 
dole; in her own view, “to spy ’round” 
in her neighbors. Whatever -grains of 
news her sharp old claws could scratch 
out of her neighbors’ premises were 
strewn abroad on the winds for all 
Pettipaug to gather. 

“Poor Marthy Medberry,” was the 
greeting that reached Content on the 
head of the stairs. “You’ve been called 
to mourn, an’ I feel for you.” 

“Aunt Mitty Aurilia Pratt, what are 
you drivin’ at?” This was Aunt Sta- 
tira, always “the head centre.” 

“Why, Stat’ry, ain’t you hearn? Poor 
Martin Brockway’s sf 

“Land, yes; An’ we’re dret’ful 
sorry, all o’ us, for he was as nice- 





appearin’ boy as you find in two days’ 
journey, an’ good-dispositioned, an’ 
high-principled, too.” 

“There ain’t any kin to sustain loss, 
that’s a real comfort,” Martha said gen- 
tly. “It'd a-broke a mother’s heart.” 

“There ain’t no kin, that’s true,” 
Aunt Mitty’s little, close-set black eyes 
darted a glance from mother to aunt, 
like a ferret. “But I cal’late there's 
one’ll feel it. Ain’t your Content to- 
kened to him?” 

The suddenness of this would have 
routed any but the veteran Statira. 

“Forever! Well, Aunt Mitty, where 
on earth did you pick up that trade?” 

“Law, Stat’ry, it’s all ’round Petti- 
paug, an’ as far over as Pond Meadow 
that they’re tokened. He’s been a- 
beauin’ her around these four years; 
home from singin’ school, an’ to church 
sociables, an’ like that; why, didn’t I 
see em with my own eyes, an’ Paphro 
with his'n, last night on th’ river; an’ 
if ever I saw sparkin’, ’twas them 
two.” 

“T ain’t denyin’ that,” Miss Statira 
returned, with a calm so unmoved her 
niece knew she must be keeping a 
strong hand on herself. ‘“Martin’s 
been in an’ out this house like one 0’ 
our own boys, ain’t he, Marthy? An’ 
Content’s gone ’round free as a sister 
with him. That’s all there’s to it, Aunt 
Mitty; you ask Marthy.” 

“He ain’t said a word to me, an’ she 
ain’t said a word to me ” began the 
less valiant Martha. 

“And I guess her own mother’d 
know. if there was tokenin’ goin’ 
’round,” triumphantly inserted the aunt. 

“An’ I guess her own father’d have 
somethin’ to say in the matter.” This 
was Hiram’s aggressive voice, as he 
came into the room, drawn by the high 
words. “My girl’s got somethin’ bet- 
ter to do than to give her promise to 
wed to a shiftless fellow like him ys 
A memory that he spoke of the dead 
checked him. “I ain’t got nothin’ agin’ 
th’ poor boy’s character, an’ he died in 
a manner by which we’d all be proud 
to leave this world; but my daughter 
war’t no more tokened to him than I 
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“Well, well, well!” Aunt Mitty was 
routed for once. “You can’t believe 
nothin’ you hear in this town, an’ only 
half you see. I was informed by good 
an’ reliable parties they was tokened— 
the ol’ Farrago!” 

For, swift as a rush of wind, Con- 
tent was upon them; Chadwick and 
Medberry looked forth from her brave 
eyes, and spoke in her steady voice. 

“You was right, Aunt Mitty, an 
everybody was right. I am tokened to 
Martin Brockway, tokened to wed him 
for his wife if he had a-lived.” 

Then all her courage fell in ruins 
before the astounded looks turned upon 
her. She covered her face with her 
hands and ran from the room, the tears, 
till then denied her, rising in a flood 
within her. 

A great emotional effort, as truly as 
a great physical one, leaves the body 
exhausted. Content slept without a 
dream, that night, and woke to a quiet 
dawn. She lay like a little boat at the 
last ebb of the tide, pushed violently 
from its moorings by the outgoing wa- 
ters, awaiting, in some peaceful inlet, 
the rush of the returning flood to sweep 
it on in new voyages. 

“Daughter,” a soft sound at her 
door. 

“Yes, mother.” The boat stirred, 
now, to the touch of the waters. 

Mrs. Medberry seated herself at the 
side of her daughter’s bed, her face a 
queer confusion of regret and joy. “I 
got news for you, my dearie. It ain’t 
what we thought *bout Martin. He 
ain’t dead.” 

“Not dead?” 

“No, Connie”—and now joy won, 
for the happiness she was bringing her 
little girl—“nor likely to die, either. He 
was in a kind o’ a numb state, you 
might say, an’ there was a great doctor 
over to Pond Meadow avisitin’, an’ 
he worked over him th’ hull night, an’ 
he’s a-goin’ to get up ’gain by an’ by.” 

“How you know?” 

“Amasy brought th’ word, just now; 
he’s been over there last night; an’ 
when th’ doctor tol’ him, he posted 
right over to you, ‘cause Aunt Mitty 
tol’ him yesterday. ITe’s a fine young 
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man, Amasy is.” She ended with a 
long sigh, and the regret was all up- 
permost as she went on: “We talked 
it over, your father an’ me, ’fore I 
come up. Martin ain’t what we'd a- 
chosen for one o’ our daughters, either 
in his fam’ly connections nor yet in 
himself; but he’s a good-principled 
young man an’ pretty-dispositioned ; 
an’ if he’s your choice, we ain’t a-goin’ 
to thwart you, but’ll give you as good 
a settin’ out as we give Arletty.” This 
was a long speech for Martha, whose 
wishes were made vocal through Sta- 
tira or Hiram, and ended in tremulous 
tears. 

Content had lain quiet through this, 
her hand passive in her mother’s, but 
her brain leaped and struggled to one 
frantic obligation. She had danced, 
now she must pay the piper. She had 
tokened herself before all Pettipaug— 
for soa word to Aunt Mitty counted— 
and before all Pettipaug she must abide 
by her word. Not, though Martin 
were the beast of the old fairy tale, 
could she break her promise. To have 
it said that she, Content Medberry, had 
claimed a husband dead and dumb, and 
dared not claim him living and able 
to tell his own story! ’Twould be food 
for mirth for Pettipaug through three 
generations; the laughter already cack- 
ling in her ears sickened her. She 
caught a word from out an earlier day, 
of her great-aunt, Hepsy Medberry, 
jilted by her lover, who had sworn to 
take the next man that offered himself, 
and who had wedded, under that vow, 
a dull-witted miser of seventy. She 
had, on the wild wind of her pity, flung 
herself forth to the world as Martin’s 
sweetheart; now, since it was not her 
true character, with all her skill and 
courage she must feign the part. 

Two whirling months brought the 
day of their wedding, for in that Petti- 
paug of long ago engagements were 
unknown, and would have been deemed 
flaunting proceedings. To Aunt Mitty 
or some other trusted town crier, the 
news that he and she “were tokened” 
was confided, then with all possible 
speed the banns were three Sundays 
read out in meetin’, and the marryin’ 
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“Pocr Martie!” She took his hand. 


“It’s dreadful for you, too, and there ain't 


any way out!” 


took place. Martin accepted the change 
in his sweetheart with unquestioning 
happiness; perhaps it was a whim, that 
night; perhaps fear had showed to her 
her true feeling; he concentrated all 
his powers in loving her and in “tinker- 
in’ up th’ ol’ house” for her homecom- 
ing. 

As for Content, she toiled at her 
“settin’ out” day and night, “as if she 
were laying up a store of linen, for the 


world to come.” Work was the opiate 
with which she kept at bay regret, 
shame, terror, and the score of other 
ugly phantoms which grimaced and 
beckoned within her brain. If the 
fashion of the strong and gallant lover 
she had dreamed one day to know 
pushed its way before Martin’s face, 
she stitched the long white seam of a 
sheet furiously; if the realization of 
‘Martin’s light-hearted carelessness was 
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brought close to her, she sewed fine, 
small tucks into her underclothes with 
desperate nicety. She had been a fool, 
let none abide her folly but herself. She 
would “go through with it,” if 
it drained her courage to the lees. Mar- 
tin found her gentle, grave, and shy, 
so new a girl to the vivid, mischief- 
fancying comrade of his boyhood, that 
he believed the miracle of new love 
was moving within her. 


On “a strong, shouting day of au- 
tumn,” when all the lower earth was 
cleared of vapors by the sweep of the 
wind, and the thick fleeces of white 
clouds high up in the sky were flung 
in great heaps upon each other, Con- 
tent and Martin were married. ‘The 
best-lookin’ couple Pettipaug seen in 
half a century,” commented the neigh- 
bors, for Martin’s ruddy charm had 
been refined by illness, and all the fires 
of Content’s soul burned in her brown 
cheeks and flashed in her wide eyes. 
She was as one magnetized, moving 
through all the usages proper to the 
day without feeling or thought. Her 
feet did not know the ground they trod, 
her eyes did not see the sights before 
them, her ears did not hear the words 
to which her lips made answer. The 
puppet of a compelling, hidden fate, 
she twinkled in and out through the 
shiftings of the scene as the unseen 
hand moved her. 

Somehow it was all over and she and 
Martin were driving off, her new silk 
gown, in which she was that Sunday 
“to walk bride” packed in the horsehair 
trunk behind her. Theirs was to be 
no “weddin’ tower’”—Martha could not 
afford that—but a visit of a few days 
to ancient Grandma Medberry over in 
Bozrah, too old and infirm to come to 
the wedding, but eager to see this best- 
beloved grandchild once more. Amid 
showers of rice, flutterings of fare- 
wells, and shouts of good wishes, Con- 
tent called back her good-by to the old 
home, the last radiance her face was 
to wear in many a day beaming upon 
it. The young horses, startled by all 
the strange noises, reared and _ shied 
continually, so that the first few miles 
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Martin’s whole mind was on his reins. 
When the long windings of Candlelight 
Hill began to sober them he turned to 
look at his little “mate,’’ now indeed 
his “mate immortal.” The beautiful 
color was still on her cheeks, but her 
eyelids dropped wearily, and under 
their edges were bluish shadows. 

“You tired, dearie?” he asked in a 
voice movingly tender. 

Content nodded silently. She was 
beginning to wake up; strange and ter- 
rible thrills of pain shot athwart the 
currents of her body spiritual. 

“I cal’late it was consid’ble of a 
sightly marryin’,”’ Mart went on, his 
voice nimble still with the excitement 
of the event, “though I was so kind o’ 
*mazed with my part o’ it, I dunno as 
I sensed a thing ’xactly, from start to 
finish. I can take my looks at th’ bride, 
now.” He freed one hand to lay it 
over hers, 

Content locked her teeth to hold their 
chattering, and clinched her hands to- 
gether under the folds of her dress. 
What insanity of honor had bound her 
to Martin? What madness of pride 
had led her captive to the fear of Pet- 
tipaug? That morning she had been 
free, Content Medberry, her own law 
and master; this evening she was Mar- 
tin Brockway’s wife! She beat back 
something that struggled wildly in her 
throat. 

They reached the crest of the hill, 
and Martin halted the horses to rest. 
All around them stretched the great 
bare uplands, void of man or dwelling, 
below lay peaceful Bozrah, the farther 
village of Grassy Slope, and away in 
the dimness other hamlets. Even so 
the coming years unrolled themselves 
before the girl in swift panorama, She 
saw herself another Grandmarm Brock- 
way, bent and broken with patient toil 
for this man by her side, who would be 
even as his fathers before him, for did 
not tradition make all the Brockway 
men handsome, pleasing, and worth- 
less? She turned with fierceness upon 
this man, her husband. How well she 
knew him, so kind, so likable, so inef- 
fective. The names of her own for- 
bears burned within her, judges, doc- 














tors, divines, even solid farmers like her 
father, honored by offices, in church 
and state. And she, the daughter of 
those valued, dignified Posts, Sissons, 
Chadwicks, and Newberrys, all the 
worthy patronymics of Pettipaug, had 
thrown herself away on this long- 
limbed, handsome wastethrift, and for 
nothing! For she knew now, as she 
had done that night on the river, that 
she could not love him. 

“You ain’t gettin’ homesick, dearie?” 
Martin asked anxiously. Her silence 
had reached him at last, and he put his 
arm protectingly about her. 

The something in her throat broke 
free in a fierce scream; she pushed him 
from her, so that he reeled. 

“Let me out! Let me out!” 

Blank bewilderment stared from the 
man’s face, but he held her down in 
her seat with a strong hand. 

“Don’t you try to get out till I cramp 
th’ wheel,” he said gently. 

His level voice calmed her a little; 
‘twas like the Mart she knew well in 
ancient adventures by flood and field. 
She ceased to struggle, and her voice 
was less frantic as she pleaded: 

“T can’t go through with it, Mart. 
Don’t ask I should!” 

“What you mean, Connie?” 

“This! This marryin’!” 

He regarded her, still in his daze. 

“But we’re married a’ready, girl!” 

For answer, she wrung her hands 
woefully. “I know we are. That’s the 
awfulness of it,” in her voice of dry 
misery, “married forever an’ always. 
It’s terr’ble! It'll kill me!” 

Martin stumbled about in his dark- 
ness of understanding. ‘‘There, there, 
little dearie, you’re all beat out; ’tis 
been an excitin’ day, an’ you’ve worked 
too hard afore.” His arm about her 
drew her close. 

“Martin Brockway, let me go afore 
JI——” She crushed the words back. 

He drew away his arm. “What is 
it, Con? Out with it!’ The old kind- 
ly comrade, not the new lover, spoke 
now. 

She lifted her eyes straight to his, 
fearless in her suffering, and unregard- 
ing. “I hadn’t ought to a-wedded you, 
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Martie; I’m a wicked girl for so doin’. 
For I don’t care one spark for you— 
that way—an’ never did. I don’t love 
you.” She said the bald, crude truth 
in a simple voice, but her whole body 
throbbed to the passion beating within 
her. 

Martin wound the reins about the 
whip. “I ‘low I'll hitch ’em to th’ 
fence,” he said, in a matter-of-course 
manner, “an’ we’ll sit on th’ ground; 
we can talk some better then.” 

They sat side by side on a blanket 
he spread under the lee of a fence. 
The wind had quieted. It seemed a 
very still, lonely world. Content told 
every line of her story, leaving out 
nothing ; in the letting open of all flood 
gates, hardly softening any hard word 
of it. 

“T meant to go through with it, Mart, 
without you should ever know how it 
was with me,” she ended, “an’ I did, 
up to right now, an’ then—oh, I never 
meant to do like this, but now ’tis done 
an’ you understand why it was, an’ how 
I feel, it ain't so hard some way.” The 
last words were said in a voice of re- 
lief, childlike in its innocence. 

“Poor little girl!” Martin muttered 
low to himself. 

He sat with his head turned from 
her, looking toward the village; she 
could not see his face, but his tone 
moved her, even in her transport of 
misery. 

“Poor Martie!”” She took his hand. 
“Tt’s dreadful for you, too, an’ there 
ain’t any way out!” 

“Yes, there is,” he answered, in the 
same low voice. 

“We're married.” She sounded the 
last words despairingly, “there ain’t 
a way out.” 

“If you mean we can’t get unmar- 
ried, that’s terr’ble true, Content, but 
we ain't obligated to carry it through 
—like—like other folks. There's th’ 
out.” He drew from his pocket a let- 
ter. He turned it over in his hands, 
his face still hidden from her. “Ed 
Castle wrote me that more’n a week 
’g0. You call to mind Ed left these 
parts six year past? He’s got what 
they call a ranch out West, an al- 
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mighty big farm, as I take it, an’ he 
offers me a good payin’ place on it, 
‘cause I was allays a kind o’ mate 0’ 
his. I’ve been a-figgerin’ it out while 
you’ve been a-tellin’ all this. You go 
over to your grandmarm, stay as long 
as you like, an’ then, when you feel 
good and ready, you go ‘long back 
home an’ face th’ folks. I'll cut on out 
to Ed’s on some train to-night.” 

“Oh!” cried Content helplessly, for 
Martin had lined out this amazing pur- 
pose as simply as if he had suggested 
driving by a different road to Bozrah. 
“When you’d come back?” 

Very slowly he turned upon her. 
The waters of pity flowed over her 
parched spirit as on the night of his 
accident, for the face she saw was 
stricken lean with suffering, the boy all 
merged in lines of man’s hard experi- 
ence. It was not Martin as she had 
ever known him. 

“Oh, Martie, you care so!” she quiv- 
ered out. 

“Content, this is th’ last talk me an’ 
you'll ever have "bout it,” he said, in 
his new man’s tones. “I care so much, 
this goin’ is like takin’ that right hand 
o’ mine”—he laid it, brown and strong, 
heavily on her knee—‘“an’ hagglin’ it 
off with rusty knives, but to live long- 
side o’ you an’ see you grow to hate 
me, as you would tf we was to be 
wedded folks—you’re made that way— 
that’d be gougin’ out my heart every 
day.” 

He brought out of his pocket his 
wallet, shinin’ new for his wedding, and 
counted out some bills. “Here,” press- 
ing them into her hands, “that’s half 
o’ all I got. There’s the house to home 
an’ th’ garden an’ chickens an’ ducks, 
an’ I'll send you th’ first money I make. 
Your folk won't let you starve, 
nuther.” 

“Oh, can’t we wait? Why do we 
do it now?” she urged him pitifully. 

“We got to do it now,” he answered 
sombrely, “there ain’t nothin’ but th’ 
elder’s words to hold us together yet, 
but if we waited’—he clinched his 


hands—“TI can’t do it only just now!’ 
He stood up. 
her to her feet. 


“Come.” He helped 
Then he took her in* 
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his arms and kissed her, not with any 
violence of passion, but with a linger- 
ing, heartbroken tenderness, as we kiss 
the dead good-by forever. In silence 
they drove down to Bozrah. 


Pettipaug buzzed shrilly over Con- 
tent’s return and Martin’s departure, 
but the elopement of Deacon Tuttle’s 
daughter with a roving peddler fur- 
nishing a new nine days’ wonder, ex- 
citement swept into other channels. 
Content lived in the little house where 
the river talked to her all day long; 
she tended the garden and the “crit- 
turs,” made butter, fished at the weir, 
raked the hay from her little plot, 
sewed for her mother, and kept the 
house a miracle of tidiness, and she did 
it all with a passion of success. If she 
had married “slack-twisted” Mart 
3rockway, she would show herself to 
Pettipaug the “smartest driver” in the 
township. No one dare say there was 
anything slack about her. To no hu- 
man being, not even her mother, did 
she tell the truth why her husband had 
gone; Martin had an excellent good of- 
fer; yes, he might be back soon; yes, 
she might go out to him, and her high 
head and steady eyes baffled further 
questioning. She kept to herself, too, 
all the small troubles of the changing 
year, the blight that burned the corn, 
the sickness that killed all her young 
ducks, the storm that broke down the 
apple tree, the hard toil by day in hot 
sun or cold wind, the lonely silence by 
night shut away across the fields. 

For these, as for the pleasures of her 
days, visits from friends, a sail on the 
river, the beauty of the river itself, all 
the color of daily living were written 
in her letters to the West. They grew 
to be the very soul of herself; all she 
was or hoped to be for that week went 
into its letter; and as Dean Swift, upon 
finishing one missive to Stella, began at 
once another “because he could not bear 
to let go her kind little hand,” so when 
her bulletin was stowed away in Uncle 
Pahpro Pratt’s mail pack, she imme- 
diately set down the first words of the 
next: “Dear Martin.” 

Not as to a lover, still less as to a 
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She took his thin cheeks in her two palms, pressing them gently. 


husband, did she write, but as to her 
old playmate, Martie Brockway. Mar- 
tin had always understood her from 
the days when, a little girl in a pink 
tire, she had fled for comfort to the 
big boy paddling about in the shallows 
of the river, to the terrible crisis of 
her marriage night; he had never ad- 
vised or criticised or reproved, just had 
been sorry and helped, and so was he 
in his letters now; for he, too, wrote 
every week, ill-spelled, ill-expressed 
missives, but full of the sweet and 
happy comradeship of the old days be- 
fore they were man and wife. And 
there was always money in them, not 
much, only a few dollars some weeks, 
for Martin had not prospered greatly 
yet. No discouragement clouded his 
stories, however; the end of the rain- 
bow and the pot of gold was always 
—just—beyond. He never spoke of 
coming home, save in ironic pleasantry, 
as one might say “when my ship comes 
in.” 

Thus, swiftly and strangely, two 
years slipped by. One late spring aft- 
ernoon, just at the edge of dark, Con- 
tent, returning from Pond Meadow, 
where she had driven with her father 
to put “butter money” in the bank, saw 
a man’s figure in her garden, outlined 
against the sky. Her heart beat quick 
and little, then calmed; this was not 
Martin. The stranger was an oldish 


man, with a shrewd and humorous face 
and kindly eyes. 

“Mis’ Martin Brockway?” he asked, 
holding out a big hand. 

“You know my husband?” she asked, 
smiling, for not thus would he bring il! 
news. 

The man studied her coolly. Two 
years of wind and weather had deep 
ened the brown of her skin and sobered 
the sparkle in her face, but her eyes 
were as softly alluring and her smile as 
bravely gay as ever. 

“Say, now,” exclaimed the man, 
“you’re as pretty in th’ face as that 
pictur’ he had ‘long o’ him. Land, 
yes, I know Mart. My name’s Samuel 
Bill, from over beyond Nineveh way.” 

Content felt “free” with this stran- 
ger at once. “You come right into the 
kitchen,” she urged hospitably, “it’s 
real chill this freshet weather, an’ it’s 
warmer there. I'll bresh up a fire an’ 
get you an’ me some supper.” 

The man looked about the kitchen, 
clean as wax, and humming with 
warmth; he noted the fresh white cur- 
tains at the window, the begonias and 
winter roses in pots, the shining tins 
behind the stove. 

“Mart’s tol’ble well fixed here, ain’t 
he? Why th’ Ol’ Farrago don’t he 
come home to itr” he asked genially. 

Content laughed, and pulled out the 
moulding board. 
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“I ain’t come from him, you under- 
stand,” Samuel Bill went on with his 
discourse, while she took swift, capable 
steps for supper. “He don’t know I’m 
nearer this outfit than a thousand mile. 
I seen him long ’bout a month back.” 

“T had a letter last night,” swiftly. 

“You did? Well, I ‘low that’s some 
newsier than I be. Got over his bone- 
break fever by now? Turr’ble weak- 
enin’ that was to him.” 

Content rattled a pan for reply. 
Martin had not written of the fever. 

“Comin’ ‘long on top o’ that hoss 
kick he got in th’ side made things kind 
o’ bad. Mart’s as venturesome chap as 
I’d hope to see. Now, that hoss was 
one nobody in th’ hull bunch was will- 
in’ to tackle.” 

“You know Martin long?” No men- 
tion had been made of that accident, 
either, 

“From fust day he hit Ed’s ranch. 
Me an’ Ed’s partners. I’m home on a 
visit to th’ folks. Too bad th’ Injuns 
run off Mart’s hosses just as he got 
started for himself. Took *bout all he’d 
laid up. Me an’ Ed didn’t want he 
should cut loose from us an’ set up 
on in Injun country, but he was sot 
to be his own boss. Then he tried 
minin’ a spell; warn’t that his next 
move?” 

“You set you up to th’ table now; 
supper’s all cooked.” She evaded him 
shrewdly at each question. 

“Well, he had ’bout th’ lowest skunk 
for a partner west o’ th’ Mississippi. 
Lit out with all th’ mine ever panned 
out. My, these biscuits taste homey, 
Mis’ Brockway !” 

Mr. Bill rambled on between mouth- 
fuls, stories of Martin’s bad luck tan- 
gled up with comments on his cour- 
age, popularity, and good character. 

“He’s straight’s a _ string, Mis’ 
Brockway,” he remarked, as he passed 
his cup for more tea, “won’t look at 
a woman, even a Sioux squaw. ‘I got 
a almighty nice wife to home,’ he’s al- 
lays braggin’. Straight’s a string!” 

Content started; that this might be 
had never entered her mind. “Yes,” 
she said softly. 

“Martin’s smart, too; he’s got a 
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headpiece onto him, an’ I dunno as 
I’d say he was ’fraid 0’ work, neither.” 
He seemed to be thinking aloud. 

His hearer smiled wisely, as she saw 
this stranger wrestling with her old 
problem, Martin’s failure in life. 

“He’s a nice boy, Martie is.” The 
man moved to surer ground. “I dunno 
as I ever see anyboy folks take to mor’n 
they do to him; he’s got a kind 0’ way 
with him, Mart has; that makes you 
tell him what’s goin’ on in your mind, 
an’ feel better for it, too. It seems 
dre’tful kind o’ easy to ask help o’ him; 
he’s so willin’ to give it right out to 
you, just quick as you come for it, 
whether it’s his last cent or his last 
breath.” 

“Yes,” said Martin’s wife again. 
Then, suddenly: “I wish I could see 
him.” 

“T bet you do!” heartily. “You get 
him back here, Mis’ Brockway; th’ 
West’s a mighty rough kind o’ world, 
an’ powerful hard on a man’s strength. 
You persuade him that fortune he’s al- 
lays a-goin’ to make ain’t wuth it when 
he’s got this nice little home here, 
waitin’ for him.” 

Samuel Bill left in the morning, but 
his words stayed with Content. It 
was “dreat’ful kind o’ easy to ask help” 
from Martin, and she wanted that help. 
There was no chance now she should 
ever feel for any man that great mov- 
ing of the heart she once had hoped 
to know; she was, oh, very fond of 
Martin, his presence now would bring 
her no misery, but rather pleasure and 
comfort. They would be as happy and 
affectionate as half the husbands and 
wives in the world. They could work 
together on the little farm in prosperity 
and peace. Martin must come home. 

It took three weeks of slow thinking 
to reach this decision, for she would 
not “repent at leisure” this time. Then 
she wrote Martin, with sweet, cool can- 
dor, all she had thought out. 

Six weeks went by before her an- 
swer came; double the time that had 
ever passed between letters before. 
Content explained to herself over and 
over the varied occasions for delay, yet 
circles grew under her eyes, and the 
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eyes themselves had a strained look. 
At last, on a blazing noon of heat, her 
father brought her the letter. It was 


very short; in a wandering hand, dated 
only ten days before. 


Dear Connie: Enclosed you'll find. It 
ain't much. I been sick a little. When I 
get back my health I got a good job waitin’ 
for me some miles from here. As to what 
you said in your last, no. We decided that 
all is best as we are. Yours as always, 

Marr. 


A ragged dollar bill fluttered out. 
The clock in the kitchen ticked, the bees 
hummed at the door, and the water 
whispered below the stones, while Con- 
tent sat with her face buried in her 
arms, stretched on the table before her. 
The face she lifted at last was wet with 
tears, yet she smiled through them. 

“He’s sick, he’s poor, he’s down- 
hearted, I can tell. He ain’t successful. 
What if he ain’t?) Amasy Buell’s suc- 
cessful, an’ Jerry, an’ ’Bijah, an’ 
father, an’—oh, pretty nigh everybody 
in Pettipaug. I’m successful! I got 
four hundred dollars in th’ bank I 
made myself, ’sides my livin’, Don’t 
seem’s if ’twere much to have faculty 
and get ‘long, but how many folks is 
there that'll share their last cent or 
their last breath with you, like Mart 
can, and make you feel comforted right 
to once? I can’t. I don’t know how. 
1 guess havin’ money in bank, an’ own- 
in’ seventy head o’ cattle, an’ bein’ se- 
lectman ain’t all there is to life; bein’ 
kind an’ havin’ sympathy an’ helpin’ 
folks counts more’n all th’ others put 
together.” She held out her arms, with 
a low cry: “Oh, Martie, Martie, J want 
you!” 

She started to her feet, and began 
setting her house to rights in a fury of 
haste. “I been a fool long ’nough. If 
Mart won’t come to me, I’m a-goin’ to 
him!” She spoke with all her strong 
courage. 

Through what weariness, difficulties, 
and dangers that long-ago Pettipaug 
girl, who never in her life had been 
fiity miles from her own village, found 
her way to Horse Hill Mine will never 
be known, for Content never told. One 
hot noon, pale, dust-grimed, heavy- 
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eyed, she stumbled out of the stage 
at the Corners and asked her way from 
the saloon keeper in a voice that, 
though thin from the long days’ strain, 
was yet undaunted. She followed his 
civil direction along the empty street, 
for the men were all at the mine, till 
she came to the cabin she sought. ; 

“Martin Brockway!” she called to 
the twilight within. 

No one answered, but a figure hud- 
died on a bunk stirred. She walked 
over to it. Gaunt, yellow-skinned, and 
sunken together, she yet knew it for 
her husband. The speech she had said 
for a thousand miles to hold her cour- 
age true faltered and died. She gath- 
ered his weak body in her arms and 
pressed his head against her breast. 

“That you, Connie?” faintly. “I 
thought ’twas th’ fever. If I was able 
I'd be surprised, but I’ve had this fever 
onto me so long I ain't got many feel- 
in’s left.” 

She smoothed back his hair. “1 
come all the way clear from Pettipaug 
to take you home, Martie.” 

He roused himself. “You sorry for 
me again?” 

“Some, right now, ’cause you're sick, 
but other times I—ain’t.” She tried 
to laugh. “What’s a man like you, 
with a house an’ a garden an’ a likely, 
good-appearin’ wife, to be pitied 
about ?” 

His hollow face crimsoned. “I ain't 
succeeded ; that was my very last dol- 
lat.” 

“Well, I’ve succeeded, and one in 
the family’s enough. I learned a sight 
these two years, livin’ alone, an’ a 
sight more these three weeks crossin’ 
the country after you. There’s things 
you got, Mart, things you had when 
you was a little boy, that kep’ th’ other 
boys from plaguin’ me, that’s bigger 
an’ better’n success. There’s men—in 
th’ White House, maybe—couldn’t ’a’ 
pulled that poor little child off th’ 
track; they hadn’t it in ’em. An’ men 
in th’ city, worth their fortunes, that 
couldn’t get a girl to cross clear over 
th’ United States, just for them, if they 
begged on their knees. You can get 
folks to set by you, so’s they’ll leave 
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everything for you, an’ risk anythin’ 
for you. And that’s th’ kind o’ success 
I prize.” 

“You tokened yourself to me be- 
cause you pitied me, Content,” he ar- 
gued, but his hollow eyes began to fill 
with light. 

“You listen to me. I ain’t ever told 
you a word wasn’t true yet. I did 
token myself to you because I pitied 
you, an’ I married you because I was 
proud as Lucifer, but I come out here 
to you because I love you.” 
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She hid her face in his lean arms. 

He held her from him, and, trem- 
bling with weakness and hope, he whis- 
pered: “You ain’t a-goin’ to change 
your mind, my little dearie?” 

She took his thin cheeks in her two 
palms, pressing them gently ; she kissed 
him.as he had her on Bozrah hill, with 
long, still tenderness. 

“Like ’nough, sweetheart, but that 
ain’t no matter. ’Tain’t with my mind 
I love you; it is with my heart, an’ 
that ain’t ever goin’ to change.” 








is Late 


\ HEN spring is slow, when winter snow 
From hill and hollow will not go, 
Look deep within your heart, dear; 
There, fragrant, fresh, and fair, 
Already green leaves start, dear, 
And flowers are everywhere. 


When spring is late, when long we wait 
Till robin comes to build and mate, 
Just listen to your heart, dear; 


There, 


sure, and swift, and strong, 


Already bright wings dart, dear, 
And birds break forth in song. 


Spring still delays and winter strays 
All wan and white down forest ways; 
But what of outside gloom, dear? 
Our hearts have found the spring, 
With violets in bioom, dear, 
And bluebirds on the wing. 
Avice E, ALLEN. 
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[The first installment of this great mystery story appeared in the September number of this magazine. 


It will be concluded in the March number.] 


CHAPTER XXI. 


HE room was empty, and nothing 


there had been dis.urbed except 

a drawer at the right side of 

Mrs. Seabury’s table. This had been 
wrenched open; the fresh wood of the 
break around the lock instantly caught 
my eye. The drawer stood now about 
halfway out; it was lined with a thick 
green cloth and seemed empty, but a 
closer view discovered a box of car- 
tridges in the rear part. I understood 
why Lynde had ceased to speak so sud- 
denly and as if the breath had been cut 
off in his throat. Mrs. Seabury had 
snatched a revolver out of that drawer. 
I was relieved to know it. The si- 
lence which had been so terrible was 
now agreeable to remember. I went to 
the door and softly opened it just far 
enough to let me look along the cor- 
ridor. There stood Mrs. Seabury and 
Lynde, beyond the resting elevators and 
nearly opposite the window, and they 
seemed to be conversing quietly upon 
some ordinary topic. Neither was 
aware that I looked out at them, for it 
was Lynde whose face was toward me 
and he could not see so far except by 
special effort. He was speaking, and he 
raised his right arm in a gesture which 
I failed to interpret, but I noticed that 
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Mrs. Seabury did not in any way re- 


spond, I saw her turn slowly and 
stiffly. I am sure that she did not 
speak. 


I closed the door quietly, yet when 
Mrs. Seabury entered the room a mo- 
ment later, without the slightest effort 
to avoid a noise, she made less of-it than 
I had done. It was a gift of hers; si- 
lence was her servant, attending her 
with deference. 


She looked at me, displeased. “Why 
are you here?” she said. “You should 
have gone into the other room. I gave 
you the signal.” 

I told her the truth. 

“Afraid, were you?” said __ she. 
“Well, I wasn’t. No blackmailer can 
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frighten me.” And suddenly I saw a 
revolver in her hand, though whence it 
came I do not know. It was of the 
automatic type, a formidab.e weapon; 
and she restored it to the drawer, which 
she then closed. 

“You heard him?” she said. “You 
heard that fellow? He gave it up. He 
admitted that he had failed. Don’t for- 
get it.” 

In spite of her sharp speech, she had 
an absent manner. She addressed me 
sidelong; her eyes wandered from me, 
and her mind as well. Her voice 
tended to run above its natural pitch 
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and break like a boy’s, and this phe- 
nomenon was accompanied by spas- 


modic movements which she _ tried 
vainly to control. She repeated the 
word “blackmailer’” several times in 


an undertone. I might have thought 
that she was deliberately stimulating 
a feeling of hatred. 

“Aunty,” said I, 
Graves ?” 

“Mr. Leland’s chief counsel,” she 
replied; “an able and honest man, a 
good lawyer. I employed him myself, 
afterward.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“Where we shall all be,” she re- 
sponded; “some a little sooner than 
the others. He’s dead.” 

“And Doctor Clinton attended him?” 

“Yes,” said she, “and the man’s voice 
lived some hours after his brains were 
dead; days, perhaps. But even so, he 
didn’t say anything that reflected on 
me. Ask Doctor Clinton about it. I'll 
have him tell you the whole story as he 
told it to me, two months ago. There’s 
nothing in it.” 

“What is this document—this note— 
that Lynde claims to have found hid- 
den in Wickham’s room?” 

“Tt’s a note I wrote to Graves ad- 
vising him,” she said; “advising him 
for Warren Leland’s good. Leland got 
hold of it, and may have misinterpreted 
it, though no one really knows whether 
he did or not. He died the same eve- 
ning. The note was among his papers, 
and Graves took it, very properly. It 
belonged to Graves, of course. If 
Wickham stole it subsequently, I really 
don’t know why. He’s never said any- 
thing about it, in all these years. If 
Lynde has it now, he may print it, if 
he wants to; I don’t care. But I'll say 
this in regard to Lynde,” she added, in 
a changed tone: “You were partly 
right; the man has been egged on to 
this by his wife. I see it now very 
clearly, and it is pitiful. Extravagant 
women are the curse of this age. I 
may not take any steps against Lynde. 
I don’t know; it will depend on how 
he behaves.” 

I looked at her in a daze. 

“But the matter can’t stand in this 


“who is Judge 
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“It can’t simply evap- 


” 


shape,” said I. 
orate. This fellow accused you—— 

“Of murder,” said she, as I paused. 
“T think the man’s mad. That woman 
has driven him out of his wits. What 
does he say here?” And Lynde’s man- 
uscript appeared as suddenly and mys- 
teriously as the revolver had done. 
“T hardly saw this writing. My eye 
was on him while I was trying to read, 
for I really didn’t know what the man 
might do, he was in such a frantic 
state. And when he put a hand to his 
pocket, I got that pistol out in a hurry. 
I did the poor rogue an injustice, how- 
ever; he was only after his handker- 
chief.” 

She glanced down at the broken 
drawer, and touched the splintered 
wood with her finger. 

“The spring wouldn’t work,” she 
said. “I’ll see what I paid for it; I 
have an account still with the man who 
sold it to me.” 

For some moments she sat silent, 
holding Lynde’s triple indictment in her 
hand, not looking at it or at me. Her 
lids drooped tremulously over her eyes; 
she laid the papers down upon the table, 
and strongly clutched the arms of her 
chair, 

“Are you ill, aunty?” I asked. 

“What?” she cried, opening her 
eyes. “No. I was thinking; that’s all.” 

“You are pale,” said I. 

“I shouldn’t be, if I 
Lynde,” she answered. 
would be more permanent.” 

She made an effort, and took up the 
papers, scanning the first page rapidly. 

“You heard his absurd theory,” she 
said. ‘He pretends to believe that 
Alice’s death was a false suicide, and 
that I planned it. He claims that I 
killed her and that I tried to have it 
seem as if she had taken her own life. 
A poor idea of my talents, it appears 
to me! Surely nothing could look less 
like suicide. And the motive that he 
ascribes to me is preposterous. ‘Great 
pecuniary loss through the breaking off 
of the deal now pending with the 
United States Steel Company.’ Non- 


were Mrs. 
“My color 


sense! What do those people care about 
my family troubles ?” 
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“Tt’s a fact, aunty,” said I, “that the 
Steel Trust has scandals enough of its 
own just now. It wouldn’t care to buy 
any more until these have blown over. 
That’s what Lynde meant, I suppose.” 

She gave me a keen glance, slightly 
tinged with contempt. 

“Lynde asserts that I knew the con- 
tents of Alice’s letter to Doctor Clinton, 
and especially those lines at the end 
which had a suicidal implication,” she 
said. “According to his notion I went 
to Alice’s room, believing that she 
would be alone there, in anticipation of 
her meeting with Doctor Clinton. Not 
finding her, I went out on the ve- 
randa, and looked into my own sitting 
room, and saw her. Here’s the gist of 
it as Lynde has written: 

“Tt occurred to you that Miss Warden 
might be in the adjoining room—the sitting 
room of your own apartment. You went out 
to the veranda, and looked in through the 
window, and saw her ina chair. You did not 
know that Mr. Deering was in the bedroom. 
The opportunity seemed excellent. You 
stepped in through the window, intending to 
steal up behind her, but at that moment the 
noise of the flapping curtains attracted her 
attention, and she sprang up.and faced you. 
It was so sudden that you fired too soon, and 
at too great a distance to leave a* powder 
mark. You laid down the revolver beside 
her, however, and fled through the window 
and Miss Warden’s room to the hall, and 
Sylvia’s sitting room.’ 


“c ‘Sylvia’s ?’ ” 
odd.” 

“He has written ‘Miss Leland’s,’ of 
course,” said she. “I made a mistake. 
And he goes on to say that Jack found 
the revolver, and was naturally terrified 
at his position. In this emergency Dal- 
ton appeared at the window, having 
come up from the lower veranda, and 
Jack told him that Alice had shot her- 
self—as he then believed. He per- 
suaded Dalton to take away the re- 
volver, offering him money, and 
assuring him that I would reward him 
handsomely for saving Jack from this 
predicament. Listen to this: 


said I. “That sounds 


“Moved by these promises, but perhaps 
even more by a knowledge of your affection 
for Mr. Deering, as indicating your wishes 
in the matter, Dalton took the revolver, but 
did not know how to dispose of it safely, 
Its possession terrified him at last to such 
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an extent that he fled, carrying the weapon 
with him. Naturally he does not dare to 
return.” 


“And the remainder of this docu- 
ment, ” she resumed, “is occupied with 
pretended evidence and with threats 
against me. Well, Arthur, what do 
you think of it? Do you fancy that 
I was much alarmed by such an accu- 
sation ?” 

“Alarmed?” I echoed. “I should 
think not. Why the man knows noth- 
ing. He is ignorant even of the fact 
that I was on the veranda at that time!” 

“T guess he is,” said she. “I haven't 
told him.” 

“Can there be anything in his theory 
of Dalton’s coming up? Do you 
think——” 

“I think that’s rubbish like the rest 
of it,” she said. “I tell you the man’s 
mind is not right. Well, we’re done 
with him. If he wants to give me 
that letter, he may do so; it is immate- 
rial to me. I shall probably take no 
action whatever. There will be no need 
of it, and I care nothing for revenge 
upon so poor an object.” 

She dropped Lynde’s blackmailing 
document into her little black bag and 
snapped the lock. 

“T’ll keep this as a curiosity,” she 
said. “Some day when there’s more 
time, I'll go over it with you. Then 
you'll have a better idea of the weak, 
vicious, and wunreasoning attacks to 
which persons of wealth are constantly 
subjected. And now,” she added, “y 
guess you'd better leave me here for 
an hour or two. I’ve some important 
work that must be finished. Do what 
you please in the meantime. I sup- 
pose you won’t care to show yourself 
in any public place, you would be so 
beset. Why don’t you take a ride? 
You'll find my car waiting just around 
the corner, and the hood is on, so you 
won’t mind the rain.” 

I was aware that this mild suggestion 
was in reality a summary dismissal, and 
that no protest would avail. A hun- 
dred questions must remain unuttered, 
for it would be useless to ask them. 
When Mrs. Seabury closed a conversa- 
tion, no human being could reopen it 
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against her will. Accordingly I took 
my leave, obedient to her order, but 
when I came to where the automobile 
stood, distaste for the damp vehicle 
reénforced my nervous craving for ex- 
ertion, and I decided that my own legs 
should carry me. So I walked in the 
darkest of the streets and tried to kindle 
some illumination in my own mind. 

There may have been more important 
aspects of the affair, but the one thing 
that held my attention was the riddle 
of Lynde’s behavior. How had he 
dared to approach Mrs. Seabury, risk- 
ing his livelihood, his reputation, his 
liberty, all that he valued in the world, 
with such a poor case, so futile, so 
hopeless? He had hunted a mailed 
dragon with a popgun; and he was not 
at all the sort of man to do it, unless 
the human face had ceased to be an 
index of character, or I had lost my 
vision. Could it be that his mind was 
really unbalanced? Nervous breakdown 
is now so common as to excite no sur- 
prise; I dealt daily with a procession of 
men who habitually talked to them- 
selves, and whose nerves seemed to lead 
a separate life outside their nominal 
owner’s power to control, but I had 
seen no symptoms of that sort in 
Lynde. He was sane enough, but his 
conduct was absurd, incredible. And 
when that last word was supplied to 
me, I began to see light. Incredible— 
that was just what was the matter with 
my mental vision. I could not force 
myself to think clearly of Lynde’s act 
because I did not believe in it. He had 
not done what I had been led to sup- 
pose. 

With that there leaped up before me 
the memory of Mrs. Seabury’s error. 
“To Sylvia's sitting room,” she had 
read to me from Lynde’s manuscript. 
She had not been reading; she had 
been pretending. What must I conclude 
from this? Obviously that Lynde had 
not failed, but had succeeded. I might 
have guessed this from his manner 
when I saw him in the corridor, if I 
had not been witless with the feverish, 
ratlike excitement of the eavesdropper 
and spy. He had preserved the same 


sober, thoughtful demeanor which was 
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his in ordinary moments. Only at the 
beginning of their interview, while he 
was addressing his own conscience 
chiefly, had he seemed to be disturbed. 
Thereafter he had shown a perfect con- 
fidence which I now judged to have 
been well founded. Mrs. Seabury had 
driven him out of the room because she 
was afraid of what he might say in my 
presence, and not because she had lost 
her temper. He would return, and they 
would come to terms. 

Yet I was hardly prepared to believe 
that Mrs. Seabury would yield so 
promptly. If it had been a question of 
a petty crumb to silence some small 
creature nibbling at the gigantic cheese 
which she and her associates were about 
to divide, Mrs. Seabury might have 
tossed it to him, first having cut it to 
the smallest size. But Lynde’s demand 
could not be satisfied upon that scale. 
She must pay the man a_ fortune. 
Would she do it? Surely not without 
a struggle. 

Nor would Lynde, on his part, tame- 
ly accept defeat. This was the oppor- 
tunity of his life, and all his powers 
were enlisted in the enterprise. His 
inciting motive was one which is to be 
especially feared, the love of an un- 
worthy woman. The horned prince of 
this world may know whence that par- 
ticular impulse derives its seizing and 
compelling power; why it creates a 
kind of courage in the palest cowards, 
and inspires a desperation which hun- 
ger and thirst cannot match. The 
starveling clerk steals, conquering a 
thousand terrors, and in the momentary 
interval before the punishment is happy 
to have bought a smile which he can 
hardly see, beneath the paint that cov- 
ers it; and in a prison will be some- 
times strongly sustained by the mem- 
ory of his devotion. If the love of 
good women were as potently ex- 
pressed; that “miracle of history,” the 
mistaken patience of the masses, would 
be near its end, and the reigning de- 
mon above mentioned might begin to 
prepare his wrists for the shackles of 
the millennium. But the sad fact still 
remains, that the clerk who loves a vir- 
tuous wife, will rarely rise in any hon- 
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orable rebellion for her sake, while his 
neighbor on the next high stool, less 
strong, less brave, in every way in- 
ferior, will display misguided heroism 
to buy tinsel for a strumpet. 

This is the matter reduced to its 
lowest terms, but from the bottom to 
the top of the scale, the truth is very 
much the same. All the evil that I 
know of Mrs. Lynde is in this narra- 
tive. Her most conspicuous fault was 
one which has become a fashionable 
virtue, the vice of a perverted appre- 
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“Afraid, were you?” said she. “Well, I wasn’t.” 
ciation, the craving for things which 
are not,tawdry but solidly magnificent. 
Because she had set these things above 
the moral law, and would applaud her 
husband for getting them, no matter 
how, I have called her an unworthy 
woman, and have said that Lynde’s ut- 
ter and unquestioning subservience to 
her wish made him a dangerous man. 
The contest between Mrs. Seabury 
and Lynde had been marked already 
by a show of violence. Lynde had 
been silenced by the fear of death, and 
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it was tmprobable that he had guessed 
the reason. Mrs. Seabury would not 
have told him that there had been a 
listener; he must suppose, therefore, 
that her resentment had momentarily 
overcome her. Knowing her methods 
fairly well, I felt quite confident that 
she had been at no great pains to in- 
vent an explanation for having driven 
him from the room. She might per- 
haps have gone so far as to say that I 
was somewhere about the building, 
and might come to her door at an in- 
opportune moment in their discussion ; 
but she would have cared very little 
whether he believed it. The point for 
my consideration was that Lynde had 
been threatened, and might fear a repe- 
tition of the same treatment. It was 
conceivable that he might commit the 
folly of returning armed. 

I did not like this possibility, but I 
was more disturbed by the indefinite 
fear of what Mrs. Seabury might do. 
If she should display the weapon again, 
there would be at least a considerable 
likelihood of accident. Perhaps the 
thought of Alice made me unduly ap- 
prehensive; the fact is that I fell into 
a waking nightmare in which I saw the 
most deplorable consequences flow from 
that impending strife for money in 
Mrs. Seabury’s room, so far above the 
street. These visions were unbearable, 
and I retraced my steps in haste, re- 
solved to ask for Mrs. Seabury’s per- 
mission, to be near, not listening, but 
within call, 

In the upper corridor I hesitated, at 
a loss to understand the signal that was 
set. The oblong space above the door 
was cut in half by the dark shade, and 
this meant that my aunt was not alone, 
but that she would be disengaged di- 
rectly. It was the waiting signal; but 
I was not prepared to believe that 
Lynde had returned so soon or that any 
other person had been received in his 
absence. The initiated knew that to 
wait in that corridor under such cir- 
cumstances was forbidden, but I was 
strongly disinclined to go away. Se- 
lecting, therefore, one form of dis- 
obedience in preference to another, I 
went to the door and knocked, being 


this fellow. 
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conscious of the old boyish terror of 
Aunt Frances and her scoldings. 

The door was opened a very little 
way, as it had been before, and my 
aunt looked out upon me with a 
changed and pallid countenance. 

“Arthur,” she said, “is that you? 
Why have you come back ?” 

“Are you alone?” I asked. 
come in.” 

She admitted me without further 
question. The room, but for ourselves, 
was empty, and I glanced up involun- 
tarily over my shoulder. 

“Oh, the shade,” said she. “I didn’t 
notice it. I don’t kriow how it came to 
be like that.” 

She ceased to speak, and leaned upon 
the table for a moment; then she sat 
down somewhat weakly. 

“You are not well, aunty,” said I. 
“Must you stay here any longer? Let 
us go back to Cape May. Your private 
car is waiting for us, I suppose?” 

She nodded slowly. 

“Aunt Frances,” said I, “did you tell 
It’s none of my 


“Let me 


’ 


Lynde to come back? 
business, in a way, but I don’t want you 
to be alone with him here, in this room 
where anything might happen, and no 


mortal know of it. Let me be near, or, 
what’s much better, let me be present. 
If he’s got any hold on you I'll help 
you break it. I’m on your side, not 
his; you may be mighty sure of that. 
Do you wish me to speak frankly to 
you?” 

“Yes,” said she, rather faintly, and 
then: “Fix that shade. Pull it down 
close.” 

I turned to obey, but could not imme- 
diately find the proper cord. I spoke 
over my shoulder without waiting, for 
my courage was up, and the words 
seemed ready. 

“There is no reason in the world,” 
said I, “why you should be afraid of 
As to the death of Alice, 
it is not necessary that I should say a 
word. The accusation is monstrous. 
T’ll tell you what’s the very worst that 
I'll admit to be even possible, in this 
blackmailing attack of Lynde’s; that 
there are some details of your transac- 
tions in the Leland properties which 
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will bear a bad construction; things 
that perhaps you now regret, and see 
in a different and less favorable light, 
looking back upon them after so many 
years. But I am sure that if you come 
straight down to the facts with Sylvia 
she will view them justly, and admit 
that you were honestly her father’s 
friend at heart. That’s all she asks. 
Mere errors of conduct will never 
alienate her love. I speak by the book 
there, since she cares for me.” 

“T like to hear you say that,” said 
Aunt Frances. “There is something 
very lovable in your nature, and I 
don’t wonder Arthur, the cord is 
caught in the door,” she cried suddenly. 
“Open it—quick !”’ 

I opened the door a little way, and 
heard a dull sound, to which I gave no 
special heed, for it seemed to come 
from the lower regions of the building, 
and from the rear. In fact, it was the 
stopping of the night elevator at the 
bottom of the shaft, probably with a 
somewhat greater jar than usual. 

There rose immediately a cry of ter- 
ror, sharp for the briefest moment 
while the scant breath was driven from 
the lungs, then breaking in a gasp that 
floated upward like a bubble. The inti- 
macy of its appeal was mortal; it 
knocked upon the inmost door of being, 
and the vital tenant of my flesh seemed 
to rush out of me, responding. My 
helpless body stood there a mere pal- 
pitating fabric of the senses; waiting, 
listening; image of that ancestor, the 
alert and trembling animal whose life 
was hunger, cold, and fear. A shock, 
soft, incredibly deep down and far 
away, followed at last, and then my 
spirit came slowly back to me, as from 
some vain attempt at rescue, sickened 
with horror, sullen with ineffectual pro- 
test. 

I turned toward Mrs. Seabury, and 


saw her striving to rise from her chair.’ 


She fell back, unable to stand. Her 
face was ashen gray, and there seemed 
to be a bluish line, rigid like a tight 
cord, around her mbuth. I took some 
steps in her direction unsteadily, my 
knees shaking under me. 

“Was it Lynde?” I whispered. 


“man. 
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Her lips moved stiffly, shaping the 
words for me rather than uttering 
them. 

“Go! Shut the door. 
come till I am better.” 

She lay back in the chair, clasping its 
arms; her head rolled slowly from side 
to side. 

“What is it, aunty?” I asked. “Are 
you ill?” . 

“Dizzy,” she murmured. 
sinking down. Stop me. 
up!” 

I brought a glass of water, but she 
would not take it; would not let go her 
grip upon the arms of the chair. I set 
the glass upon the table within her 
reach. 

There were noises now from the cor- 
ridor. The night car had been run up, 
and its door was opened with a clang 
that showed the nervous state of the 
man who had done it. Mrs. Seabury 
heard the sound and gave me a look 
that made me quiver to the vitals. I 
went out, and closed the door. 

The man from the elevator came 
along the hall, with a gait that was 
neither running nor walking. I met 
him, and turned him back. 

“What has happened?” said I. “Mrs. 
Seabury has asked me to find out.” 

“Somebody’s fallen,” said the man. 
“He’s killed. You'd better tell her.” 

“JT must have the facts,” I answered. 
“Come with me. I shall want you to 
run the car.” 

When we came abreast of the win- 
dow, I saw that it was swung wide 
open on its pivot. 

“That’s where he fell from,” said the 
“T’d just brought him up. It’s 
the same one that was here before.” 

“He must have seen me standing by 
the door, and have desired to avoid 
me,” said I. “He didn’t recognize me; 
didn’t know who it might be. He had 
very poor sight.” 

“God!” he cried, lifting up his eyes. 
“That was an awful drop. I always 
knew that window’d be the death of 
somebody. Did you ever notice? The 
stairs showed in it, the reflection of 
’em, as if it was an outside balcony.” 

I walked to the window. Lynde’s 


Let no one 


“I am 
Hold me 
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eyeglasses, broken, lay by the low sill. 
I looked out, shuddering, and the man 
seized my arm. 

“Be careful,” said he. ‘“There’s 
nothing out there but a kind of an iron 
arm that carries the wire. He took it 
for a railing, I suppose. And _ his 
glasses were off. See ’em on the floor.” 

“We will go down,” said I, moving 
toward the car. 

The shaft ended at the main floor; 
we descended to the basement by the 
stairs. As we approached the door that 
stood open on the paved space between 
the buildings, Wickham entered, stag- 
gering. His face was pale and mottled, 
and the sweat glistened on his fore- 
head. I saw that he was affected with 
nausea. He rolled his eyes toward me 
as I passed him, but he did not speak. 

A policeman had already been sum- 
moned from the street, and he, with the 
superintendent and the engineer who 
carried an electric torch, were grouped 
in the narrow court, silent, with bowed 
heads. 

“Can anything be done?” said I. 

The policeman looked up at me. He 
had a dog-eyed, patient, gloomy coun- 
tenance. 

“Not for him,” said he. “He’s well 
out of it. But he’s got folks somewhere 
in this rotten world, I suppose. They'll 
have to be told.” 

“T will attend to that,” said I. “As 
for the rest, Mrs. Seabury would wish 
that every possible care should be be- 
stowed upon the body of this man, that 
it may suffer no neglect.” 

“Nothing’s been taken off of him 
since I’ve been here,” said the police- 
man, “nor won’t be, either. You can 
bank on that. It’s unsafe to die in these 
days with money in your pocket, but 
I guess this case is going to be an ex- 
ception. Go in and telephone to the 
station,” he added, addressing the su- 
perintendent who looked up at me, and 
I nodded. 

We turned toward the door by which 
we had come out, and there upon the 
threshold stood the man in black who 
had been delegated earlier in the day to 
follow Sylvia. His presence seemed a 
part of the general situation, a feature 
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He 
stepped aside without a word, and I 
went in, the superintendent at my heels. 

Wickham was sitting on the stairs. 
The superintendent stopped in front of 
him and bent down, at the same time 
laying a hand upon my shoulder so that 


of a dream. I barely noticed him. 


I also stooped. Our bodies were a 
shield from observation. 

“Give Mr. Seabury what you took 
off that man,” said the superintendent. 
“Don’t waste any time about it. He 
won’t blame you for taking the stuff.” 

“T’ve got his papers,” said Wickham 
huskily. “Lord, I wouldn’t do that 
again——” A shudder went over him 
from head to foot. “It had to be done, 
though. Nobody could tell what he 
might be carrying. You'll let Mrs. 
Seabury know that I got them?” 

“Where was Wickham when this 
happened?” said I, and the superin- 
tendent replied: 

“He was here, with me; he’s all 
right.” 

I received from Wickham’s hand a 
little diary, and some letters and bills 
with a pictorial post card. This trifling 
thing attracted my alarmed and wan- 
dering attention, and I stared at it in 
a dull way. It bore the rude likeness 
of a large steam yacht, with this line 
written under it in a woman’s hand, 
doubtless Mrs. Lynde’s: 


__ The Lorelei. Cousin Ida is aboard. Oh, 
if this little ship were ours! 


’ 


“T didn’t take anything but papers,’ 
said Wickham. “I didn’t feel author- 
ized. I don’t suppose he had any money 
of Mrs. Seabury’s.” 

“No,” said I. “What he had was 
his.” JI turned to the superintendent. 
“Is that policeman honest ?” 

“Honest as the day,” he answered. 
“Doesn’t he look it? I’ve known that 
man seven years, and never saw him 
have a dollar in his pocket. He’s the 
poorest copper on the force. Now, I 
suppose you want to go up. Nobody 
else goes, I judge?” 

“No,” said I. “Mrs. Seabury won’t 
wish it. Keep your eye especially on 
that fellow in black.” 

He called to the attendant of the ele- 
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vator who was peering round the edge 
of the courtyard door, not daring to 
go out, and the man followed me to the 
car. 

“By George!” said he, as we entered. 
“T almost hate to run her up. It seems 
as if something was going to snap, 
overhead there.” And he looked up- 
ward through the tall shaft. 

Frankly, I had thought of that my- 
self, but it seemed undignified to men- 
tion it. 

“Be sure that you don’t bring any- 
body up here,” said I. “Mrs. Seabury 
' will have to break this news to that 
poor fellow’s wife by telephone, and 
it’s not a task in which she'll care to 
be interrupted. You’d better say she’s 
not in. I’m there alone; if you have 
to answer some police officer who has 
seen the light in the window.” 

“Very well, sir,” said he. 

I found the door of Mrs. Seabury’s 
office locked, as I had left it, and there 
was no answer when I knocked. My 
legs shook under me, and the calves 
felt like pieces of wood tied to a skele- 
ton. I moistened my dry lips, and 
called my aunt’s name. A weak voice 
responded: 

“Arthur, you'll have to wait. 
reach the door.” 

“Shall I break it in?” 

“No, no; it would be seen. Wait!” 

It seemed extremely dangerous to do 
so, for at any moment some one might 
come up by the stairs to question Mrs. 
Seabury about the death of Lynde; and 
though her state might be explained in 
such a way as not to raise immediate 
suspicion, it would have an ugly look 
later, when that duplicate copy of 
Lynde’s indictment should come to 
light. My aunt’s  Shakespearian 
phrase had been precisely to the point. 
What Lynde had done lived after him, 
and must be reckoned with. 

Above the door a narrow bar of light 
was still to be seen—the signal for 
waiting; and to my excited mind, it 
had the semblance of an accusation. I 
did not believe that Mrs. Seabury had 
pointed out to Lynde that phantom bal- 
cony beyond the window, as a place of 
waiting, but it was possible that some 


I can’t 


one else might hit upon that explana- 
tion, after the man’s errand of extor- 
tion should have been revealed. The 
shade seemed to be a piece of evidence 
which might be used unjustly against 
Aunt Frances. 

My entire mental and moral fabric 
was in a state of chaos, so that I was 
capable of holding Mrs. Seabury re- 
sponsible for the tragedy and acquitting 
her at the same moment; capable of en- 
tertaining horror and sympathy and a 
dozen other emotions in a_ whirling 
maze of feeling. But my controlling 
impulse was simple enough. Aunt 
Frances was ill and in trouble, and I 
wanted to get into that room to help 
her. 

I remembered suddenly that there 
had been a vacant office at the other 
side of the building. If it had not yet 
been rented, the door might be un- 
locked. This was not the rule, but it 
was a common exception, in the case 
of rooms upon the upper floors. If the 
door should be unfastened, I might 
work my way across the front of the 
building. The ledge at the twelfth 
story was wide enough to give me a 
footing, and to hide me from the sight 
of persons in the street, where no 
doubt there was a gathering of the 
curious. The feat would not be diffi- 
cult, except at the points where the 
pillars stood. There was no space be- 
hind them, and only an inch or two of 
ledge outside. I should have to hug 
them as a shinning boy clasps a tree, 
with death at my back. The picture 
daunted me. 

I walked along the corridor, hoping 
like a foolish, frightened child that I 
should not be able to get into the va- 
cant office. But the door opened at a 
touch. I am humiliated to confess it, 
but the fact is that I hung upon the 
doorknob for some seconds, with such 
a hollow void inside me that I seemed 
a mere bubble. Surely I went to. this 
adventure with a poor spirit. I went to 
it upon the toe of shame propelling me 
from behind; I was kicked into it by 
the knowledge of my own nature, and 
of the never-ending self-disgust that I 
should suffer if I didn’t. 
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I raised the window and stepped out 
upon the shelf of gray stone darkened 
by the rain, and there I paused, striv- 
ing by the exercise of definite will to 
drive the brute terror out of me and 
check the trembling of my body. A 
strange illusion nullified these efforts. 
Straight outward into the misty night 
there stretched the flagstones of the 
courtyard, seemingly continuous with 
the ledge on which I stood. Lynde, as 
I had seen him dead, lay now before 
me, and around him were the three 
dark shapes of men flecked with pale 
flashes from the torch. I stared at this 
apparition dizzily, and became aware 
that I could see beyond it, downward 
to the cornice and the topmost win- 
dows of the opposite building ; and with 
that the solid block of granite under 
my feet took on an equal unreality, and 
I felt myself falling through it. I 
closed my eyes, and remained for some 
moments with my back against the 
wall, my outspread hands clutching the 
carved masonry, but when I dared to 
look again the elements of that vision 
slowly reassembled. 

I was conscious of contempt for my- 
self as a nervous weakling, and this 
proved a considerable help, cheapening 
the personal side of the affair. The fear 
of death gave way before the manlier 
fear of failure. The thing had to be 
done and I must pull myself together 
and do it. Thus somewhat steadied I 
walked toward the nearest pillar, and 
tested its dimensions. It was not quite 
too large for the span of my arms; I 
could secure a saving hold of it, but the 
task required that [ should turn my 
back upon the chasm of the street 
where Lynde still floated like an uncof- 
fined Mahomet between heaven and 
earth. I must have been in a pitiable 
state, for I not only saw that spectre 
but I feared toehave it at my back. 

The columns seemed to be coated 
with fine drops of oily water which 
made the stone sticky at the first touch 
and then without warning slippery, and 
whenever this happened, I died an im- 
aginary death which presently began to 
be attended by strange joys. For while 


I was in the act of passing the second 
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pillar, I was stricken with the desire 
to fall. It stole upon me like an in- 
toxication, accompanied by odd, mo- 
mentary interruptions of consciousness 
profoundly tempting, like the concen- 
trated essence of the sweetest sleep. 
The charm of it assailed me as a sin 
of exquisite refinement, singing 
through every nerve and luring all the 
senses in a chorus. I wanted to relax 
my hold slowly, and slip away into a 
paradise of mere falling—just to fall 
forever through the caressing air while 
the earth rushed up at me eternally out 
of a bottomless void. I never pictured 
striking anything, and yet there was a 
crushing thrill all through me. My 
mouth watered with it. I had an inde- 
finable sense of luxury. 

With the rise of this desire my im- 
pression of Lynde’s presence grew dim. 
His ghost deserted me, giving place to 
a vague presentment of my guardian 
angel, for in every last extremity of 
peril, the thought of Sylvia came to me 
uncertainly, and like the memory of a 
duty in the mind of an inebriate. Then 
I would clutch the wet stone, and lay 
my face against it—and not fall! But 
at the ninth, and last pillar the true de- 
sire of life came back to me with a 
rush, and for that reison, doubtless, it 
was there that I escaped death by the 
narrowest margin. 

The window of Mrs. Seabury’s 
office was open some inches at the bot- 
tom. I raised it high, and scrambled 
in, drunken with my experience, a little 
sick, and shivering like a wet dog. 
Aunt Frances, when I had my first 
glimpse of her, was sitting in the chair 
seemingly helpless, but at the noise [ 
made in raising the window, she was 
shocked into action, and whirled the 
chair around, I dare not guess what 
she expected to see; the vision that had 
haunted me, perhaps, for there was su- 
perstitious terror in her eyes. 


“Arthur!” she gasped, and ques- 
tioned me with a look. 

“It was Lynde,” said I. “He is 
dead.” 

“Dead,” she repeated. 


I crossed the room hastily, and pulled 
down the shade above the transom. 














“Why did you do that?” she asked. 

“It might be thought that Lynde saw 
it,” said I. 

“Well?” she whispered, choking. 
“Well? What if he did?” 

“It would have been the reason for 
his act,” said I. “He tried to step out 
upon what he took to be a fire escape, 
the reflection in the window.” 

She was silent for a moment, and 
then asked how I had come. 

“Not from the room at the end?” 
she gasped. “The whole width of the 
building !” 

“Yes,” said I. 

She closed her eyes, and her head 
rolled upon her shoulder, but she re- 
covered almost instantly. 

“T am ill,” she said; “dying, per- 
haps. What do you believe?” 

I misunderstood her, and answered 
in a tone intended to be cheery: 

“You'll be better in a few minutes, 
aunty.” 

“T don’t mean that. As to Lynde? 
Am I to blame? Oh, if it had been in 
any other way?” 

She was overcome by dizziness, and 
seemed not fully conscious. Then she 
steadied herself, and, looking up into 
my face, spoke in a weak voice, but 
resolutely : 

“He pointed to the window. He 
said, ‘If any one is in your room, I 
will step out there.’ I said”’—a long 
pause—“nothing. Instead of telling 
him not to do it, I began to think of 
what would happen if he should. I 
saw many combinations, very favor- 
able.” She shuddered so that the chair 
rattled upon the floor. “While my mind 
was upon those matters, I could not 
speak. You know I never do, when I 
am thinking in a certain way. I came 
toward this room, without saying an- 
other word to him or making a sign of 
any kind.” ; 

“T know it,” I responded. “At that 
moment I was looking at you from the 
door.” 

She glanced in that direction, and 
then raised her eyes. 

“Arthur, I swear to you that I did 
not change the shade!” she cried. “The 
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I turned toward Mrs. Seabury, and saw her striving 
to rise from her chair. 


cord must have caught upon some- 
thing. You found it so. You could 
not pull the shade down when I urged 
you. You remember, Arthur; you re- 
member that? I asked you very ear- 
nestly.” 

“Yes, aunty, I remember. But when 
I came here you seemed to be in fear 
of something. I don’t mean to re- 
proach you or to intimate _ 

“T couldn't get it off my mind. I 
wanted to go out there and warn him, 
but it seemed so foolish, so insanely 
contrary to my own interests. No; I 
don’t mean that. I simply couldn't; 
that is all. I was very ill, even then, 
my head ached terribly. And I seemed 
to be falling; I always do when I am 
ill. It is death to me. I never think of 
death in any other way than falling.” 

She suddenly stretched out her hands 
and clasped one of mine. 
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“Oh, what a dreadful thing you did!” 
she said. “Why did you do it?” 

“T had to get in here somehow,” I 
replied. “People will be coming up, 
and you don’t care to see them just 
now. My idea was to have you go into 
Brown’s room, and let me stay here to 
answer questions.” 

“You think I killed him!” she cried. 
“You have a horror of me. I can feel 
it.” 

I opened my mouth to protest, but at 
that instant the muffled bell of the tele- 
phone upon her desk hummed faintly. 
We exchanged a glance, and I took up 
the receiver. 

“Mrs. Seabury ?” said a voice. 
Mr. Blackmore.” 

“Mr. Blackmore?’ I responded for 
my aunt’s benefit; and at the name she 
seized upon an attachment which en- 
abled her to hear while some one else 
was talking. Her lips were close to 
my ear. 

“Ask him where he is,’ she whis- 
pered. 

I did so, and tlie voice answered: ‘At 
the University Club.” 

“Say that I’m not here at the mo- 
ment,” Mrs. Seabury prompted me. 
“Ask him to wait where he is. I'll call 
him up presently.” 

I transmitted this message, and Mr. 
Blackmore said: “All right. Tell Mrs. 
Seabury that the meeting will be held 
to-morrow.” 

“Ts that the steel company’s at- 
torney ?” I asked, when I had rung off. 

“Yes,” said she; “and I must see 
him ; to-night, if possible, but not here. 
I should never be fit for it in this room. 
An important interview, Arthur; my 
deal may depend upon it. Where can 
I go? Not to the house.” 

“Why not?” 

“T shan’t be able to go back to Cape 
May to-night, or to-morrow, and if I’m 
at the house, I shall be annoyed. I 
don’t dare risk a hotel, either. Well, I 
must get out of this place.” She rose 
feebly. “How can I get down those 
stairs?” 

“T’ll carry you,” said I, and that was 
the way we managed it, as far as to the 
second story. Thence she walked, with 


“I am 
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my assistance on the stairway, but un- 
aided when we reached the level of the 
ground, 

There were scores of men now out- 
side the main entrance, and a few priv- 
ileged persons in the hall, but we 
avoided all these by descending into the 
closed and dark precincts of the trust 
company. The atmosphere of that re- 
gion which had never been healthful 
for me, seemed to invigorate Mrs. Sea- 
bury. 

“There are some matters which we 
can attend to here,” said she. “You 
must telephone to Cape May and have 
Jack inform Mrs. Lynde of what has 
happened. Let him supply her with 
money, if she needs any; he can get 
some at the Eglinton; but I don’t want 
Mrs. Lynde to come up here until to- 
morrow. See that Jack understands. 
While you’re doing that, I'll talk to 
Norris. I’ve decided to go to his house: 
nobody will look for me there. I've 
discharged him, but I can take him 
back again. It’s happened before. And 
I'll make an appointment with Black- 
more to meet me at Norris’.” 

“But what shall we do about meet- 
ing Mrs. Lynde?” I asked. ‘“Isn’t it 
nearly certain that that duplicate of her 
husband’s accusation will come to her 
hands immediately? He must have left 
it for her.” : 

“There will be no trouble on that 
score,’ said Mrs. Seabury, and she 
went into her private office. 

I called the Eglinton by telephone, 
and asked for Sylvia, but she was not 
in her apartments. Jack was in his, 
however, and I spoke with him. He 
expressed strong feeling at the news 
of Lynde’s death, but seemed to accept 
my story of the accident without sus- 
picion. He would find Sylvia; they 
would go together to see Mrs. Lynde. 

I had encountered considerable de- 
lav, and when my message had been 
sent, Mrs. Seabury was done with hers. 
The superintendent had been sum- 
moned, and I learned that various rep- 
resentatives of the law were waiting to 
see us. They were admitted. and Mrs. 
Seabury talked with them calmly, giv- 
ing them all the facts that could be 

















safely told. It was a perfectly plain 
and simple story, fully supported by my 
own testimony, and by all details of cir- 
cumstance. Mrs. Seabury had never 
observed the reflection in the window, 
she said; the superintendent confessed 
to having seen it, but had not dreamed 
that any one could be deceived. A de- 
vice would be installed to-morrow to 
guard against a repetition of this acci- 
dent, Mrs. Seabury promised. 

When this scene was over we went 
out by a private door, to where the au- 
tomobile waited, and we rode away 
through the glistening city, taking a 
devious course, lest we should be 
traced, and running fast whenever that 
was possible. Mrs. Seabury sat close 
behind the chauffeur, and seemed to be 
giving him elaborate instructions for 
some service which he was to render. 
From the bits that I overheard, the 
plan appeared to be devised to baffle 
Quinn and others who might try to 
ascertain where Mrs. Seabury was hid- 
ing. The chauffeur’s sister was to play 
a part in this affair; veiled and dressed 
in black, she was to lead a wild-goose 
chase through various neighboring re- 
gions, 

“Let the car be noticed,” Mrs. Sea- 
bury said; “but see that your sister 
keeps her face in shadow.” 

I judged that the chauffeur sug- 
gested a route which was particularly 
unsuitable, for my aunt cried out im- 
patiently: “No, no; keep away from 
Clayton. What put that idea into your 
head ?” 

He answered to the effect that he 
had thought it might seem natural, and 
I heard something about a farm. 

“No; that’s not what I wish,” said 
she, and gave him more precise instruc- 
tions. 

We alighted in a dark street, from 
which we turned into a lane that ran 
behind Norris’ house. Thus by way of 
a gate in a board fence and a hand’s 
breadth of back garden, we made our 
call upon the deposed manager of Mrs. 
Seabury’s trust company. I was not 
present at the scene of his reinstate- 
ment, but I have no doubt that it was 
managed with crisp celerity. Mrs. Sea- 
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bury seemed fully recovered from her 
recent prostration; like theeearth giant 
of old mythology, she drew her 
strength from the globe’s surface, to 
which she had now come down after a 
momentary weakness due to elevation. 


All that remained of it now was a 


feminine, irritable resentment against 
myself, who had been a witness of her 
yielding. 

She immured me in a dismal room 
where I must sit for more than an 
hour, alone, and without ocupation, ex- 
cept to think uselessly of many painful 
subjects. In imagination I followed 
Sylvia and Jack upon their wretched 
errand, and heard them tell their shock- 
ing news, which was received in vari- 
ous ways, according to my changing 
thought. Pity for Mrs. Lynde took 
hold upon me strongly, and all the ill 
things I had thought of her rose up 
before me as injustices. She had 
seemed a typical product of the cities 
and the times, corrupted by the con- 
stant view of wasteful luxury, and de- 
based by envy as by some drug to 
whose habitual use she had become ad- 
dicted. Yet she would weep, doubt- 
less, like any other woman, and if she 
had for some while strayed away 
from her own heart as from an early 
home, her tears might be the more bit- 
ter now that she was suddenly brought 
back to it. I felt an intimate responsi- 
bility for her bereavement, and I vowed 
impossible reparations. 

Meanwhile the memories of the even- 
ing rolled in upon my mind in sullen 
waves. Visible images came before 
my eyes, and I was tortured by im- 
pressions of sound and of touch. I felt 
the wet stone of the pillars slipping 
away from my fingers, or pressed cold- 
ly against my face. I heard Lynde’s 
cry, the ultimate, wordless, unregarded 
prayer for mercy; and, again, his grave 
voice preaching money madness as if it 
were a gospel, or reading an accusation 
of murder as the first item in a busi- 
ness document. 

In what form that item had really 
been presented, I could not guess. As 
I had heard it read by Mrs. Seabury, 
it would not bear consideration. To 
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suggest that she had fired that shot 
while I stogd within ten paces of her, 
was sheer nonsense. The crime had 
been one of utter recklessness; the 
murderer seemed not to have taken the 
trouble even to look over his shoulder. 
It was willful folly to charge Mrs. Sea- 
bury with such an act, and if Lynde 
had done so, there could be.but one 
conclusion; he must have found a new 
viewpoint, and have seen the crime in 
some aspect that had never been re- 
vealed to my imagination. 

In the midst of these reflections, I 
was interrupted by a summons from 
Mrs. Seabury, whom I found in an up- 
stairs room which she had _ utterly 
transformed. It had been, I judged, a 
bedchamber ; it was now an office, and 
the centre of great enterprises. Mrs. 
Seabury was herself and something 
more; her energies were multiplied; 
victory flamed in her eyes which I ob- 
served to be more widely opened than 
was usual. 

“T shan’t need you, Arthur,” she said 
crisply. “I’m going to send you back. 
I suppose you understand what you can 
say and what you can’t? Nothing about 
blackmailing—not a word; and as for 
the rest of it, the story that we told 
downtown must be rigidly adhered to.” 
And she paused, as if listening. ‘“Sce 
if there’s some one at the door.” 

I opened it, and saw Norris and a 
young man at the head of the stairs. 
Mrs. Seabury must have heard their 
footsteps, an almost incredible perform- 
ance. 





“Mr. Norris is here,” said I, “and 
another. ie 
“Let the other man come in,” she 


interposed. “You and Norris will wait.” 

The interview was over in two min- 
utes, and the young man reappeared. 
He was pale, and seemed very much 
excited. An inane smile was on his 
face, as if he beheld visions. 

I reéntered the room while Norris 
escorted the visitor to the outer door. 
Mrs. Seabury was in the act of restor- 
ing to a large envelope some sheets of 
paper that seemed of the same kind as 
those upon which Lynde had written 
his thesis of extortion. As I ap- 
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proached she laid the envelope face 
downward so that I should not see the 
superscription; but she retained in her 
hand a single page different from the 
others, smaller, and, I would have said, 
older. It was like a leaf torn from a 
memorandum pad. This she viewed 
with an extreme satisfaction. She was 
animated; she had much more color 
than usual; her lips were firmly set and 
somewhat scornful; her countenance 
upon the whole was Triumph carved in 
purple-tinted stone. 

“Arthur,” she said, “I have been too 
strong for these people; too strong for 
circumstances. I have crushed my way 
through. I have won every point that 
I have played for; and I am now ina 
position where nothing, absolutely 
nothing, can prevent my: 4 

The paper dropped upon the desk as 
Mrs. Seabury raised her hand to her 
head. 

“Tha !” she cried, surprised. ‘What's 
this ?” 

She had been standing ; she now sank 
to her knees. It was as if she had re- 
ceived a blow which stunned her, not 
instantly, but gradually. She slipped 
down beside the desk, clutching at it 
with a peculiar, numb futility. Yet she 
seemed not to realize her state, and as 
I stooped to lift her up, she still was 
more surprised than frightened. 

“How strange!” she said. “I fell 
down. Perhaps I’ve worked too hard. 
I'll rest a little while—I’'ll rest—right 
here—just as I am.” 

Her head fell back against the edge 
of the table. I looked down into her 
face and saw a shadow steal over it 
very slowly from left to right. She 
seemed to recognize and fear that 
shadow; then, first, terror came into 
her eyes. She strove to speak, but I 
caught only Sylvia’s name many times 
repeated; yet I thought that she at- 
tached a value to this utterance as if it 
were coherent speech. 

I raised her to a chair; her eyes were 
now closed, her body altogether help- 
less; she breathed heavily, and with a 
noise. Greatly alarmed, I shouted for 
assistance, calling upon Norris, and 
presently he ran into the room, breath- 




















less. I was standing behind Mrs. Sea- 
bury’s chair, supporting her head. Nor- 
ris looked closely into her face, then up 
at mine, aghast. 

“Bless my soul!” he said, panting. 
“Well, well! This has come at a bad 
time, a mighty bad time.” He made a 
clucking noise with his tongue. 

“What do you mean?” I demanded. 

“Her affairs, so far as I am ac- 
quainted with 
them,” said he, 
“are in an unfor- 
tunate _ state. I 
don’t mean to 
alarm you; there 
is no impairment 
of her fortune, 
but és 

“Her fortune?” 
I exclaimed. 
“What are you 
talking about? Get 
a doctor!” 

“Certainly, Mr. 
Seabury,” said he, 
with a new defer- 
ence in his tone. 
“T will telephone 
immediately. But 
nothing can be 
done. I have seen 
this form of death 
before. It’s the 
bursting of a blood 
vessel in the brain; 
absolutely fatal, 
Mr. Seabury, I as- 
sure you.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 


The _ physician 
whom we summoned was an honest and 
capable man, agreeably free from those 
professional affectations which are 
deemed necessary for defense against 
the ignorance of clients. He took, from 
the outset, an unfavorable view, and he 
was not afraid to say so. All aspects 
of the case, and especially the swift 
coming of that coma in which the pa- 
tient now lay profoundly immersed, 
were relevant of injury deep-seated in 
the brain, buried behind vital tissues, 
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beyond repair, beyond even the attempt. 
Mrs, Seabury’s conscious life was over ; 
the governable energies had ceased, and 
there remained only a slow and con- 
stantly retarded oscillation of the clock- 
work which would endure some hours 
longer but must steadily decline toward 
rest. 

To my startled fancy this calamity 
had seemed thrust in unfairly from the 
extraneous sphere 
of nature’s possi- 
bilities, but to the 
doctor it was pal- 
pably consequen- 
tial, the breaking 
of a machine un- 
der improper use. 
I gave him some 
account of recent 
days, and he 
wagged a_ know- 
ing head, murmur- 
ing a word which 
had the sound of- 
suicide. 

The presence of 
a few colleagues, 
é Gag) . he remarked, 

Wy might be agreeable 

w7 to himself, though 
not of any use to 
Mrs. Seabury. The 
wealth and promi- 
nence of the pa- 
tient seemed to 
justify a certain 
largeness of pro- 
cedure, and I, 
caught the intima- 
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tion that there 
might be some- 
thing due from 


Mrs. Seabury to the medical profes- 
sion which must be collected now or 
never. I valued the man’s candor, and 
did not misinterpret his request. The 
other doctors would not fail to bring 
the full store of their knowledge and 
experience which was very great, and 
if by some divergence from the ordi- 
nary course of nature there should de- 
velop even the ten millionth of a chance 
for Mrs, Seabury, it would inevitably be 
perceived and turned to her advantage 
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—if a recall may thus be spoken of 
when it is only life that one comes back 
to and not youth. 

Accordingly there was a consultation 
of physicians about one o’clock, and 
while this was in progress.I made futile 
search for that indictment which Lynde 
had tried to read, and Mrs, Seabury 
had taken from him in the eyrie. Final- 
ly I discovered its charred remains in 
the bottom of the waste-paper basket. 
A few corners of pages had escaped 
the flame; perhaps a dozen words were 
legible, but these were unimportant. 
The document, as a thing of meaning, 
had ceased to exist. Its substance, 


however, was undoubtedly preserved in - 


that envelope which lay open on the 
table, and to which I had seen Mrs. 
Seabury restore the contents just prior 
to the fatal stroke. It was superscribed 
in Lynde’s hand, as follows: 


For my wife. 


Immediately, in the event 
of my death. ie 


I had a disinclination to touch it. I 
left it lying there after I had turned it 
over to disclose the address. The 
thing was not mine; it had not been 
Mrs. Seabury’s, though she had prom- 
ised a high price for the theft of it, ut- 
terly unconscious of any wrong in the 
transaction. As to the means whereby 
she had obtained it, there could be no 
doubt. She must have telephoned from 
the trust to one of Lynde’s subordi- 
nates with whom she may have had 
some previous dealings of a similar 
character, and he had rifled his em- 
ployer’s safe. I remembered the ra- 
diant countenance of this fellow as he 
had come out to us after his interview 
with Mrs. Seabury. He had seemed to 
walk on air; he would spend the night 
waking, to exult in his good fortune, 
perhaps to eat and drink extravagantly, 
and discuss the golden future with 
some eager-eyed young woman. It is 
the usual way. Probably he had re- 
ceived less cash in hand than would 
suffice to pay his reckoning at the res- 
taurant, when its smoke-laden and stale 
atmosphere should turn ghastly at the 
clean touch of the daylight, but Mrs. 
Seabury’s promises would have been 
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safely banked with the second glass of 
wine. That visionary hoard would still 
be his when he should go forth into the 
morning, not having slept, yet having 
dreamed. 

Upon the table, beside Lynde’s mes- 
sage to his wife, there lay the small, 
yellowed sheet of paper which had been 
inclosed therewith. I had no doubt that 
this would prove to be the letter which 
Lynde had found concealed in Wick- 
ham’s lodging. It must be some com- 
munication from Mrs. Seabury herself, 
one of the very few indiscretions of 
the pen that she had ever committed. 
[ could estimate its importance by her 
elation at its recovery. It had been 
the last writing to come under her keen 
eyes; it had fallen from her hand as 
she clutched vainly at the crumbling 
edge of life. 

As to the ownership of this, I was 
not harassed by scruples. In the pres- 
ent situation of affairs it was as much 
mine as anybody’s, yet I disliked to 
read it while Mrs. Seabury still lived. 
I sat staring gloomily at the back of it, 
wondering what unpleasant secret it 
would eventually reveal. 

“Mr. Seabury,”-said a voice, “I re- 
gret to interrupt you, but I have been 
here five minutes or more s 

I looked up, and there sat Cushing 
at the end of the table. Norris had told 
me that the lawyer was in Philadelphia, 
and had suggested calling him by tele- 
phone. It had been done, and he had 
come in haste. Some servant, doubt- 
less, had shown him to that room. 

“T grieve to learn of Mrs. Seabury’s 
serious illness,” said he. 

“Do you know how serious it is?” I 
asked. “Are you aware that she is no 
better than dead at this moment?” 

“T am so informed,” he responded. 

“You were in her confidence,” said 
T. “You were advising her in the mat- 





ter of Miss Warden’s death. Do you 
know who committed that crime? 
Wait! You have passed from Mrs. 


Seabury’s service; she requires you no 
longer. I desire to engage you as my 
counsel, and though I have no money 
at the moment, I will venture to sug- 
gest that you accept a retainer upon my 




















credit, if you think it good, under the 
circumstances.” 


“It is good,” said Cushing. “What 
can I do for you?” a 
“Answer my question: How did 


Miss Warden come to her death ?” 

“T don’t know,” said he. “I haven’t 
the least idea.” 

“Mrs. Seabury gave me to under- 
stand that she had solved the mystery. 
She must have told you what her belief 
was.” 

Cushing did not reply immediately. 
He seemed to hesitate for the right 
words. 

“You are in a sense an insider,” he 
said at last. “You have been in close 
association with one of those great fig- 
ures that control the destinies of the 
nation, and you have met many others 
at your aunt’s home and in her place 
of business. Your view is not that of 
the ignorant public. You are aware 
that those potentates are surrounded by 
an atmosphere of secrecy which grows 
more dense as one advances into it. I 
suppose the public has often thought of 
me as Mrs. Seabury’s confidential ad- 
viser in this or that affair; but I say to 
you that I have never been truly in her 
confidence for one single moment. Even 
you, Mr. Seabury, would be surprised 
to know how often we lawyers are 
obliged to advise high personages while 
we grope before them in a more than 
Stygian darkness, out of which the 
great voice comes to us, asking every- 
thing and telling nothing—except lies.” 

A cold hand seemed to grip me softly 
at the back of my neck. 

“Do you mean to tell me that Mrs. 
Seabury will die, and take the secret 
of this murder to the grave?” 

“If she had it,” he replied. “I am 
convinced that nobody else knows.” 

“Except the murderer,” said I. 

He was silent: he slid a little far- 
ther down into his chair, and blinked 
at the lights hanging above the table. 

“I will say this, however,” he re- 
marked at last. “I know enough to 
secure the acquittal of any one of you 
in court, even of Miss Leland, whose 
danger is very much the greatest. You 
may have observed that Mrs. Seabury 
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has seemed to have two policies in the 


brief course of this affair. Let us 
be grateful for the things she did upon 
her first intention, which was so to 
confuse the evidence that nobody could 
ever be convicted. In these endeavors, 
she was very successful, and I only 
wish that she had gone a little far- 
ther.” 

“What has she done?” 

“Well,” said he, “she began by 
frightening Clinton in regard to Miss 
Lockwood—with a double motive, of 
course; to silence him about that old 
affair, whatever it was, and to keep 
Miss Lockwood out of this present 
case. Then she dragged Miss Vannard 
in ” 





“Did Mrs. Seabury do that ?” 

“Yes,” said he. “I happen to have 
information as to that detail. It was 
more or less accidental, of course. Hav- 
ing seen Miss Vannard’s name on that 
wrapping paper—which gave her an 
idea that the young lady was an ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Deering’s—she nat- 
urally tried to find out who she was. 
Lynde furnished the facts; he knew of 
Miss Vannard as an illustrator whose 
work appeared in magazines, and as a 
guest at the Donaldson, where he him- 
self was staying. A very brief inves- 
tigation showed that she was out alone 
in the storm, and that she wore a rain 
coat somewhat like Miss Lockwood’s.” 

“And Mrs. Seabury bribed Bud 
Burke to identify her?” 

The lawyer smiled. 

“Mrs. Seabury rarely wasted 
money,” said he. “It was easier, safer, 
and cheaper to have Lynde trick Burke 
into believing that Miss Vannard was 
the girl whom he had seen. Burke 
had only the vaguest idea of the girl’s 
appearance. He didn’t see her getting 
down from the veranda, but only on 
the street afterward. It may even have 
been Miss Vannard whom he saw; she 
wasn’t far from the Eglinton at that 
time. My own notion, however, is that 
it wasn’t either of them, but some 
stranger totally unconnected with this 
case. If you were as familiar with the 
criminal courts as I am, Mr. Seabury, 
you would be aware that the absurdities 
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of personal identification have no 
limit.” 

“But what was gained ?” 

“Why,” said he, “if Mrs. Seabury 
had continued in that course, you would 
have seen Miss Lockwood and Clinton 
zbsolutely at her beck and disposal, and 
with Dalton missing and Miss Vannard 
denying all knowledge of the affair, we 
should have gained a general opening 
up of all the ways of escape. The re- 
volver would have. remained in a haze 
of suspicion, the bullet would never 
have appeared. There would have been 
no such closing in as we shall now en- 
counter. With Mrs. Seabury dead, 
Clinton will be relieved from fear. His 
testimony will tend to cut off the inner 
hall as a way of escape. Dalton will 
be brought back, and made to talk, and 
that will close the outer stairway ab- 
solutely. In short, we are likely to 
have great difficulty in keeping any 
way open, and that upper veranda will 
be as isolated as a raft at sea.” 

“I was there,” said I. 

“There?” he echoed. 
how °” 

I told him the exact facts as they 
were known to me. 

“Hum!” he said. “We'll have to 
suppress that yarn. If it gets out, 
there'll be only one inference; that it 
was faked up in desperation, to shield 
Miss Leland. You will be posing as 
the self-sacrificing hero of melodrama; 
that’s all.” 

“You think Miss Leland’s danger is 
extreme?” said I, hollow with fear. 

“She can’t be convicted,” he replied; 
“but only the interposition of Provi- 
dence can prevent her from being ar- 
rested, and we shall have a long, hard 
fight before she is free again.” 

“What must we do?’ said I, with 
hardly breath enough to frame the 
question. 

He spent some moments in thought. 

“The famous Benjamin Butler,” said 
he at last, “according to a tradition 
which may very well be a lie—for most 
of them are—was once assigned as 
counsel to defend a man accused of 
robbery. He took the man into a pri- 


“When and 


vate room of the courthouse and heard 
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his story. ‘What must I do? said the 
man. Old Ben turned his back. ‘While 
I am lighting this cigar,’ said he, ‘jump 
out of that window and run. That’s 
my legal opinion in your case, my 
friend.’ And the man did it. You 
mustn’t think I am treating this matter 
with levity,” he proceeded. “I am pre- 
paring your mind for an extraordinary 
piece of advice. It is my opinion that 
Miss Leland would better avoid arrest, 
if she can, until we know a little more 
about the perils that environ her, both 
natural and artificial.” 

“Artificial? What do you mean by 
that ?” 

“T am referring to Mrs. Seabury’s 
second policy,” replied the lawyer. “In 
the earliest moments of the case her 
confidence seems to have been a little 
shaken. During that period she pur- 
sued her plan of general confusion. In 
the midst of it she used her accidental 
hold on Clinton for the suppression of 
certain old scandals. I don’t know 
what they were; she never told me, ex- 
cept that they related to the business 
affairs of Miss Leland’s father. Acting 
under Mrs. Seabury’s direction, and 
with the help of Mr. Lynde, I arranged 
certain snares and pitfalls in the path 
of Doctor Clinton, and they proved ef- 
fective. He was obdurate, however, as 
to the giving up of a certain document, 
but he eventually deposited it with his 
lawyer, and he will never see it again. 

“Very well,” he went on. “Mrs. 
Seabury early perceived that those mat- 
ters were coming out rightly. She was 
encouraged; she became more power- 
fully determined to regain Miss Le- 
land’s affection. Now, Mrs. Seabury 
is, Or was, a very wonderful woman, 
but she had only one method. In that 
regard she was as severely limited as 
an insect, and it may account for her 
success. In the present state of society 
the highly specialized human insect has 
the best chance. Mrs. Seabury coveted 
Miss Leland’s affection. Now what did 
she do when she coveted old Sam Ran- 
dall’s bank? What sort of life did 
Major Randall and the bank lead, for a 
year or more? ‘War was never a patch 
on this!’ he said to me one day. But 














Randall didn’t know who was doing 
it; in fact, he wasn’t sure that anybody 
in particular was behind those occur- 
rences ; he suspected that he might have 
inadvertently offended the Almighty. 
And then, at the last moment, when 
Randall was in such a situation that he 
didn’t dare to pay ten cents to have his 
shoes blacked in his bank for fear that 
the examiner would hear of it and close 
the institution for impairment of its 
cash reserve, Mrs. Seabury stepped in 
and saved him from a disgraceful 
bankruptcy, taking over the control of 
the bank at the same time. I saw him 
in her office with tears of gratitude in 
his eyes, because she had preserved his 
gray hairs from dishonor; and for all 
his seventy years, and the peg leg he 
got at Gettysburg, he would have 
fought the man who dared to say that 
Frances Seabury was not his friend.” 

“T think you are unjust,” said I. 
“Randall's troubles were chiefly the re- 
sults of bad management and mis- 
fortune.” 

“There you go!” he cried, spreading 
out his hands. “And when the evidence 
begins to crop out on all sides, impli- 
cating Miss Leland in this crime, you'll 
suppose that it is merely happening. 
3ut I tell you,” he continued, bending 
forward and tapping on the table in 
front of me, “Sylvia Leland was slated 
to go through purgatory, and be deliv- 
ered at last by her affectionate Aunt 
Frances, to whose arms she would im- 
mediately flee. It was Mrs. Seabury 
who arranged to have Clinton arrested 
with the bullet in his pocket. She 
wished the bullet to come into Quinn’s 
possession without apparent help from 
her. As the matter stands now, that 
misfortune seems to have resulted from 
your request to her that she should deal 
with Clinton. In reality it is a part of 
her plan to involve Miss Leland in dif- 
ficulties. I speak frankly to you, Mr. 
Seabury, because the situation demands 
it. This is no time for me to spin cob- 
webs of professional ethics.” 

“You have no doubt that Mrs. ‘Sea- 
bury had the power and the will to 
save Miss Leland in the last resort,” 
said I, 
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“Oh, surely,” he replied; “but how? 
The only voice that could have an- 
swered that question will speak no 
more, Mrs. Seabury’s sudden death— 
if we may speak of her as dead—has 
created one of the most extraordinary 
situations ever seen in a criminal case. 
We have all her plots and manufac- 
tured evidence to contend against, but 
we don’t know what these things mean. 
We've lost the answer to the riddle. 
Here are two acts of a play, and the 
third is coming on. We know that it 
will leave our heroine in a very terrible 
position, from which the fourth act 
would have brought her safely out; but 
that fourth act has been destroyed un- 
read, and the author lies unconscious 
and dying.” 

My eye chanced to light upon the en- 
velope that lay before me. 

“Mr. Cushing,” said I, “have you 
ever considered Mrs. Seabury to be 
open to suspicion in this case?” 

“Bless your heart,” he said with a 
smile, “I’ve suspected everybody at one 
time or another. The list is now ex- 
hausted, and I give it up. I don’t see 
how the thing could have been done at 
all, if you ask me. But it was, you 
know, and here’s the point to consider ; 
there are only two strong criminal mo- 
tives visible in the affair. Mrs. Seabury 
may have desired Miss Warden’s death, 
to prevent certain disclosures. Miss 
Leland, if those disclosures had already 
been made to her, may have been 
moved by flaming and ungovernable 
anger to do violence to Mrs. Seabury. 
Chief Quinn seems to incline toward 
the latter view; he has declared from 
the beginning that Miss Warden was 
not the intended victim. Weigh the two 
motives, and place each of them beside 
the deed. Consider also the two indi- 
viduals. Then tell me whether it is 
more probable that the fatal shot, fired 
almost blindly into a dark room—fired 
as I must now believe, since I have 
heard your story, in utter recklessness, 
without even a glance at the surround- 
ings—was the act of a cold, steady, and 
adroit strategist or of a high-strung 
girl, a kind of Hamlet in petticoats, 
who had brooded over her father’s 











By way of a gate in a board fence and a hand's breadth of back 


garden, we made our call. 


wrongs without knowing what they 
were, and then had suddenly been en- 
lightened. Remember, also, that one of 
these persons would have had great 
. difficulty in reaching the required spot, 
and leaving it again unseen; while the 
other is definitely known to have been 
within a few steps of it both before and 
after the crime.” 

He is said to be very influential with 
juries, and while he had made no argu- 
ment to impress me, yet he had fright- 
ened me beyond fear till I was cool. 
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“It is not a question of prob- 
abilities with me, -Mr. Cush- 
ing,” I replied. “I have a cer- 
tainty. If Miss Leland had 

- done this, she would have told 
ine. If the deed lies, as you 
say, between her and Mrs. Sea- 
bury, then Mrs. Seabury is 
guilty. I don’t believe it; I 
deny that it lies between them. 


Yet I have heard Mrs. Sea- 
bury accused of it this even- 
ing.” 

“Good Lord!” he cried. “By 


whom ?” 

“By Lynde.” 

The breath seemed to be 
taken out of him. 

“Where did this happen?” he 
demanded. “In that twelfth- 


story offce of hers? And you 
were listening—not openly 

present, I'll swear.’ 

INOy 

“What were his grounds? 
“What did he say?” 

“T heard only the accusa- 
tion,” I replied. “The details 


were in writing. She read them, 
but not aloud. Afterward she 
pretended to give me the gist 
of them, but I am certain that 
it was not the truth.” 

“And the man’s dead. Sea- 
bury, how did that happen?” 

“It was an accident.” 

“The devil it was! And yet 
it’s like her luck. What be- 
caine of that document ?” 


“She destroyed it—in this 
room,” said I. 
“There'll be a copy some- 
where.” 
“It is here,” said I. “Mrs. Seabury 


secured it.” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” said he. 
“How was it managed? But I can 
guess. She had an insider in Lynde’s 
office. Was that the way of it? I sup- 
pose so. And now let me have a look 


‘at that duplicate without an instant’s 


delay.” 


“Tt is addressed to Mrs. Lynde,” said 
I. “We have no right to it.” 
“Holy mackerel!” he exclaimed. “Do 
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you intend to give that paper to a 
woman of so obvious a character? But 
I won’t speak ill of her. She may have 
loved her husband. I suspect she did. 
With that for her defense, let her pass 
for a good woman, But you mustn’t 
tempt her, Seabury. She'll bleed you 
for a million.” 

“T think she ought to have it,” said 
I. “Not as blackmail, of course; not 
in any way to influence her conduct. 
But we owe her reparation, and what 
can we give her? We haven't any- 
thing but money. Let’s give her that.” 

“High damages,” said he, “for an 
accident. But don’t worry; I’m not 
going to pry into it. The point is this: 
You think that Mrs. Seabury concealed 
the contents of that document from you 
because it bore against herself. That 
may or may not be true. Remember 
it was the facts that she concealed; she 
let you hear Lynde’s inference, his ac- 
cusation. Possibly the facts which he 
discovered may be more dangerous to 
somebody else than they were to Mrs. 
Seabury, although Lynde himself didn’t 
see it.” 

“Dangerous to whom?” I asked. 

He looked at me for some time in si- 
lence. 

“T don’t know,” he said at last. 

Some one knocked, so timidly that I 
had no thought it could be Norris in 
his own house; but it was. He entered, 
and stood by the door, at my service 
now, as I had often seen him stand be- 
fore Mrs. Seabury. 

“Not to set myself up against the 
doctors,” he said, “and vet—well, sir, I 
think the, end is near.” 

I rose hastily, and as I passed Cush- 
ing, he caught me by the sleeve. “You 
weren’t serious in naming such a sum,” 
he said. “A million! Who ever heard 
of such a thing?” 

“It’s not a question of right,” said I, 
“or of Mrs. Lynde’s support. There 
will be no haggling about a pension. 
We will give Mrs. Lynde something 
that she wants, no matter what it 
costs.” 


“The other heirs ” he began. 





“Will stand by me in that position,” 
said I. 
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He released me, and I followed Nor- 
ris into the room where Mrs. Seabury 
lay. Of the phenomena of life there 
now remained so little that I looked for 
death to come at once, but I was in- 
formed, to the contrary, that the pa- 
tient’s state might almost be called fa- 
vorable. An extraordinary vitality sus- 
tained her, and though no hope could 
be held out, it seemed certain that the 
fatal termination would be delayed. 

I turned again to view that mortal 
fabric which refused to die. There 
were no signs of pain; the spectacle 
was not especially difficult to endure. 
But my soul tortured me that I should 
stand beside this woman who had fed 
and sheltered me, and should feel so 
little grief; should be unable even to 
keep my mind upon the fact that she 
was dying. I was utterly distracted 
with anxiety for Sylvia, and my chief 
sensation relative to Aunt Frances was 
one of prayer, the half-convinced super- 
stition of the child who asks a miracle. 
If she would only wake, just for one 
minute, and tell me what it was that 
she had tried to say with her last con- 
scious effort, when she had spoken 
Sylvia’s name! 

In a more reasonable manner I had 
already sought the same end, impress- 
ing upon the doctors the extreme im- 
portance of a few words from my aunt’s 
lips; but they now assured me, in re- 
sponse to my renewed entreaties, that 
intelligible utterance was a dual im- 
probability, since the speech centres 
were undoubtedly involved in ruin with 
the springs of consciousness. The man 
whom I had first summoned described 
the mechanism of the brain to me with 
cold precision, and I blessed him for 
a scientist and a friend in need. He 
fed me the plain facts of life and death 
in their bitterness just as they grow. 
They are hard enough to swallow in 
their own juice, but they are worse 
with sugar. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


I had telephoned to Jack shortly 
after midnight, advising him to engage 
a special train and come with Sylvia 
to the city. It would be best to bring 
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Mrs. Lynde also, said I, thus contra- 
dicting my previous message. on that 
subject. Afraid of listeners along the 
wire, I avoided giving any hint of Mrs. 
Seabury’s illness, and poor Jack must 
have had some rather wild thoughts, 
receiving such a communication so soon 
after the news of Lynde’s death at the 
trust. But Norris stood at my elbow 
ready to admonish me at the first in- 
cautious word, and my responses to 
Jack’s questions were fitted rather to 
confuse than to enlighten him. At that 
time I had no expectation that Mrs. 
Seabury would survive even until 
dawn. Her death, in Norris’ opinion, 
must be concealed if possible through- 
out the business day. It would affect 
the market, wherein she was involved 
far deeper than I would have dreamed ; 
various individuals must be warned, 
and important interests hurriedly pro- 
tected. The trust company, it appeared, 
would be the better for a day’s secret 
preparation. 

The enormous deal with the steel 
trust was in danger, and yet there was 
good hope that it might not be inter- 
rupted. If Mr. Blackmore, with whom 
I had exchanged a few words from the 
eyrie, should learn the truth of Mrs. 
Seabury’s condition, he might advise 
delay upon the ground that better terms 
could probably be made with her suc- 
cessors, but the ethics of business did 
not require us to tell him or the su- 
perior personages whom he_ repre- 
sented. The properties had been of- 
fered to them at a certain figure ; they 
might take or leave them. Fortunately 
Mrs. Seabury had fulfilled her promise 
and had talked with Mr. Blackmore 
from the Norris house. Nothing more 
remained to be said. In this affair Mrs. 
Seabury was not a person but a plexus 
of corporations. Agents would act for 
her, and would have done so in any 
case; her signature would not be re- 
quired, and no checks would be drawn 
to her order. 

Toward three o’clock, Jack called me 
up. He was at the railroad station in 
Cape May; he had secured the special 
train, and was about to start. Mrs. 
Lynde was with him. 


SMITH’S MAGAZINE 


“Let me speak to Sylvia,” said I, 
moved by a sudden wish to hear her 
voice. 

“No time for that, my boy; we're 
leaving in a moment. Good-by.” And 
when I spoke again there was no an- 
swer. 

Jack’s voice was at its best; it car- 
ried brightness, hope, and courage over 
those miles of wire stretched between 
us. It seemed to say all’s well; all’s 
right with the world; and it made me 
very uneasy. Something must have 
gone seriously wrong to put Jack in so 
fine a mood. He was doubtless tired 
out, and Mrs. Lynde had taxed his 
sympathies. His efforts to sustain her 
spirit in despite of his own weariness 
and manifold anxieties would account 
for some of the indescribable, invincible 
buoyancy of his tone; yet I feared 
worse. Why had he not let me speak 
with Sylvia? Was it, perhaps, because 
she might have told me something 
which Jack thought better to postpone ? 
I tortured myself with guesses. Two 
hours later, when I stood on the plat- 
form in the Camden station, and saw 
the engine of the special train thrust its 
black front through the damp, stagnant 
smoke, I had prepared my mind for 
everything except the truth. 

I saw a man swing down from the 
single coach before it had fairly come 
to a stop. It was Captain Quinn un- 
uniformed. 

“Good morning, Mr. Seabury,” said 
he. “You’re out of bed early to-day.” 

“Why are you here?” I asked. “On 
whose account ?” 

“Not on Miss Leland’s, if that’s what 
you mean,” said he. ‘“She’s not 
aboard.” And with that I saw Jack 
helping Mrs. Lynde to alight at the 
other end of the car. A maid followed 
her, and there was no one else. 

I could have taken Quinn by the 
throat. t 

“Where is she?” I demanded. 

“Keep cool,” said he. “This is not 
my doing.” 

Jack hailed me, and I turned to him. 

“Sylvia’s not with us,” he said, “but 
she’s all right. Don’t worry. We shall 
see her presently.” 











“She’s in Philadelphia? Where?” 

“I don’t know yet,” he replied. “She 
came up last evening. I was with Cap- 
tain Quinn, and Sylvia couldn’t find me. 
She left a note for me, but it was lost. 
There’s no reason to be alarmed.” 

“You take my guarantee that Miss 
Leland is safe,” said Quinn, “No 
harm’s come to her; you may be sure of 
that.” 

“She is shadowed by your men,” said 
I, and Quinn made no response. 

Not even such a theme could excuse 
neglect of Mrs. Lynde in her bereave- 
ment. I controlled myself, therefore, 
and addressed her. She seemed to dis- 
regard my words, but she studied my 
face with acute and somewhat furtive 
glances. She had the strained manner 
of a person in a desperate emergency, 
dreading the least mistake and watch- 
ful upon all sides. Obviously, she knew 
in what attempt her husband had been 
engaged when he met death, but could 
not judge in what position she herself 
now stood; whether there was danger, 
perhaps whether there might still be 
hope. She guarded her tongue so care- 
fully that what she said was almost des- 
titute of significance. I thought very 
ill of her in this brief interview, and 
was aware of a quick pang of self-re- 
proach for doing so. 

I had brought a closed carriage 
across the ferry. When we came to 
where this vehicle stood, Quinn saluted 
us, and went on toward the boat. 

“T have a document here which Mr._ 
Deering ought to read,” said I. “There 
will not be light enough in the carriage, 
perhaps.” 

Mrs. Lynde, with an inclination of 
the head, excused him from attendance. 
She and I rode aboard, and Jack lin- 
gered alone to read what I had given 
him. It was an account of the events 
of that night, as complete as I had 
dared to commit to paper. In thinking 
of the possibilities of our meeting, it 
had occurred to me that I might lack 
an opportunity to speak with Jack in 
private, yet might be able to put into 
his hands a written statement which he 
could find a chance to read. I had 


therefore set down the facts with har- 
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rowing directness on such scraps of 
paper as were in my pockets. When 
he came to the side of our carriage, as 
the boat was moving out from the slip, 
he knew that Aunt Frances was dying 
or perhaps dead, that Lynde had ac- 
cused her of the murder of Alice, that 
the particulars of his accusation were 
unknown to me, but were certainly in- 
cluded in a message to his wife which 
Aunt Frances had secured, and I now 
purposed to deliver to Mrs. Lynde. He 
was aware, also, of Cushing’s opinion. 
that the document might prove to be 
more dangerous to one of us than it 
had been to Mrs. Seabury. 

I had reminded him that Mrs. Sea- 
bury’s state must be concealed ; he made 
no reference, therefore, to the matter 
of my communication, but addressed 
himself to Mrs. Lynde, finding many 
simple, kindly things to say which never 
would have crossed my mind. The 
peril of sudden grief is that it breaks 
the myriad small bonds which unite us 
to the sane order of our lives, and the 
true tact of consolation is to fasten 
them again, gently and imperceptibly. 
God knows whether Jack wasted his 
heart in that attempt; at least he did 
it well. I observed that Mrs. Lynde’s 
maid was not altogether unappreciative, 
for she looked at Jack with timid rev- 
erence. 

On the Philadelphia side of the river 
we found a thin, keen man waiting for 
Mrs. Lynde, a lawyer who had some- 
times served her husband. She had not 
cared to notify any one else. He re- 
moved a shining high hat, revealing 
hair that looked like gray fur. The 
man was turning into a wolf; his as- 
pect daunted me, and I glanced uneas- 
ily at Jack. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said in my ear. 
“Give her the message. It’s the only 
right thing to do.” 

I waited until Mrs. Lynde had en- 
tered a cab, and then I spoke through 
its door, which the lawyer was holding 
open. 

“This letter is for you,” said I, pre- 
senting it. “It is from your husband. 
The seal was broken by Mrs. Seabury 
who, at the moment, believed herself to 
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have the right. I restore it to 
now; and I will tell you that its pur- 
port is not wholly unknown to me, 
though I have only inference to guide 
me in that matter. If it should re- 
quire you to take advice, § hope that 
you will consult some one in whose 
sense of honor you can absolutely rely. 
Except for that word, I shail not at- 
tempt to sway your conduct now or at 
any other time.” 

The lawyer bowed and smiled as if 
-I had paid him a compliment. Mrs. 
Lynde took the letter and crushed it 
in her fingers. Her face looked chalk- 
white; her eyes shone like an animal’s 
in the shadows as she sank back into a 
corner of the carriage without a word. 
The lawyer climbed in; the vehicle was 
removed from before me like a screen, 
and I saw Quinn’s man, the quiet fel- 
low in black, approaching from across 
the way. He seemed not to recognize 
Jack or me, but passed us by with the 
oblivious manner of a well-bred Eng- 
lishman, and went on to join his chief. 

“Why is Quinn here?” I asked. 

Jack laid a hand on my shoulder. 

“Arthur, we mustn’t think of that 
now. Tell me about Aunt Frances. 
You wrote that there was no hope. I 
won't believe it. We shall find some 
way to save her. What doctors have 
you called? But you can tell me that 
as we ride. The first thing needful 
is to get there.” 

“But Quinn will follow us. 
mustn’t go to Norris’ house.” 

“Not go?” said he, ‘Nothing on 
earth shall keep me away.” 

He strode toward our carriage, and I 
followed at his heels. Quinn _ inter- 
cepted us. 

“T suppose you'll be going up to 
your house,” said he. “It’s a little early 
for business.” 

“Well,” said Jack, “proceed. 
have more on your mind.” 

“T was thinking you might rather 
xo to Mr. Norris’; and, if so, don’t 
hesitate on my account. That’s where 
I’m going, anyhow.” 

“Why there?” said I. 

Quinn pointed backward with his 
thumb toward his subordinate. 


We 


You 


you 
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“That young man reports to me that 
Mrs. Seabury is visiting Mr. Norris. 
I guess we've got her located right, 
this time.” 

“This time?” 
you mean?” 

“In the course of the night,” re- 
sponded Quinn, “I got word from my 
young friend that Mrs. Seabury had 
left town in an automobile. I replied, 
‘Have her stopped and brought back.’ 
We intercepted the automobile a few 
miles out, but Mrs. Seabury wasn’t in 
A 

“How did you dare to take such ac- 
tion?” Jack demanded. 

“I’m going to bring this matter to 
a head,” said Quinn. “When found, 
Mrs. Seabury will be arrested as an 
accessory in this case.” 

“Will vou also arrest the principal 7” 
said I, 

“T hope not,” he replied. “I trust 
it won't be necessary, and that my ac- 
tion will bring out the truth. Miss 
Leland fired that shot, but I give you 


said Jack. “What do 


my word that I think it was an acci- 


«dent. Why don’t you two boys tell me 
right now that it was, and let me help 
you prove it?” 

“Miss Leland had no part in this,” 
said Jack. “That is what you will help 
us prove, if you’re an honest man— 
and you are.” 

Quinn looked at Jack steadily and 
not unkindly for some moments; then 
he slowly shook his head. 

“T’'ll have to do my duty,” said he. 
“T can’t let things go on this way anv 
longer. There’s an evidence factory 
working twenty-four hours a day, and 
I’ve got to stop it. I’m going to the 
Norris house. Tl go with you boys 
or alone, just as you say.” 

“Does it seem to vou,” said T, “that 
the evidence which is being manufac- 
tured is in Miss Leland’s favor ?” 

“Does it seem to you,” he retorted, 
“that I am old enough to grow a beard ? 
Well, Tam. And I’ve seen a few tricks 
since IT came on earth. Mrs. Seabury 
is putting evidence in my way so fast 
that I have to look out sharp or I'll 
fall over it and break my neck. It’s all 
too easy; nobody in it but Sylvia Le- 














land. Now, suppose I should do as 
some men would, and sit back in my 
chair and think how smart I am to have 
found out all these things? What 


would happen? Why, all that evidence. 


which looks so nice would dissolve into 
thin air when I got it into court, or 
even before; and I’d go down through 
a trapdoor to the sound of Mrs. Sea- 
bury’s laughter. I’m not quite so sim- 
ple. I tell you open and frank that I 
believe Miss Leland to be innocent; I 
think the gun went off by accident, and 
God knows I hope so; but the facts 
have got to come out full and free. I 
was offered money, and that settles it. 
Nobody can do that to me and get away 
with it. Now we'll go up to Norris’. 
I hear that Mrs. Seabury is sick, and 
that it’s serious. You know.” He 
touched me suddenly on the breast. “Is 
that so?” 

I was taken by surprise; I had no 
falsehood ready. 

“Captain,” said Jack, “suppose that 
Mrs. Seabury were ill and that for busi- 
ness reasons of importance it seemed 
best to keep the matter secret, what 
would you do?” 

“T’d go and see her,” he replied, “if 
she was able to talk to me. If she 
wasn’t, I’d sit right down and wait 
as long as might be necessary. As for 
giving out the facts of her condition, 
I’ve got no interest to do that, and 
I’m not the kind of man that informa- 
tion leaks out of accidentally.” 

“That’s perfectly satisfactory,” said 
Jack. “You shail ride with us.” 

On the way to Norris’—or as near 
to the house as we thought prudent to 
go in the carriage—Quinn justified his 
own phrase about himself; no informa- 
tion in regard to Sylvia escaped from 
the man’s lips, but I became more and 
more strongly convinced that she had 
not eluded him, if she had tried to do 
so. Jack told me all he knew of Syl- 
via’s disappearance, seeming to have 
no hesitation on account of Quinn’s 
presence. 

“When we returned to Cape May 
yesterday afternoon,” said he, “the cap- 
tain met us at the railroad station. He 
asked to speak with me, and I fore- 
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saw a rather long interview, so I sent 
Sylvia to the hotel alone, and walked 


with Quinn to headquarters. We sat 
face to face in his room for five hours 
and talked without intermission. I 
suppose it was the thirty-third degree, 
but as I had nothing to conceal, it was 
not especially harrowing. I answered 
the same questions so many times that 
they lost all meaning for my mind. The 
idea of the truth vanished at an early 
stage, and the whole proceeding, from 
my point of view, approached nearer 
and nearer to a mere exercise in the 
memory of sounds, I knew that when the 
captain said ‘Ah, goo, gah?’ I must re- 
ply ‘Be, boo, bah,’ because that was the 
noise that I had made before. About 
eleven o’clock somebody opened a door 
and I walked out into the night, and 
all the stars in heaven bellowed ques- 
tions at me as I looked up into the blue 
bowl where they live. 

“T had a thought of Sylvia who must 
have been worried about me, and natur- 
ally I tried to find her as soon as I 
got back to the hotel. No one knew 
where she was. J learned incidentally 
that Miss Vannard had been there be- 
tween six and seven o’clock, and had 
asked for me, but whether Sylvia went 
away with her, I haven’t yet discovered. 
Miss Vannard was not at the Donald- 
son, and I could get no information of 
any value there. At the time when J 
received your first message, however, 
I had just begun my investigation, and 
I believed that I should find Sylvia with 
Miss Vannard, so I told you that Syl- 
via would go with me to see Mrs. 
Lynde. A note was brought to the 
Eglinton for me in the course of the 
evening, but it disappeared. I have no 
doubt that Sylvia sent it, to let me know 
that she was going to Philadelphia. 
I got some trace of her at the railroad 
station, but it was rather vague. 
There’s not the slightest reason for 
anxiety; we shall see Sylvia in this city 
in the course of the day.” 

“Tt’s more than likely,” Quinn as- 
sented, but he would go no further with 
the subject. 

My nerves were on edge, and I had 
the greatest difficulty in restraining 
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myself from violent speech. It was a 
relief to me when we left the carriage, 
and I need no longer sit glaring at 
Quinn in that narrow space. 

By agreement I went on ahead to 
Norris’, and there I found Cushing, 
who had just returned to thee house. 
He heard my news with undisguised 
perplexity. 

“What could have possessed the 
girl?” he cried. “This is extremely 
unfortunate, It’s not flight, of course, 
but it’s an excellent imitation, and 
Quinn will make the most of it. He 
knows where she’s gone and why; 
there’s no doubt that her note to Mr. 
Deering was intercepted by the police, 
so she’s not only being shadowed, but 
her intentions are known in advance. 
Her arrest will surely follow, and the 
fight will be on.” 

In my dsperation I suggested open- 
ing negotiations with Mrs. Lynde, in 
the hope that some advantage might 
accrue to us from learning what her 
husband had discovered. 

“Too slow,” said he. “If Mrs. 
Lynde is going to make trouble, she’ll 
do it through some lawyer, and he'll 
be smart enough to see that our situ- 
ation will get worse and not better, and 
that the price of help will correspond- 
ingly advance. I am amazed that Mr. 
Deering permitted you to give her that 
document.” 

I looked him in the eye. 

“No,” said I. “You’re not amazed. 
You never had a doubt that he would 
do it.” 

He seemed more disconcerted than 
the occasion called for, but I was far 
from guessing the reason. All I knew 
at that time was that Cushing was too 
shrewd to have misjudged Jack so 
grossly. While this thought was in 
my mind, Jack entered the room. He 
closed the door and came toward me. 

“T have seen Aunt Frances, just for 
one moment,” said he. “The situation 
is grave, but not hopeless. I think 
Quinn had better know the truth, had 
better see it with his own eyes. He 
will be more calm afterward; this case 
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will look less like a personal contest to 
him. You will go with Quinn and me 
to that room, and I shall ask you to re- 
main there while I go down to the 
trust. You'll agree, but as soon as 
Quinn is gone, you will get away from 
here as secretly as you can, and go 
home. Wherever Sylvia is, she'll learn 
that we’re all in the city, and she'll try 
to communicate with us at the house. 
One of us must be there and the other 
at the trust, for it’s just possible she 
may try that first, and besides it won’t 
do to leave Norris alone this forenoon. 
Our personal presence here can do no 
good, It’s heartbreaking to say so, but 
it’s true. I hadn’t realized the situ- 
ation. Now, are you ready?” 

Ile moved toward the door, 
Cushing deftly intercepted him. 

“Mr. Seabury suggests a bargain 
with Mrs. Lynde for that message 2 

“He doesn’t mean it,” Jack inter- 
posed. “We will do nothing that may 
put a value on Lynde’s accusation. Our 
attitude is that Mrs. Seabury scorned 
it, and that we do likewise. If any 
intimation reaches you to the effect 
that Lynde’s charges are for sale, you 
will reply that we are not in the market. 
Let them be sold to a newspaper and 
we will answer them in broad daylight. 
I will not do Mrs. Lynde the injustice 
to suggest that she might engage in 
such a transaction upon her own im- 
pulse, but I have seen a person whom 
I suppose to be her lawyer, and I as- 
sume that she will be very badly ad- 
vised. One thing is certain—we will 
pay no blackmail; not a penny.” 

Cushing stepped aside; he seemed 
pleased, as one whose judgment has 
been justified by the event. Indeed it 
had required no great penetration to 
foresee Jack’s line of action. He was 
quite capable of buying information, as 
in the case of Bud Burke, where there 
was no hostility to awake his spirit, but 
he was the last man in the world to bar- 
gain with a blackmailer. 

“I concur with you in both matters,” 
said Cushing, “as to Quinn and as to 
Mrs. Lynde.” 


but 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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By Wallace frwin 


“THREE sailors sat by Mona’s pier, 

Each strange of dress and rather 
queer. 
Said Number One: “What brung us here 
By Mona?” 

Said Number Two: “Me little tale 

Is known to all the men who sail. 

I came here, steerage, in a whale— 


I'm Jonah.” 


Said Number One to Number Two: 

“Me job’s collecting for a zoo; 

The gnat, the elephant, the gnu, 
The boa, 


The ape, the adder, and the skunk 
All shared me meals and shared me 
bunk. 


I swam ashore when | was drunk— 


I'm Noah.” 


Said Number Three: “You see in me 
A liar of the first degree. 
Me gallant ship, the Jennie G., 

Got in bad. 
Last night, when I was on the mast, 
A hurricane blew in so fast 


It dropped me here where | stuck fast— 
I'm Sinbad.” 
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Said Number One: “When I was young 
I grabbed a sword-fish by the tongue 
And, liftin’ him full strength, | swung 
A chasm.” 
Said Number Two: “I’ve often slew 
Large octopusses, which I glue 
With such fierce looks they fall into 
A spasm.” 


When Number Three was just about 
To tell a larger tale, no doubt, 
And for a tall and mighty spout 
Was pausin’, 
A stranger blew in from the sea. 
“My word!” said Sinbad: ““Who is he?”’ 
Replied the stranger: “I am B. 
Munchausen.” 


Seeing the sailors Three turn pale 


The baron cried in accents hale: 
“Don’t let me interrupt your tale— 


I shouldn't.” 
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But Noah merely cleared his throat, 

And Jonah buttoned up his coat, 

While Sinbad tried an anecdote, 
But couldn’t. 


Sinbad and Noah nervously 
Exclaimed at last: “It’s time for tea. 
Our wife is waiting home and she 
Expects it.” 
But Jonah with a stubborn pride 
Plunged headlong in the seething tide 
And thus committed suicide. 
(Quick exit.) 


So lonesome stood the baron old 
Beside the waters wild and cold, 
And to himself tall tales he told. 

The fact is: 
Like folks who sing or paint or weep, 
Like folks who climb the Alpine steep, 
Great liars always have to keep 

In practice. 























HE man gathered up his papers, 
and rose to his feet. He was 
alert, keen-eyed, and smiling. 

Across the table, his wife waited until 
the turn of the hall hid him from sight, 
then she fell back in her chair and 
closed her eyes. A moment before she, 
too, had been alert, and smiling-eyed. 
Now, she languidly raised her hand, 
and pressed her fingers against the 
throbbing pulse at her temple. 

Vaguely she wondered what was the 
matter; why she was so unstrung, as 
if some one had, with a turn of the 
hand, loosened every tension and left 
her limp and quivering like a harp 
whose strings sway soundlessly to ev- 
ery passing breath. 

“There are a hammock and two cush- 
ions and a tinkling glass of lemonade 
waiting for you on the piazza,” called 
a masculine voice cheerily through the 
open window. 

Mrs. Payson laughed, and rose slow- 
ly to her feet. 

“Good boy, Dickie! You knew just 
what I wanted, didn’t you?” she said, 


Le alnor 
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a moment later, as he placed the cush- 
ions at her back. “I am tired.” 

He gave her a sharp glance, and 
dropped into a chair near her. 

“} met Howard in the hall just now,” 
he said inconsequentially, after a pause. 
“He looked ten years younger than he 
did when he came out from the city an 
hour ago.” : 

Mrs. Payson smiled faintly. 

“Yes, I know,” she murmured. “He's 
like a different man after he’s been 
here an hour or two.” 

Richard Maitland rose from his chair 
abruptly, and walked to the end of the 
veranda. After a moment, he came 
back and dropped into his old position. 
There was about him a singular air of 
mingled determination and constraint. 
But his voice was unconcerned. 

“T met a fellow on the train last 
week coming down—Tom Gerry. Ever 
heard Howard speak of him?” 

h, yes; often. He was Howard’s 
dearest friend at college, I believe.” 

“Yes. Curious chap, too—in some 
ways. Maybe Howard told you.” 
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“No.” Mrs. Payson was listless, al- 
most indifferent; but Maitland did not 
seem to notice it. 

“Well, he was. He was a brilliant 
chap, but oddly sensitive. He had a 
roommate that acted upon him like a 
sponge in a saucer of water—Tom be- 
ing the saucer, you understand.” 

Mrs, Payson sat suddenly erect. 

“A—roommate ?” she stammered. 

“Yes.” Maitland’s eyes were on a 
small bit of paper in his hand as he 
talked. “Both the men were good de- 
baters, and they had a fashion of 
thrashing things out together that was 
vastly entertaining to the rest of us. 
They were alike, yet different. Both 
were keen, witty, and enthusiastic ; and 
both plunged unhesitatingly into the 
depths—but with this difference; the 
roommate came up rosy, refreshed, and 
smiling, while Tom—well, Tom we had 
to put to bed, like as not, with a hot- 
water bottle and a whisky sling.” 

“But did Tom always—lose?” 

“Lose? Not a bit of it. He was 


quite as apt to win out as the other one. 
But whether he lost or won, ‘twas all 


the same—he was exhausted. The 
saucer was dry, you see; the sponge 
had absorbed it all—the vitality, the 
enthusiasm, almost the breath of life 
itself.” 

Mrs. Payson shuddered. 

“And they were the best of friends, 
too,” continued the other musingly. 
“The queer thing about it is that none 
of us saw where ’twas all leading. 
You’d think we might have known, too, 
when we saw Tom’s roommate com- 
pletely fagged from some exam, per- 
haps, and then come out fresh as a 
baby from its bath, and all because he’d 
been having a bout with Tom. If he 
acted like a sponge on Tom, Tom acted 
on him like a glass of wine, an electric 
shock, a call to arms—anything that 
spurs and stimulates. You'd think we 
might have known what it all meant, 
but we didn’t—till the end. It was too 
late, then.” 

“The—end?” Mrs, Payson’s voice 
was not quite steady. 

“Yes. It was during the last year. 
Poor Tom went all to pieces, and 
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flunked the whole thing—couldn’t grad- 
uate. *Most broke his heart, too. He 
thought his brain really had gone back 
on him.” 

“What happened ?” 

“Oh, he went to a sanitarium some- 
where, and while’ the rest of us were 
eating class spreads and yelling our- 
selves hoarse between mouthfuls, he 
was eating his heart out and gritting 
his teeth with a nurse on each side of 
him and a bag of ice on his head. He 
told me that last week when I saw 
him.” 

“Did he ever know—why—how it 
happened ?” 

“T don’t think so. I didn’t know my- 
selfi—till afterward. But I’ve been 
wondering since, if I could have known 
then, and warned him—done something 
to stop that continual sapping 

A step sounded on the veranda floor, 
and the screen door banged. 

“Emily, dear, there’s a point, after 
all, that we skipped,” began Howard 
Payson, a little fretfully. Then to his 
friend: “Too bad to interrupt your 
téte-a-téte, Dick ; but you know Emily’s 
my right-hand man.” He laughed with 
a quick glance at his wife that brought 
the pleased red to her cheeks. “I 
couldn’t make a plea without Emily. 
Wait till you have a wife yourself, old 
chap, then you’ll see! Oh, you needn’t 
go,” he added, as Maitland rose to his 
feet and, with playful ceremony, bowed 
himself off. 

Five minutes later, Maitland passed 
the veranda on his way to the stables, 
but the absorbed pair in the hammock 
and the big chair did not notice him. 
Mrs. Payson was speaking—eagerly, 
confidently, the weariness all gone from 
her manner. Payson was leaning for- 
ward, his face alight. Maitland said a 
single word under his breath, and strode 


_ rapidly toward the stables. 


Emily Payson did not sleep well that 
night. Her head throbbed, and every 
nerve in her body seemed a quivering 
point of misery; but she no longer 
asked the reason. It had not even need- 
ed her inquiring “Howard, you were 
Tom Gerry’s roommate at college, 
weren’t you?” that night to tell her the 
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truth. She had known before that the 
two men were roommates, and that was 
why Maitland’s story had possessed for 
her so terrible a significance. 

3it by bit she went over in her mind 
the story of her marriage. She had 
been so proud when Howard Payson 
sought her out—so pleased that the bril- 
liant young lawyer should find so evi- 
dent a pleasure in matching his wits 
against hers. She remembered, too, 
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thrusts owed their sharpness to the fric- 
tion of her wits. 

As to herself, she knew that from. 
the day of her marriage there had been 
one thought uppermost—Howard. But 
there had been no rest. She saw it now. 
For three years he had been absorbing, 
absorbing—never giving. And she was 
so tired. She had been tired so long, 
too. She remembered that it was with 
difficulty that she had roused herself 


“You knew just what I wanted,” she said, as he placed the cushions at her back. 


how, from the very first, he had pos- 
sessed the faculty of drawing out the 
best that was in her. 

It had been a quick and a tempestuous 
wooing. For three years now she had 
been a wife, and she suddenly began 
to realize what those three years had 
meant to her—the sponge and the 
empty saucer. Of Payson’s devotion 
there was no doubt; she knew that. He 
made no secret of his habit of going 
over every case with her, and openly 
declared that some of- his keenest 


that afternoon when Howard began to 


Perhaps Suddenly 
Maitland’s words came to her with 
stinging force: “Poor Tom went all 
to pieces, and flunked the whole thing.” 
What if she—— No, no; she must 
not! She would not be like that! 

In the calm light of the morning, 
Mrs. Payson decided what should be 
done. She was unstrung and nervous. 
She needed rest; and she would syste- 
matically go about the task of obtaining 
it. Howard should not see quite so 


talk to her. 
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mauich of her during the next few days. 
She would devote herself more assidu- 
ously to the entertainment of their 
guest. Dickie was a dear good boy, 
anyway ; and it was his words that had 
warned her. He understood even bet- 
ter than she herself how things were, 
and he was just the one to help her. 
And, forthwith, she said to Maitland 
after breakfast: 

“We'll take our luncheon over to the 
island, Dickie, to-day; and we'll tele- 
phone the Fentons to take theirs, too. 
We'll make a picnic of it.” She was 
gone, therefore, when her husband 
came out from the city at three o’clock 
that day. 

This was but the first of many such 
days. Systematically and thoroughly, 
Emily Payson was seeking rest, relax- 
ation. She was not always gone from 
home, to be sure, when her husband 
arrived; but she usually managed to so 
occupy herself with some friend or 
pastime that there was small chance 
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To-night she gave him all her attention. 


for her husband to monopolize her at- 
tention. There were times, it is true, 
when she failed in this, and when her 
husband was quick to see his advan- 
tage. Then the old spell reasserted 
itself, and she found herself keyed once 
more to concert pitch, ready to respond 
to his every touch. It was after such 
a time that it was so comforting to find 
Maitland waiting for her with a pil- 
low, a cooling drink, or a restful cup 
of tea, as the case demanded. 

And how she reveled in them—those 
comforting ministrations! Sometimes 
it was nothing more than a steadying 
arm to guide her over a rough place 
in the road, or possibly a light jest that 
would bring a laugh and make her for- 
get her weariness of mind; and some- 
times it was only a silence that he did 
not break while she lay back in her 
chair with closed eyes. Whatever it 
was, it was just right. He was so 
restful—so wonderfully restful! 

Then, one day, Emily Payson awoke, 
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and it was so small a thing that opened 
her eyes as a little white rose. 

She had been fondling it, and resting 
its cool petals against her cheek as she 
sat talking with Maitland on the ve- 
randa. Yet, when she arose to go into 
the house, she had dropped it unheed- 
ingly on the floor. Almost instantly 
she had returned for it, but she had 
reached only the door when she saw it 
—in Maitland’s hands. He was press- 
ing it to his lips with a look on his 
face that sent the blood in a burning 
tide to her own. 

She could get no farther than the 
stairs in the hall when she fell on the 
lowest step in a limp, shaking little 
heap, her hands over her eyes. It was 
not the rose, the man, or the look on 
the man’s face that had sent her down 
in defeat. It was the blinding* revela- 


tion that had come to her in that one 
moment at the door. 

There were, she knew, despicable 
creatures so lost to all sense of honor 
that they could fall in love with a man 


not their husband; but ‘that she should 
have become one of them! The thought 
was intolerable. And Dickie—poor 
Dickie !—must he suffer, too? What 
had she done, said, to bring this thing 
upon them? How had he dared—but 
he had not dared. Never in her pres- 
ence had he been other than the good 
friend, loyal alike to herself and to 
Howard, ever on the lookout for her 
comfort. 

Her comfort! 

Emily Payson smiled scornfully. Her 
comfort! Was she one, then, to let a 
cup of tea and a sofa pillow tip the 
scales, with her honor a mere nothing 
on the other side? Where were her 
devotion to Howard, her pride in his 
achievements, her glorying in her own 
power to help him? What if he was 
absorbing, exacting? It was her wit, 
her aid, that he absorbed and exacted; 
and, pray, who had a better right to 
what she had to give? 

As for this other—this vile thing 
that had crept into her heart—it must 
be torn out by the roots. It should be 
as if it were not. And it was not, too. 
It could not be. She had. mistaken her 
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own heart—and his. And, with a little 
choking cry, Mrs. Payson rose to her 
feet, and stumbled upstairs to her own 
room, 

When Howard Payson came home 
that night, he found his wife awaiting 
him. He was glad—particularly so, 
for there was a little matter which he 
very much wished to talk over with 


-her; and, of late, he had not seemed 


to see much of her. To-night she gave 
him all her attention ;.even after dinner 
they still talked, and it was fully nine 
o'clock before he joined Maitland and 
his cigar on the veranda. Mrs. Pay- 
son went upstairs then. She said she 
was tired and would. go to bed. 


It was a week later, and the night 
before Maitland’s intended departure, 
that Payson and his guest sat smoking 
in the den, a tower room remote from 
the confusion and intimacy of the rest 
of the house. Maitland had purposely 
suggested the den instead of the ve- 
randa for their after-dinner cigar. 
There had evidently been something on 
his mind, but he smoked in silence un- 
til his cigar was a mere stub, Then 
he spoke. 

“I wonder if you know how near I 
came to eloping with your wife,” he 
said. 

Payson turned sharply; then subsid- 
ed with an annoyed laugh. 

“Great Scott, Dick, your jests are— 
peculiar, to say the least.” 

“°Twas no jest.” 

“Whaz-at ?” 

Maitland picked up another cigar, 
and eyed it attentively. Payson sprang 
to his feet. 

“See here, Maitland, what in time 
do you mean?” he demanded. “This 
is no melodrama, nor penny-dreadful!” 

“No; but it might have been both,” 
retorted the other. . 

Payson sat down impotently. <A 
gray pallor swept his face. 

“Maitland, what do you mean? Sure- 
ly, my wife ” 

“No, no; never!” cut in Maitland 
sharply. “She does not know—she has 
never imagined that I—love her.” 

“Love her!’ Once more Payson 
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sprang to his feet, his eyes blazing; 
but before the steady gaze of the other 


he fell back to his chair. “Good God, 
Maitland, I don’t know why I don’t 
knock you down!” he muttered. 

“You would do it in a penny-dread- 
ful, or on the stage, I suppose,” re- 
torted Maitland; “but not here, in ev- 
eryday life. I’ve got something to say, 
and I think you want to hear it.” 

“Well?” The tone was harsh and 
ageressive. 

Maitland smiled a little sadly. 

“See here, Payson, I’m not telling 
this for my good, or my pleasure,” he 
began slowly. ‘Maybe I ought not to 
say it, anyhow. I dare say ninety-nine 





























“As of that were the way to drive away a headache!” 


men out of a hundred in my place 
wouldn’t say it—but I’m the hundredth 
man, that’s all. It seems to me that a 
little plain talk sometimes—saves 
things. I’m going to try it, anyhow. 
Where is Mrs. Payson—to-night ?” 

Payson stirred restlessly, and threw 
a keen glance into the other’s face. 

“Why, you heard her; her head 
aches. She’s gone to bed.” 

“And last night? And the night be- 
fore?” 

“Well, she—she’s not very well late- 
ly.” 

“She certainly is not.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“See here, Payson, when I came here 











I could see what perhaps you couldn’t, 
being with her all the time as you are. 
But what I did see in Emily Payson’s 
face dismayed me. Something was 
sapping all her strength and vitality. 
What that something was, I didn’t find 
out—right away. When I did, I set 
myself to counteracting that influence 
all I could. But it didn’t amount to 
much, and for the last week it has 
amounted to nothing at all. It is back 
worse than ever. All is, you’ve got to 
stop it. If you don’t—well, there won't 
be a reason for stopping much longer.” 

“Stop? Stop what? What do you 
mean ?” 

“Yourself. It is you who are sapping 
her life.” 

“I? Great Scott, man! I worship 
the ground Emily walks on, and you 
know it.” Payson was on his feet, his 
eyes an angry challenge. 

“Yes, I know. You worshiped Ger- 
ry, too—Tom Gerry, at college.” 

“Gerry! But what has Tom Gerry 
to do with—Emily ?” 

“Just this,” said Maitland; and he 
told the story as he had told it to Em- 
ily Payson—the story of the sponge 
and the empty saucer. 

Payson listened in growing horror. 
At the end, he threw out his hands in 
shocked protest. 

“Maitland, you can’t mean that I—/ 
caused Tom’s defeat!” 

“Yes—though I didn’t know it my- 
self until now when I saw Emily. It’s 
another case of the same sort. Think 
it over—that’s all. Watch her, and 
see if what I say is not true.” 

Payson grew white. He looked sud- 
denly old and haggard. 

“But I can’t—I don’t see—I never 
thought He stopped helplessly. 

“Of course not,” agreed Maitland. 
““That’s exactly why I spoke. I thought 
it might set you—thinking.” 

“But what can I do? How can I 
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” 


Again Payson stopped 





prevent 
helplessly. 

“That’s your—problem.” 

Payson dropped into his chair, and 
sat for some time with his eyes on the 
dancing flames in the fireplace. Ex- 
cept for the burning log, there was no 
light in the room, though over in the 
corner a glowing jewel of fire told 
where Maitland still smoked. 

It was a low voice from the doorway 
that startled both men into breathless 
attention. 

“Howard, are you there?” 

Mrs. Payson had pushed aside the 
portiére, and stood now with the fire- 
light bringing out flecks of gold in her 
hair, and lighting up her pale, flower- 
like face. Against the crimson of the 
portiére, the long folds of her gown 
gleamed softly blue. 

“Yes, dear.” Payson rose hurriedly, 
and advanced to meet her. 

“T couldn’t sleep, so I came up here. 
I got to thinking. You know, to-night 
we were talking about that——” 

“But you mustn’t, sweetheart,” in- 
terposed Payson, in a voice that shook 
a little. “As if that were the way to 
drive away a headache! Come, dearie.” 
And he turned her gently about with 
his encircling arm. The next moment, 
the crimson portiére had fallen into 
place behind them. 

To Maitland, alone in his shadowy 
corner, there floated upward, a moment 
later, a gleeful, silvery laugh, joyous 
and carefree, like that of a child. For 
a long minute he sat motionless; then, 
very slowly, he drew out his pocketbook 
and took from an inner compartment 
a crushed, faintly odorous white rose. 

“It would be just as well, I suppose,” 
he said softly, with the rose against his 
lips, “if I didn’t keep—this.” 

There followed a flash, and a spurt of 
flame; then, on the burning log, there 
lay a tiny, curling heap of filmy gray. 


—— 
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The Man 
Who Wouldn’t 
Take No 


By Mary £&. Mann 


HERE was an old love story be- 
tween them, dating from the 
time when she had been a girl of 

seventeen and he a subaltern of three 
and twenty. The course of the story 
had not run smoothly, for she had 
married a brother officer of his, and he 
had frittered away the heart which 
should have been hers alone in many 
flirtations with many women. 

The regiment had been stationed in 
India; but married to a man for whom 
she must speedily have lost all love, 
in a country whose very atmosphere 
is flirtation, in a society where it is al- 
most de rigeur, between this man and 
this woman, thrown daily together 
though they were, there had been no 
flirtation. 

By the time she was thirty years of 
age, her husband, Major Champion, 
had drunk himself to death, and she, 
a childless widow, had come back to 
England to make her home there. 

Within six months of her leaving 
Bombay, Major Sturt was in England, 
too. 

There was nothing calling for remark 
in the fact that he had at length wearied 
of Indian life and retired from the 
army, for his father, whose elder son 
and heir he was, had been dead for a 
couple of years, and he had property 
in England which required his presence 
there. 

He did not at once go into Dorset- 
shire, however, to visit his estate, but 
stopped in London; calling the same 
day of his arrival there on Mrs. Cham- 




















“One word will do. Yes, or No. Let it be ‘Yes’.” 


pion, who had temporarily taken up her 
abode in Oakleigh Street, Chelsea. 

He called on the first evening of his 
arrival; he called the next morning; he 
called a few hours later in the after- 
noon; always being so unfortunate as 
to find Mrs. Champion not at home. 
On the last occasion, he asked of the 
servant if he might be permitted to 
come inside to write a letter. 

‘He was admitted—to the hall only. 
He had made a motion toward the door 
of a room on his right; but the servant, 
with many apologies, had explained 
that the downstair rooms were all en- 
gaged at the moment; and had supplied 
him with pen, ink, and paper on the 
spot. 

Standing at the hall table, therefore, 
and occupying for the task the space of 
about three minutes, he wrote, in three 
lines, an offer of marriage. This, when 
he had folded and placed it in the en- 
velope, which he was about to close, he 
reopened to add a few words. 

We have wasted time enough. This is a 
matter which must, be settled between us at 
once. Let me hear by the next post. One 
word will do. Yes, or No. Let it be “Yes.” 

The envelope being addressed to 
Mrs. Champion, and given into the 














charge of the servant. for instant deliv- 
ery on that lady’s return home, he de- 
parted. 

Twelve o’clock, the next morning, 
found-him at the now familiar door in 
Oakleigh Street again. 

“Mrs. Champion at home?” 

“Mrs. Champion is not at home this 
morning, sir.” 

“Mrs. Champion leave a letter or a 
message for me?” 

“No, sir.” 

“She received my letter yesterday ?” 

“Certainly, sir. I gave the letter to 
Mrs. Champion myself.” 

The tall man with the big frame, 
the soldierly carriage, and the complex- 
ion which told of years of Indian heat, 
hesitated for a few moments. Stand- 
ing on the steps, he looked up and down 
the wide street; then, stepping back 
upon the pavement, he let his eyes rove 
over the front of the house, as if seek- 
ing a face at a window. At length, re- 
mounting the steps, he addressed the 
servant again. 

“TI confidently expected a letter. Will 
you be so good as to make further in- 
quiries? One, without your knowledge, 
might be waiting for me.” 

“T think not, sir. I 

“Make inquiries, please,” Major 
Sturt said; and, without waiting for an 
invitation, entered the hall. 

The maid hesitated. “Will you step 
upstairs to the drawing-room, sir?” she 
asked. 

“Thank you, this will do,” the ma- 
jor answered. 

He waited on the mat till the serv- 
ant, passing a door of the room on the 
right, disappeared within one at the 
back of the hall. Then, making a cou- 
ple of steps from the mat to the door of 
the first room, he opened it, and went 
in. 

A young woman, dressed in deep 
mourning, standing behind the curtains 
at a window whose blind was _ half 


” 





drawn, made a step forward, and con- 
fronted him with a naturally pale face, 
slightly flushed. 

“T am not at home to visitors to-day, 
Major Sturt.” 

“So, on 


several occasions, I have 
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But I always thought 
I should find-you here if I could get 
in ” 


been informed. 


“Ts there any satisfaction in forcing 
yourself into the presence of a woman 
who——” 

“Who does not care to see me? Don’t 
spare me. Say it out!” 

“You have said it yourself, major.” 

“Why should you hide away from 
me in this fashion?” 

“Oh! We have gone into all that 
so often.” 

He advanced upon her as, slight and 
elegant, she stood, the space of the 
room between them, in her widow’s 
dress. She was thirty years of age, 
she had led a difficult, even an unhappy 
life, signs of it were not altogether 
wanting on her delicate, small face; 
but experience had not quelled the spir- 
it in her or the power of enjoyment, 
or even the love of gayety and fun; 
and signs of this, also, were not want- 
ing in the glitter of clear, hazel eyes, 
in the curve of mutinous lips, and the 
upward lifting of a decided little chin. 

“T have not seen you for six months, 
and you have not even shaken hands 
with me,” he said. 

“T am not at home to you,” she re- 
minded him, and put her hands behind 
her back. 

“Nell!” 

“Major Sturt!” 

“You got my letter! 
to answer it by return.” 

“You mean you ordered me to do so, 
It is not quite the first time you have 
given me orders which I have dis- 
obeyed.” 

“Not by a great many!” 

“For the good of—you, as well as of 
me, remember. I did not write to you 
last night; but”—she glanced ftom him 
to the chimneypiece, on which a sealed 
letter was lying—‘I have written.” 

He looked from her to the letter; 
then back to her again. 

“What’s in it?’ he asked sharply. 
Then his voice changed, sank, and grew 
flat. “The old answer, I suppose?” 

She gazed back unflinchingly at him 
as he looked at her; her clear, almost 
golden eyes glittered beneath their 


I begged you 
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curled black fringes, her lips with the 
mutinous curve did not tremble, the up- 
turned chin was firmly held. So she 
had faced him as she had denied him 
a hundred times before. Not much 
sign of yielding there. 

He turned impatiently from her, took 
up the letter addressed to himself from 
the mantelpiece, held it firmly out to 
her. 

“JT won’t take your answer!” he said. 

“You won't?” 

“T have told you so. 
your letter back.” 

“Very well.” 

She held it toward the fire which 
burned upon the hearth, although it was 
a bright May morning, to warm blood 
which missed the Indian suns; then, re- 
penting, slipped the letter within the 
loose front of her dress. 

“All that I had to say to you was in 
that letter, Major Sturt.” 

“You mean you wish me to go? You 
are turning me out of the house?” 


Take it, and 


A gleam of mischief sparkled in the 
clear hazel eyes: “It would not be for 
the first time, major?” 


fe snorted: “Not for the fortieth, 
perhaps! I always came back, Nell. I 
shall come back here.” 

“My sister-in-law; Mrs. Reade, will 
be pleased to have you calling upon 
her.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know I am here in the position 
of paying guest to my husband’s mar- 
ried. sister, don’t you? I have not 
found her exactly congenial. The ar- 
rangement is ended. I am leaving.” 

“When ?” 

“To-day.” 

“Where to go?” 

“Ultimately—who knows ?” 

“To-day, then? Where do you go 
to-day ?” 

“Supposing I think it advisable not 
to tell you?” 

They had been standing, so far, in 
the space between the table—the room 
was furnished as a dining room—and 
the fireplace. At that point, Major 
Sturt sat down on the nearest piece of 
furniture. 
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“Here I stop—unless you tell me— 
for a month.” 

“You'll find it a little inconvenient. 
So shall we. The family and I shall be 
wanting to take lunch on that table 
presently.” 

“You won’t leave till after lunch? 
Then you are not making a long jour- 
ney. Come! Where are you going, 
Nell ?” , 

The corners of her lips twitched, as 
she looked at him and looked away. 
“What are your own plans, Major 
Sturt? Let me hear them first.” 

“IT am going down, also this after- 
noon, into Dorsetshire. It’s time I went, 
isn’t it?” 

“You should have gone two years 
ago, when your father died.” 

“Who kept me? What kept me? I 
was never allowed to give you my rea- 
sons for staying, but you knew them as 
well as if I had shouted them in your 
ears every day of my life.” 

“Your ideas and mine as to what you 
should ‘shout’ in the ears of a married 
woman have always differed.” 

“Are you a married woman now? 

“My -husband has been dead six 
months.” 

“Such a husband!” 

“Hush!” She lifted a peremptory 
hand. 

He snorted with impatience, rose 
from the table on which he had an- 
nounced his intention of remaining for 
a month, took a few steps about the 
room, ostensibly to examine the pic- 
tures on the wall, and returning, plant- 
ed himself in front of her again. Tall 
and ponderous, he stood before her, 
close enough to have laid his hands on 
her shoulders if she would have per- 
mitted, close enough to have drawn her 
delicate, small face up to his own if he 
had dared. Then, looking at her, he 
sighed heavily. 

“Where are you going, Nell?’ he 
asked again, but now with a plaintive- 
ness he would have seen to be ludicrous 
in another man as powerful and impor- 
tant-looking as he. 

“I’m going down to Surrey. To 
Limburch. To my mother. Not much 
of a mystery, Major Sturt.” 


” 
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“It was there I first asked you to 
marry me, Nell. Thirteen years ago. 
Well!” another sigh. “I have been in 
love with you for thirteen years!” 

“Off and on, Major Sturt.” 

“Oh, I have fooled about. What else 
is aman to do? But you were always 
there, I swear it, at the back of the 
fooling.” 

“A proud position.” 

“And you haven't a kinder word for 
me than that!” 

“I said all I had to say’”—she lightly 
tapped the loose front of her dress 
which hid the letter—‘“here.” 

“When are you going to give me a 
different answer ?” 

“Never!” she said, and held up her 
delicate, mutinous face, and looked at 
him as if she meant it. 

“You shall!” 

“Na.” 

He swung away from her with fierce 
impatience, and walked to the door. 
There he stopped. 

“By what train do you leave?” he 
asked. 

“T am motoring down.” 

He threw up his head, sharply suspi- 
cious, scenting a rival. “Who’s taking 
you down? Not Mason? Mason’s in 
England, I find.” 

“The chauffeur.” 

“Do you run a car of your own, 
then?” 

“We hire one.” 

He asked a few questions, dispirited- 
ly, on the subject. Where was the gar- 
age? Could she trust the chauffeur? 
Did she always have the same? He 
gazed abstractedly upon the door be- 
fore which he was standing as he lis- 
tened to her answers. Then came back 
to her and took her hands. She gave 
them willingly now. 

“Oh, you are glad to be rid of me!” 
he reproached her. 

. “Good-by, Major Sturt. 
take your letter?” 

“No!” he said savagely. He flung 
her hands from him and turned away. 
“T have told you I would never take 
‘No’ from you; and I never will.” 


You will 


It was a fortunate thing, Mrs. Cham- 
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pion admitted in the midst of her an- 
noyance, that, since by the decree of a 
contrary fate, the motor must break 
down before her journey was half done, 
it should do so within a few yards of 
the George Hotel, at Copham; for here 
she would be able to get some tea while 
the machine was under repair. She 
had promised to arrive at her mother’s 
house in time for dinner, however; and _ 
the delay was a nuisance, and she im- 
patient of it. 

“What can have happened, Watson?” 
she asked of the chauffeur. ‘We were 
going quite smoothly till, without the 
slightest warning, you pulled up.” 

Watson could not say until he had 
overhauled the car. She was out of 
gear “somewheres” evidently. 

In half an hour, Mrs. Champion sup- 
posed they could start again. 

Again Watson could not say. It all 
depended. 

“Nonsense!” the lady said sharply, 
incensed by the man’s stolid bearing. 
“In half an hour I expect to start.” 

The George stood at the top of the 
Market Square, and its entrance was 
approached by five broad steps. As 
Mrs, Champion, followed by her maid, 
put her foot on the lowest of these, she 
became aware of the imposing, soldier- 
ly figure of Major Sturt, standing on 
the topmost. 

She had been accustomed to come 
upon him in so many strange places 
that she was enabled to accept his sud- 
den appearance there with composure, 
and to subdue the inclination she had 
to laugh, 

“You again?” she said, with fine un- 
concern. “What are you doing at 
Copham, of all places?” 

He was a man who carried himself 
through delicate situations with a 
haughtiness that had something of 
fierceness in it; his pursuit of her had 
seldom been characterized by the soft- 
ness and the timidities of the lover. It 
came more natural to him at all times 
to command than to plead. 

He frowned upon her now with a 
lofty bearing as he replied to her in- 
quiry: “In the thirteen happy years 
which have passed since you and I 
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were in this neighborhood together, you 
have probably forgotten that my broth- 
er’s home is only five miles distant from 
your mother’s place. I suppose I am 
permitted to go and see my only broth- 
er after thirteen years?” 

“Certainly. It was my mistake. I 
thought I understood you were going 
down into Dorsetshire, this afternoon. 
I, for my part, hoped to get through to 
Limburch without a stop; but the car 
has broken down. There must-be a 
wait of half an hour.” 

“Bad luck for you,” he said. “But 
as you're here, you'll come in and have 
tea?” 

They had it together, very comfort- 
ably, in the bow window of a little room 
that looked beyond a trellis of climbing 
roses, to the hotel bowling green. 

Among some pictures that were cheap 
and meretricious upon the walls, were 
some colored prints of value; standing 
among the vulgar, sixpenny ornaments, 
on the mantelpiece was a_ beautiful 
bowl of Lowestoft ware, filled with old 


Christmas cards; a couple of Chippen- 
dale chairs, modestly retired to the wall, 
made way for smarter specimens in 
red mahogany and shining leather. 


Of these things Mrs. Champion 
talked as she poured out the tea. She 
had quick observation, a mind alert to 
be interested, and the capacity for seiz- 
ing, in the way of enjoyment, all that 
the moment gave. She knew how to 
make a téte-a-téte of a half hour pass 
quickly for any man, and she had, on 
the present occasion, wit enough to 
keep a conversation she preferred to 
be impersonal from trenching on mat- 
ters concerning her and him. 

When she thought the half hour must 
be passed, they found it was an hour 
which had flown. She went with him 
then to the hotel yard, to inquire into 
the condition of the car. 

The chauffeur, assisted by two men 
in smiths’ aprons, was standing to look 
at it. It was the engine which had 
gone wrong, Mrs. Champion was in- 
structed. 

“Isn’t it repaired yet?” she demand- 
ed, with irritation; and was informed 
with slow, superior smiles, from the 


‘both roomy and luxurious. 
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doltish Watson and his sleepy coadju- 
tors, that a matter of four hours, at 
least, was required to put the engine 
into traveling condition again. 

“But even so, you might have begun 
it!” she complained impatiently. “Pray, 
have you and these two men stood here 
for an hour just to look at the car?” 

They gave her no answer, and it ap- - 
peared from their silence that that was 
what they had done. 

“You must come on in my car,” Ma- 
jor Sturt suggested. 

“It would be taking you five miles 
out of your way.” 

“What are five miles?” 

“You couldn’t make room for Capes, 
too?” 

But most fortunately it happened that 
the motor Major Sturt had hired for 
the run down to his brother’s place was 
When it 
was pointed out to Mrs, Champion, she 
looked at it for a minute without speak- 
ing; glanced at her own abandoned 
car, the apathetic Watson and his two 
stolid assistants still standing idle be- 
side it; and once again overcame that 
inclination to laugh which had assailed 
her when she had encountered the im- 
posing form of Major Sturt upon the 
hotel steps. 

“What a splendid machine for one 
solitary man!” she said, as Capes, hav- 
ing taken her place with the man at 
the steering wheel, she settled herself 
beside Major Sturt in the spacious ton- 
neau. “You are going down to your 
brother in state, Major Sturt.” 

“I’m thinking of buying this car,” he 
told her. ‘This is its trial trip. I shall 
like to know how it pleases you.” 

“Mine, as things have turned out, 
was quite a lucky breakdown,” she said ; 
and he admitted that his own good 
fortune in being with his car at the 
George Hotel at that hour was hardly 
short of providential. 

They spoke very little as, sitting side 
by side, they flew over the first half 
dozen miles of the road. It was not, 
by a great many, her first visit to her 
mother’s house since her return from 
India, but he had not looked out on 
the once so familiar landscape for many 
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years. He regarded it now with a soft- 
ened face, and a regretful affection .in 
his eyes, now and then pointing out the 
remembered landmarks to her with a 
word of half-melancholy recognition. 

“It seems both natural and strange 
for you and me to be seeing these places 
together again, Nell,” he- said at 
length. The motor had devoured a 
good many more miles of road by then, 
and her home was nearer. “Life would 
have been a different matter to me if 
‘all that stupid business hadn't happened 
between us, thirteen years ago.” 

“You mean the stupid business of 
our boy-and-girl engagement?” 

“T mean the breaking of our engage- 
ment.” 

“You*should have known your own 
mind; and should not have neglected 
the poor little girl you were engaged 
to for—other girls, Major Sturt.” 

“You know that I did not. That I 


was a jealous young fool; only trying 
to make you jealous, too; trying to 
hurt you, Nell, as you were hurting 
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me. 

“We were a couple of ridiculous 
babes. Let us forget it.” 

“Forget it?” he repeated, and turned 
upon her fiercely reproachful eyes. 
“What do you suppose I shall remem- 
ber, Nell, when I have forgotten that?” 

She was silent, shrinking a little 
away from him into her corner, a flicker 
of emotion on her face, the light of the 
clear hazel eyes momentarily veiled. 

“Between us we spoiled our lives, 
Nell.” 

“Not altogether, Dick. You have 
had some fun, and a fairly good time, 
take it on the whole.” 

He stretched out empty 
“What have I to show for it? 
you, Nell—you!” 

She moved her shoulders in depreca- 
tion of his tone, looking away from 
him. “You mustn’t think my lot has 
been altogether bad, Dick.” Back in 
the familiar scenes where they had been 
children together, he was “Dick” to her 
again. “I’ve got some pleasant mem- 
ories, and some—ah!—we won’t think 
of them. And I’ve had good friends, 
remember—dear friends. One”—she 


hands. 
And 
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paused, and her voice a little wavered 
—“very dear.” 

Suspicious eyes were on her face in 
a moment. “Who? Not Mason?’ 

She laughed, but unsteadily. “Not 
Mason,” she said. “You!” 

“You never let me do anything for 
you, Nell. Always kept me at arm’s 
length. Always any one’s help asked 
before mine!” 

“Ah!” she sighed. “Was not I wise 
for both of us? Those little gimcrack 
acquaintanceships, run up in a day; 
those « 

“Masons,” he supplied. 

“But you in the background always; 
a veritable tower of a friend.” 

He was silent for a minute, cogitat- 
ing with himself, then he bent his head 
to her, whispering—an unnecessary 
precaution, for they were shut away 
snugly from the chauffeur and Capes, 
for their part talking glibly together 
behind the glass screen. 

“Nell,” he said, “I was never a good 
hand at keeping a secret from you, was 
I? I want to make a confession.” 

“Go on.” 

“This—all this”’—waving his hand 
comprehensively—‘“has not been quite 
genuine. Something of a plant, in fact, 
I’ve put on you.” 

“Really! I can’t believe it of you, 
Dick!” 

“The truth is, Nell, I—well, I knew 
your car was going to break down near 
the George at Copham. I'd had an in- 
interview with your chauffeur. I 
wouldn’t employ the man again, if I 
were you. I knew, if you wanted to 
get to your mother’s to-night, you'd 
have to come along with me.” 

“Any more?” 

“One thing more. You mustn’t be 
angry, but my brother and his wife are 
in Normandy.” 

“You’re not going to their house! 
Where, then ?” 

“After I left you, I wired to your 
mother, asking if she could take me in 
for the night. I had to leave before the 
reply came; but I’ve no doubt it will 
be favorable.” 

She looked at him with great gravity 
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for the space of a minute, then laughed 
in his face. 


“Are you not ashamed of such 
tricks ?” 
“After six months, Nell! I had to 


see you, somehow.” 

“But in this letter I had written to 
you”—she opened her fur coat and 
slipped her hand into the loose front 
of her dress—“I have brought it with 
me, you see. Have you changed your 
mind about reading it?” 

He waved it impatiently away; but 
as, with a smile on her face, she con- 
tinued to hold it out to him, he changed 
his mind; with a swift movement, he 
caught it from her, and tore it open. 

“Tt isn’t ‘No’?” he said. But he read 
her answer from her face. “Not ‘No,’ 
after all, Nell!” 
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“Of course not,” she assured him 
calmly. “But read the letter, please. 
That is not the important thing.” 

Presently he obeyed her. The letter 
finished: 

I can’t have you haunting me and making 
love to me here, in my sister-in-law’s house. 
It would not do. But I am going down to 
Limburch this afternoon, and have wired to 
my mother to say I am bringing you with 
nie, 


He looked at her a little blankly: for 
a moment; then they both laughed. 

“Well, you are bringing me,” then he 
said. “It comes to the same thing, 
Nell.” 

“But if you had not been so deter- 
mined not to take ‘No’ for an answer, 
you would have been saved a great deal 
of trouble,” she reminded him 





Love Out of Doors 


HE river lay and merged its brooks 
In its own color, soft and true; 
The sailboats, vain of pretty looks, 
Leaned to their pictures in the blue. 


About the fields, a warm, sweet scent; 
The sun-steeped gtass of early fall, 
With feather tops a-quiver, bent 
By meadow things as pert as small. 


These, and a wild bee’s drunken tune 
Among the grapes—come back to ear, 


Sight, smell. 


But all that afternoon 


You filled my good five senses, dear! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EwInc. 
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HIS is a story with a moral. 
Dallas was not a good house- 
keeper. Her best friends would 
have felt it idle to claim that distinc- 
tion for her. She herself would have 
been as likely to call herself a great 
beauty or a brilliant wit or a fascina- 
ting creature as to commend her do- 
mestic skill. She lamented her house- 
wifely shortcomings occasionally, but 
she did not allow them to blight her 
happiness any more than she permitted 
the lack of other transcendent qualities 
to darken existence. And yet it was 
only by her own frank statement of 
the truth that John knew, even after 
a year of married life, that his wife 
was not a domestic paragon. 

““What’s the matter with the dinner ?” 
he demanded, sitting in great comfort 
with his evening paper by the lamp, 
his coffee at his elbow, his tobacco with- 
in reach. “Why aren’t you a good 
housekeeper, I should like to know? 
Who told you so? You're a first-rate 
housekeeper, my dear, and this coffee 
is perfection !” 

Dallas smiled her vague, half-humor- 
ous, half-wistful smile upon her spouse. 

“That’s Delia,’ she said, ‘‘not me,” 
which, ungrammatical and obscure as 
it might be, succeeded in conveying to 
John’s mind the thought that she was 
giving Delia, the cook, credit for the 
dinner which had disposed him to 
praise, and for the coffee which he com- 
mended. 

“Well, a good housekeeper doesn’t 
have to cook every blooming dish her- 
self, does she?” 

“Probably not, but I’m sure that she 
ought to know just how many spoons- 
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ful of coffee and how many cups of 
water make the perfect beverage, and 
where the olive oil may be bought 
cheapest and best; and—oh, all man- 
ner of things. I’m so ignorant I don’t 
even know the names of a housekeep- 
er’s duties.” 

“You let well enough alone,” 
grunted John. “You can run a house 
so that it’s a comfortable place, where 
a man likes to spend an evening, and 
that’s more than some good housekeep- 
ers can do.” 

And, having said the last word on 
the subject, he buried himself in his 
paper, while Dallas, acquiescing with 
a silent smile in his view, began look- 
ing at some photographs of statuary. 
For, though she was no housekeeper, 
she was an illustrator of some merit, 
and if she did not know the constituent 
parts of a perfect cup of coffee, she 
had a fairly distinct idea of what made 
a good picture. And when Delia’s 
cousin, Norah, who was as neat and 
precise as Delia was sloppy, and who, 
perhaps on account of the complemen- 
tary nature of her qualities, dwelt in 
great amity with Delia in the kitchen, 
came in to remove the coffee tray, 
Dallas smiled at her kindly and warm- 
ly, over her photographs, and the girl 
went out as well pleased as if she had 
received some substantial benefit. For 
though Dallas was no housekeeper, she 
possessed the rare gift of keeping those 
about her in a state of comfort and 
content which made for great efficiency. 

The easy-going Bronson household, 
in which the mistress never weighed the 
morning’s supplies or turned the key 
upon any compartment of the refrig- 
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erator, and in which she was quite as 
likely to ask her cook what remnants 
remained from last night’s meal as to 
offer the information herself, had been 
in existence a little over a year. Thanks 
to Delia and to Norah—so Dallas 
placed the credit—no one had felt any 
housewifely shortcomings on the part 
of the mistress. The casual guest, as 
well as the formal guest, always found 
a well-ordered, well-cooked meal. The 
afternoon caller spied no undue amount 
of dust in the fading light of day, and 
the evening visitor always found a 
bright fire and a cheery lamp. The 
plants did not bear withered leaves, and 
the flowers were not allowed to fade 
in their bowls and vases. Those small 
details young Mrs. Bronson did attend 
to herself; but she maintained that it 
was merely her mildly artistic instinct, 
and not her housekeeper’s conscience, 
that spurred her to these efforts after 
perfection. However it came about, life 
moved without undue friction in the 
newly married couple’s apartment, and 
the bills had not begun to trouble the 
master of the place—a great and un- 
usual triumph in itself. 

The morning after John had been 
moved to commend the coffee and all 
the other evidences of his wife’s good 
management, he received a letter whose 
contents absorbed him for a while at 
breakfast. Then he looked up beam- 
ingly. 

“By Jove, Dallas,” he cried, “here’s 
news. You know how Jennie and I 
have been trying to induce mother to 
come and live with either one of us, 
or both, and how she has absolutely 
refused to leave the old place up in 
Oswego?” 

Dallas nodded, her eyes bright with 
anticipation. 

“Well, if the railroad company hasn’t 
come to our assistance! There’s a new 
trolley line, and it needs our lot to 
make a direct route. They’ve offered 
the dear old lady a very good sum for 
the place, too, and although she sput- 
ters over having to give up her old 
home, and all that, she’s going to ac- 
cept it. Of course, there’s nothing else 
for her to do; the property would be 


condemned, anyway, for the purposes - 


of the line. But isn’t it great? She 
won’t undertake to start another house 
at her age—you know she’s over sixty 
—and all this nonsense about her inde- 
pendence and the home of her own, and 
that sort of thing, is done with. I tell 
you, it’s worried me more than a little 
to think of her up there alone, with 
that big, rambling old house on her 
hands. She doesn’t realize that she’s 
getting on, but Jennie and I do realize 
it. Shall I write to her to come 
straight here?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Dallas eagerly. 
“I can get a room ready for her at 
once. Isn’t it the luckiest thing, John, 
that we took an apartment with a big 
extra room on account of my work? 
That will make her a delightful bed- 
room; it has the southern sun and 
breeze, and all the back yards are so 
trim and tidy, and there are some trees, 
so that she really ought to feel quite 
small-townish and at home. How soon 
do you suppose she will come?” 

“You write to her to-day, will you?” 
said John, ramming his mother’s letter 
into his pocket, “and tell her how per- 
fectly delighted we are that the trol- 
ley line has succeeded in doing what 
we couldn’t. She'll be a lot of help 
to you, too, Dallas,” he added, remem- 
bering his wife’s declaration of house- 
wifely lacks. “You know there isn’t 
another housekeeper in all New York 
like mother !” 

Not even the faint shadow of a pre- 
sentiment of evil crossed Dallas’ face. 
She. maintained her entirely happy sym- 
pathetic air. 

“T know it,” she replied. “It ought 
to be a liberal education for me.” 

“Not that I see anything the matter 
with your housekeeping,” added John 
loyally, as he put on his overcoat and 
prepared to leave the house. “Don’t 
forget to write to her to-day, will you?” 

Dallas did not forget to write, and 
the elder Mrs. Bronson replied that 
she would make a trial of living with 
her son and daughter-in-law. She was 
glad to learn, she said, that she could 
be of use in their household; she was, 
thank Heaven, in full possession of her 
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and 


health 
strength, and she 
had no notion of 
sitting around with 


her hands in her 
lap for the rest of 
her life. Of course, 
at her age, it 
would probably be 
foolish to establish 
another home of 
her own. But un- 
less she found that 
she was of some 
real assistance to 
Dallas and John, 
she would certainly 
do so. 

There was the 
most charming of 
the Bronsons’ 
charming little din- 
ners on the even- 
ing of the day 
when John’s 
mother arrived. 
She was a delight- 
ful old lady, slim 
and active as a 
girl, wiry, bright- 
eyed, and tireless. 
The journey from 
up-State had not 
wearied her, and 
she recited, with 
much humor, the 
small adventures of 
her trip. Dallas 
had known her be- 
fore, but to-night, 
seeing her such 
a pretty, sprightly 
addition to the 
family circle, she 
was more in love with her than ever, 
and was delighted to think that so pic- 
turesque and inspiring an example of 
old age was to be on exhibition in her 
home. 

Two or three days Mrs. Bronson al- 
lotted to the process of settling in her 
new quarters. As a matter of fact, it 
did not require more than two or three 
hours, and time began to hang heavy 
upon her busy hands. On the third 





“Yes, the bacon grease. 
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Of course, you know that you should clarify it, and 
keep it for frying.” 


day, as she heard Dallas ordering meat 
over the telephone, she approached the 
subject of her usefulness. 

“My dear,” she began, “if you want 
to kill me, just make a guest of me; 
just condemn me to sit around twid- 
dling my thumbs. Can’t I help you in 
any way?” 

Now Dallas was one who had been 
trained to labor, although her labor was 
not of the domestic variety. She had 
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the greatest respect for it and the great- 
est belief in it. She pitied a person 
condemned to idleness more than she 
would have pitied a slave condemned 
to work under the lash. -So that her 
mother-in-law’s appeal struck an imme- 
diate chord in her heart. 

“It’s such a little place, and the 
housekeeping, as I do it, is so absurdly 
easy that it really seems foolish to 
ask you to do any of it,” she said. “But 
I know how you feel, and, of course, 
you can do anything you please.” 

The elder Mrs. Bronson considered 
for a few minutes. Then she spoke. 

“You’re pretty busy, my dear,” she 
said. “That big desk of yours seems 
piled pretty high with work. Of course, 
I don’t want to be intrusive, or to try 
to run your house for you. But since 
you are busy with other things, per- 
haps more important ones”—the elder 
Mrs. Bronson looked highly skeptical 


of the suggestion which she herself, 


made—“suppose you let me be your 
deputy housekeeper. You’re so ab- 
sorbed in other things’—again there 
was the slight air of questioning the 
value of those other things—“that you 
have really no idea of what is going on 
in your own house.” 

The note of warning was clear, but 
Dallas was so much concerned for her 
mother-in-law’s peace and comfort that 
it fell upon deaf ears. 

“Of course, I can’t put off all my 
responsibilities upon you,” she replied, 
“but I shall be awfully glad if you 
can help me manage. I know,” finished 
Dallas humbly, “that I’m nothing at 
all of a housekeeper.” 

“Well, we can’t all be everything,” 
said the elder Mrs. Bronson briskly, as 
a conscientiously humble-minded, but 
perfectly self-assured, sun might say: 
“There is one glory of the sun and an- 
other of the moon.” 

“Oh, I know that every woman ought 
to be a good housekeeper,” said Dallas 
sadly. Then she cheered up. “But 
perhaps with you to help me I'll learn.” 

Dallas’ mother-in-law looked doubt- 
ful, but kindly refrained from express- 
ing her misgivings. Instead, she said, 


with the same brisk air: 
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“Now, my dear, in this very matter 
of telephoning for your supplies—don’t 
you think it’s extravagant? And, after 
all, John’s salary ” She pursed her 
lips ominously. 

“T got into the habit, just trying to 
save time,’ explained the contrite 
younger lady. “And, really, my butch- 
ers and dairy people are so reliable.” 

“It’s a very bad way, just the same. 
Of course, once in a while, in an emer- 
gency or an illness, it’s excusable. But 
I’ve always believed that a woman 
should go to market herself. She 
should oversee the cutting of her meat 
and she should select her fish and fowl 
herself. I tell you, the provision men 
have a great deal more respect for you 
and fear of you if they know that you’re 
going to watch their every move, and 
that they’ll have no chance to palm off 
anything tough or old on you.” 

“Of course, if there were anything 
inferior sent home,” said Dallas mildly, 
“T’d send it back. It never happened 
but once, anyway.” 

But she saw that the older woman 
longed for her accustomed occupations, 
and so during the week she introduced 
her to all the stores at which she was 
accustomed to deal. As she explained 
to John, the marketing would prove an 
interest to his mother and would get 
her out in the air for at least an hour 
or so each day. John beamed over the 
happy way in which his mother’s needs 
and his wife’s seemed to be dovetail- 
ing, and said that it was fine—fine! 

From the market stores to the kitchen 
was but a step for the active old lady. 
And if her descent upon the provision 
merchants had been merely negative in 
its results, her onslaught upon the do- 
main of Delia and Norah had some 
very positive ones. 

The conversation at luncheon, instead 
of being as of old, a light touching 
upon all sorts of topics of interest, be- 
came more or less a recital of the 
shortcomings of the servants. 

“My dear,” demanded Mrs. Bronson 
on the third day of her régime as dep- 
uty housekeeper, “I don’t want to in- 
terrupt your talk with John about that 
—whose exhibition is it?” 
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“St. Gaudens,” said John, 

“But do you know what Delia does 
with the bacon grease? I just happened 
to think of it this moment, and so I’m 
speaking of it before it slips my mind.” 

“The bacon grease?” repeated Dallas 
vaguely, while John frowned. 

“Yes, the bacon grease. Of course, 
you know that you should clarify it, 
and keep it for frying. It’s very much 
better than lard. I haven’t used any- 
thing else myself for the last seventeen 
years.” 

Dallas looked mystified, and wore the 
air of suspended interest which a per- 
son assumes whose conversation has 
been interrupted by some gross irrele- 
vancy. 

“And what do we do with it?” she 
asked plaintively. 

“Why, Delia has been throwing it 
away!” Mrs. Bronson could have used 
no more exclamatory force had she 























“If I were as lazy as you girls are to-day-— 


been explaining that Delia was in the 
habit of tossing the silver down the 
dumbwaiter shaft. 

“Oh, has she? I'll speak to her about 
it. I’m afraid it’s my own fault.” Thus 
Dallas. 

“Oh, I’ve spoken to her already, and 
in a way that I don’t think she'll be 
likely to forget,” said her mother-in-law 
cheerfully. 

Dallas looked a little doubtful, but 
said nothing. John, having waited for 
the last word on the subject of the 
bacon grease, took up St. Gaudens 
again. 

“You must go up this-very after- 
noon,” Dallas,” he said. ‘The Lincoln 
—I think you'll think the Lincoln is 
the finest thing you’ve ever seen. 
Mother, you ought to go, too. It’s a 
wonderful exhibition.” 

“Ah, yes!” Mrs. Bronson’s manner 
was absent-minded. She came back 
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into the present, however, after a few 
minutes, with another apology for in- 
terrupting John. 

“But I do want to ask you, while I 
happen to think of it, how many dish 
towels have you, Dallas?” 

“It’s perfectly disgraceful, I know, 
mother,” laughed Dallas, “but I haven’t 
the slightest idea. Whenever I’ve 
needed any, Delia has asked me for the 
money, and has bought them, and that’s 
all I know about it.” 

“My dear! And how do you know 
she spent the money on dish towels?” 

Dallas looked shocked. ‘Oh, Delia’s 
the soul of honesty. She would no more 
do a thing like that than I would!” 

But Mrs. Bronson, her lips wisely 
puckered, shook her head, and opined 
that you never could tell. And John 
went away without having fully eluci- 
dated his theory of St. Gaudens’ place 
in contemporary sculpture. 

Somehow life did not seem to slip 
along so smoothly in the Bronson 
apartment after that. It seemed to Dal- 
las that she was always being inter- 
rupted in her work to tell how much 
washing soap she used in a week and 
to assure her mother-in-law that she 
did not know whether the clothes were 
dry or wet starched. The apartment 
was not a large one, and the elder Mrs. 
Bronson’s voice had great carrying 
power. It seemed to Dallas the most 
tireless voice she had ever heard. It 
awakened her in the morning. First 
she would hear a little rapping down 
the corridor, then her mother-in-law 
saying, with indomitable briskness: 

“Delia! Delia, do you know what 
time it is? It’s after half-past six! 
What’s that you say? Your alarm 
hasn’t gone off yet? Well, then, you 
must have set it too late. It’s twenty- 
five minutes of seven now, and, really, 
Delia, I do not think that you ought 
to wait to be waked in the morning.” 

Then her mother-in-law, happy in the 
consciousness that she was protecting 
the interests of her dear children, 


would patter off to the bathroom, and 
Dallas would sink again into a doze. 
From this she would be awakened by a 
kitchen controversy a little later. 
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“They always have eggs or bacon for 
breakfast? Well, it’s a very foolish, 
wasteful way of doing. There’s just 
enough of that steak left over from 
last night to make a very nice mince. 
Get out your chopping bowl, Delia, and 
chop it up with a little green pepper. 
What’s that you’re saying? That Mrs. 
Bronson doesn’t like meat for break- 
fast? Delia, that’s merely your excuse 
because you don’t want to do the work. 
If I were as lazy“as you girls are to- 
day ” 

Mrs. Bronson’s vocabulary was in- 
adequate to describe what she would 
think of herself were such a thing true. 
And Dallas, sighing and yawning her- 
self into wakefulness, would say that 
she would really have to prevent John’s 
mother from interfering with the daily 
breakfast menu. 

“Only it would seem so unkind; she 
thinks she’s saving us such a lot of 
trouble, and she’s trying to save us such 
a lot of money,” she amended her res- 
olution pitifully. 

After breakfast would come the al- 
most daily wrangle about the dishes. 

“It’s perfectly absurd, Dallas,” said 
Mrs. Bronson, “for you to let that slat- 
ternly girl decide when she will do the 
dishes. There’s only one time to do 
them, and that’s immediately after the 
meal at which they were used. It’s 
simply shiftless to let them stand piled 
up there on the kitchen table, the way 
Delia does.” 

“T think she and Norah have some 
arrangement for helping each other 
with their work,” apologized Dallas. 
“You see, if Delia helps Norah with 
her beds and dusting, Norah helps De- 
lia with her kitchen work, her vegetable 
peeling, and all of that. As long as 
they seem to get along satisfactorily, I 
haven’t cared to interfere.” 

“But there’s a right way and a wrong 
way of doing everything, and Delia 
chooses the wrong one almost invar- 
iably. They could learn the right way 
just as easily.” 

“I suppose so,” said Dallas wearily. 
“Well, I’ll speak to them, mother.” 

She put off speaking to them, in the 
vain expectation that Mrs. Bronson 
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might forget about the matter. But 
Mrs. Bronson was not of the forget- 
ting kind. In three days she was at 
the attack again. Dallas spoke to De- 
lia, and Delia, in return, did a little 
speaking herself, 

“’Deed an’ there’s no one élse I'd 
put up with it for!” she declared vehe- 
mently. “The old lady means all right, 
maybe, but she’s all the time pryin’ an’ 
naggin’ an’ naggin’, I’d do most any- 
thing for you, Mis’ Bronson, but it’s 
worth more than my wages to me to 
have a little peace of my life. What 
does she think I do? Eat the kitchen 
soap, or give it to my brother’s little 
boys when they come to see me in the 
afternoon? Does she think I make 
party dresses out of crash that she’s 
all the time askin’ how many kitchen 
towels I’ve used in a year? She’s a 
very nice old lady, I dare say, an’ a 
very fine housekeeper, an’ a very fine 
cook. But we always got along very 
well in the kitchen without any help 
from her, an’ it’s more than I can stand 
the way things are goin’. I'll be givin’ 
ye notice, Mis’ Bronson, though it’s 
sorry I am to be doin’ it.” 

“Oh, Delia!” cried Dallas, in con- 
sternation. ‘Don’t leave me. You suit 
me perfectly, and I’m sure you have no 
fault to find with your position here. 
It probably is a little trying to have a 
housekeeper who really looks after the 
place instead of a haphazard one like 
me, but I don’t think that you’re any 
more bothered with oversight here than 
you would be in most houses. It’s only 
that my methods were so loose and lax 
that they make almost any one else’s 
seem too severe. I think you'd better 
reconsider about leaving.” 

“Well, there’s one more to be cookin’ 
for now, anyway,” suggested Delia. 

Dallas saw the force of the sugges- 
tion, and before the interview was over 
Delia’s wages had been raised two dol- 
lars. That meant that Norah, pink 
and pretty and very modest in her man- 
ner, waited upon Dallas later in the 
day, with the intimation that her labors 
had also been increased. Four dollars 
a month in extra wages was the first 
result of the elder Mrs. Bronson’s ef- 
10 
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forts to help her daughter-in-law keep 
house. 

It was, as Dallas confessed to her- 
self long afterward, a terrible spring. 
Delia had learned the art of cookery in 
a big house, where she had.been pro- 
moted from scullery maid to assistant 
of the chef. Her art, therefore, 
smacked of the French. The elder 
Mrs. Bronson’s cookery, quite as ex- 
quisite in its way, was of the rural 
American variety. Each was quite 
convinced that there was only one 
proper method of feeding any family—- 
Delia after a modification of her in- 
structor’s style, Mrs. Bronson after her 
own. The clashes were constant and 
noisy. Delia, who was a good-natured 
girl at bottom, although quick-tempered; 
slovenly, and a little avaricious, bore 
with a good deal from the elder wom- 
an in the way of nagging criticism, but 
occasionally her tongue got the better 
of her sense and respect, and she 
growled out some ugly retort. Then 
Mrs. Bronson would immediately re- 
port the matter to the nominal mis- 
tress of the house. It was only in such 
crises as these that she recognized Dal- 
las’ position of domestic chief. 

Late in the spring, when the sound 
of battle and the harassment of con- 
stantly exploited economies had worn 
upon her nerves to the last degree, 
when her mother-in-law’s daily discov- 
ery of some “slackness” on the serv- 
ants’ part had ceased to be a novelty, 
and when the weekly threats on the 
part of the servants were also becoming 
monotonous, the Bronsons received an 
offer of a little country place. With 
great eagerness, Dallas besought the 
acceptance of the offer. 

“Your mother is overworking,” she 


‘told her husband. “‘There is absolute- 


ly no stopping her; she’s simply built 
that way. Why, she has discovered 
more work to do in this apartment in 
a day than I have in a month. Let’s 
take her away and give her a rest. She 
can potter around a flower garden and 
bring in the eggs, if she insists upon 
the need of occupation, and Delia and 
Norah and I can resume life on our old 
easy-going, unbusiness-like basis. Tell 
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me the truth, John, isn’t a well-kept 
house perfect torture?” 

“You remember what General Sher- 
man said war was?” replied John. 
“Well war’s nothing compared to a 


well-kept house !” 

Mrs. 
averse to the coun- 
try plan on_ the 
ground of expense; 
provisions were al- 
ways dearer in the 
country, she pointed 
out. And she re- 
ferred again to 
John’s income, 
pointedly ignoring 
the fact that Dallas 
was something of a 
financial factor in 
the house herself. 

“For you know 
you oughtn’t to be,” 
she said. “It’s all 
very well for you to 
reason that all wives 
do some sort of 
work and that 
housekeeping is the 
commonest and the 
worst paid form of 
it. I say that a 
wife’s first business 
is housekeeping, and 
that, to my mind, it’s 
no argument against 
that point of view 
for you to say that 
you can make more 
nioney in a morning 
drawing a little pic- 
ture than you could 
save in a week by 
looking out for your 
own house.” 

“No,” laughed 


Dallas ; “it’s only an argument about the 
low standard of art in this country. 
But never mind what ought to be, 
Let’s take what is for 
this summer, and go out to Bedford.” 

“And, of course, I could save you a 
little something by doing a good deal 
of jellying and preserving for you,” 
mused Mrs. Bronson, Senior. 


mother, dear. 


Bronson, Senior, was rather 
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They watched her filling shelves with jars and 
crocks and jellies of translucent beauty. 





mother-in-law’s. 


apartment. 





Dallas’ face fell. 

“We always buy those things 

“Then they’re not fit to eat! They’re 
colored chemically, and you have no 
idea what’s in them!” 

“Oh, yes, we have. 
the regular commercial ones, but we get 


” 





We don’t buy 


ours from Virginia 
West. That’s her 
business, you know, 
just as’—Dallas 
lifted her chin a lit- 
tle defiantly here—. 
“just as mine is il- 
lustrating and 
John’s is engineer- 
ing.” 

“Well, mine’s gen- 
eral housekeeping ; 
and one branch of 
general housekeep- 
ing is preserving 
and canning. If 
you think there’ll be 
enough fruit crops 
for that, I won’t say 
that I think it’s such 
a bad idea for you 
to go.” 

Inwardly praying 
that blight might 
fall upon all the 
farm crops, Dallas 
clutched at conces- 
sion on any terms, 
and the Bronsons 
closed up their 
apartment, and 
moved out to Bed- 
ford. But they 
brought with them 
the spirits of discord 
in the servants’ de- 


partment and of 
tireless overseeing 
energy in_ the 


They could, to be 


sure, escape the goading activities of 
the kitchen more easily than in the 
But Dallas felt herself a 
renegade when she ran away from the 
scene of conflict. 

Moreover, of course, the elder Mrs. 
Bronson was working much too hard. 
Only one method could have been used 














to put a pause to her labors, and that 
would have been the hopelessly brutal 
one of telling her that she was running 
her daughter-in-law’s house and that 
her daughter-in-law did not enjoy it. 
So they watched her growing cross un- 
der the strain of too much work; they 
watched her ruining the servants’ tem- 
pers; they watched her filling shelves 
with jars and crocks and jellies of 
translucent beauty and aromatic flavor, 
and to all her toils they could oppose 
nothing but a futile diplomacy. 

“What is the matter with us all?” 
cried Dallas. “She’s a perfect house- 
keeper—your mother—there’s nothing 
that she doesn’t know how to do and do 
beautifully. And yet we used to be so 
comfortable when we were _ being 
robbed and cheated, as she says we 
were, by our tradesmen and our serv- 
ants; and, when we were living in filth, 
as she declares we were, with piles of 
dust behind every door, and greasy dish 
cloths in the kitchen closet, and un- 
rinsed scrubbing brushes on the fire es- 
cape, and all manner of iniquities and 
horrors. And now that we're fairly 
antiseptically clean and that we know 
every ounce of everything that is used 
and how much it cost to a penny; and 
now that every skillet has been scoured 
to the last degree, and every drain 
scalded with hot soda water—we’re per- 
fectly miserable. What is the matter 
with us? Do we really prefer squalor?” 

“What are we going to do about it?” 
asked John gloomily. 

“T don’t know,” said Dallas almost 
as gloomily. “There'll never be any 
end to it as long as the dear, restless, 
energetic woman lives—and may that 
be forever and ever!” she added. 

“Tt would break her heart if we told 
her that she had succeeded in spoiling 
our lives. That would be too cruel.” 

“T should just as soon think of put- 
ting poison in her coffee,” declared 
Dallas energetically. “No; we’ve got 
to grin and bear it. It’s all she’s got— 
this tremendous interest in housekeep- 
ing. It’s all so many women of her 
generation have. It would be barba- 
rous to hurt her feelings about it.” 

“T have it!” cried John triumphantly, 
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after a few minutes’ thought. “We’re 
going to break up housekeeping! We're 
going to join the ranks of the apart- 
ment hotelites! The lease of the apart- 
ment is out in October; we won't go 
back there for her to work herself to 
death and to fuss herself to death. 
We'll go to the St. Botolph. You can 
get very decent suites there quite rea- 
sonably, and the food’s not bad at all.” 

“Oh, John!” Dallas groaned. “Think 
of those awful steam pipes, and no open 
fire, and that dining room full of a 
hundred little tables—oh, we can’t!” 

“Then we'll have another season like 
last winter and this summer.” 

“Better the St. Botolph than that!’ 

“And I dare say we’ll be the first peo- 
ple on record who have been driven to 
hotel life by too much good housekeep- 
ing,” said John gloomily. 

When they broke the news to Mrs. 
Bronson she looked at her son’s face 
with grave pity, and at Dallas with 
some scorn. For her own part, she 
declared that nothing would induce her 
to live in one of the places. No; if 
John and Dallas were going to do any 
such dreadful thing—she emphasized 
the dreadful, and looked reproachfully 
at Dallas—she would do what perhaps 
was her duty, after all; she would go 
to Jennie, who, with her big house and 
her big family, really needed her more 
than these two young people. 

And that was what she did, thereby 
defrauding the St. Botolph of two 
patrons for the winter: And when the 
young Bronsons were eating their first 
peaceful little dinner in the old apart- 
ment, and Norah was smilingly bring- 
ing in the dishes, and Delia’s voice 
could be heard in occasional snatches:of 
song from the kitchen, the elder Mrs. 
Bronson was saying to her daughter: 

“She’s a very sweet girl, of course, 
Jennie. But my heart ached for poor 
John when I realized that my worst 
fears had come true; that she placed 
her work and leisure for it above her 
duty to keep his home for him. Oh, 
it’s a very risky thing for a man to 
marry one of these women with an oc- 
cupation that she thinks superior to 
woman’s real business in life.” 
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AVING found old Liza Allen’s 
“beau,” Adam Spear—lost to 
her for forty years and more, 

since they quarreled because of her 
devotion to her worthless brother Joe 
—Hart Ferris felt that all there re- 
mained to be done was to help plan 
the details of “a nice little wedding.” 

3ut Beth eyed him in surprise that 
one who had been under her teaching 
so long should still know so little. 
“Wedding?” she said. “Why, they 
aren’t even engaged!” This was on 
their way back to Liza’s, after Ferris 
had told Beth of finding Adam at 
Hegeswisch, where he had gone to 
“report” a murder mystery, 

“But you said you were sure that 
Liza would want him,” Ferris urged. 

“T know I did! I know she does, 
but you don’t suppose she'll let him 
find it out right away, do you?” 

It was Ferris’ turn to look amazed. 
“Right away?” he echoed uncompre- 
hendingly. “Why, they were engaged 
‘way back in _ sixty-something-or- 
other!” 

“An engagement is outlawed after 
fourteen years,’ observed Beth prompt- 
ly. 

“Well,” sighed Ferris. “I hope they 
don’t want to wait around for forty 
years more before they get married.” 

“T don’t think they will,” Beth as- 
sured him, “but you must give them 
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time to court. Liza’s a woman, and I 
don’t believe women change very much 
between seventeen and seventy. Liza 
makes wrappers for the Ghettoites, at 
fifty cents ‘fer the makin’,’ but she’s a 
coquette to the core for all of that and 
her white hair, and Adam’ll have to 
‘set up to’ her, unless I’m much mis- 
taken.” 

“I thought she’d be crazy to get him 
back—now that Joe’s funeral’s paid 
for.” 

“So she will be; but she won't let 
him find it out too soon to spoil the 
interest. Of course she'll marry him, 
and support him, and give him the last 
drop of her poor old heart’s blood, if 
he needs or wants it. But she'll make 
him ‘walk chalk,’ first.” 

“Oh!” said Ferris, convinced, but 
not enlightened. 

“A woman’s got to have her way 
some time—or think she’s having it,” 
Beth observed sagely, “and, as Liza 
herself would say: ‘Them as has it be- 
fore ain't half so likely to be standin’ 
out fer it afterward.” 

She was right. As old Adam Spear 
had “bluffed” to Ferris about “women 
folks bein’ all right fer some, but if you 
kin git along without ’em, they’re more 
bother’n they’re worth,” so _ Liza 
“bluffed” to Beth when Beth told her. 

“T ain’t surprised he never married,” 
was Liza’s first remark after Beth’s 

















story had come tumbling excitedly out. 
“He was awful cut up ’bout me—an’ 
then, there wouldn’t nobody but an aw- 
ful stiddy woman ever have tackled 
Adam Spear; an’ he wa’n’t never one 
to keer much about mere stiddiness, 
less’n it had some ginger “long with it, 
which most stiddy women lacks, poor 
things!” It was evident from Liza’s 
manner that, while she might plead 
guilty to some “stiddiness,” it was the 
ginger that was her pride, 

“IT told him,” ventured Ferris, al- 
most persuaded by Liza’s magnificent 
nonchalance that she didn’t really care, 
“that I thought you’d be—willing for 
him to—to call.” 

Liza bit off a thread and made a 
new knot on the end of it. “Oh, I 
don’ mind—if he’s set on it,” she said. 

Accordingly, it then became Ferris’ 
delicate task to see Adam Spear and 
appeal to his chivalry with an account 
of Liza’s intense eagerness to see her 
old beau again. 

“Well,” Adam agreed at last, yielding 
handsomely, “when you put it that way, 
does seem’s if I’d kind of oughta to 
o” 

r So he went. Ferris took him one 
evening. He and Beth had planned 
how they might slip away and leave the 
old folks alone to get over their ex- 
planations and to commence their 
courting, but Liza forestalled Beth’s 
amiable intention by saying: 

“Now, I don’ want no foolishness! 
You two jest set right here an’ act ’s 
if nothin’ had happened. I don’t intend 
to have Adam Spear a-palaverin’ 
‘round me an’ makin’ out how I’ve 
blasted his life, an’ the like o’ that. 
‘Course I’m sorry ‘fer him fer bein’ 
sich a fool’s he was, but ’tain’t goin’ to 
help matters now to tell him of it!” 

And Adam had similarly checked 
Ferris’ plan. “I hope she ain’t turned 
out to be one o’ these here hystericky 
women,” he murmured as they neared 
Maxwell Street, “I allus did hate fer a 
woman to take on over me. Don’t you 
go off an’ leave me, young fella, an’ 
if she begins to git weepy, or to hold 
it agin’ me that I didn’t marry her, I 
tell you, I won’t stay!” 
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Thus adjured, Beth and Ferris 
“chaperoned” the meeting. 

About six o’clock on the appointed 
evening, Beth came in from her round 
of visiting juvenile delinquents and de- 
pendents, and found Liza kneeling on 
the floor before the kitchen table, awk- 
wardly wielding the flatiron over her 
weird-looking “horns” of front hair; 
Liza’s method of crimping was to wet 
her hair, wind it on large steel pins, 
and iron it dry—a troublesome method 
to which she did not resort except for 
special occasions. And Liza did not 
like to admit that this was a special oc- 
casion. She scrambled to her feet 
guiltily and confronted Beth defiantly. 

“T allus have to crimp my hair when 
I’ve washed my head,” she began at 
once, as if Beth had questioned her, 
“otherwise I’m a sight to behold,” 

Beth wondered what excuse Liza 
would offer for wearing her “good 
dress” on a Wednesday evening; for of 
course she’d wear it, and of course she 
wouldn't admit why. 

“Declare to goodness,” cried Liza, 
raising her right arm and disclosing a 
gaping worn place which Beth had been 
noting since Monday morning, “if this 
wrapper ain’t a-droppin’ off of me! 
I'll set right down, now, an’ mend it 
while I think of it.” And “set” she did 
—but she put on her good dress be- 
fore “settin’,” although it was a “stuff” 
dress, and the night was warm. She 
wore her “broach,” too, and her apron 
with the crochet edge. And when she 
had gone thus far, she seemed to think 
candor the best policy; for: 

“I guess Adam Spear’ll see that a 
woman with sperrit ain’t got to be 
hitched to no man, to git along in this 
world!” she remarked. 

For the occasion, too, all sewing was 
“put by,” and Liza was reading the 
News, like a lady of elegant leisure, 
when Adam was ushered in. 

“Well, I declare, Adam Spear!’’ she 
greeted him, laying down her paper, 
taking off her “specs,” and putting on 
a casualness which would have deceived 
the astutest man. 

“Howdy, Liza,” 
awkwardly. 


Adam answered 
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“Well, I declare, Adam Spear !” she greeted him, laying down her paper and taking off 


her “specs.” 


“Evenin’, Mr. Ferris,” said Liza, 
looking past Adam as if he were the 
meérest incident and her momentary in- 
terest in him had ceased. ‘“Won’t ye 


both set?” she asked- formally. 

Adam took the farthest chair. 

“T was jest,” observed Liza, taking 
up the paper she had laid down, “a- 
readin’ ‘bout some doin’s they bin hav- 


in’ to Gettysburg. You was in the war, 
wasn’t you, Adam? Was you to Get- 
tysburg ?” 

Adam gasped. “Why, sure I was!” 
he said presently, when he could ejacu- 
late. “An’ got wownded in the leg— 
an’ you made me some nightshirts, 
soon’s you heard I was in the hospital.” 

“Why, so I did,” said Liza, as if with 
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an effort of memory, “though we was 
on diff’runt sides.” 

“Well, the war’s over. now,” ob- 
served Adam cheerfully, “an’ I guess 
you wa’n’t never enough of a rebel to 
hurt -nothin’.” 

“IT b’long to the Daughters o’ the 
Bonny Blue Flag!” declared Liza de- 
fiantly. 

“An’ I b’long to the G. A. R.,” said 
Adam, handling his coat lapel where he 
wore the bronze button of the Union's 
defenders. “But, law, if we was able 
to fergit our diff’runces in sixty-five, 
‘seems like we might make out to put 
up with ’em in this year o’ grace!” 

“Princ’ples,” remarked Liza severe- 
ly, “ain’t strong in the young as they 
be when you’ve l’arned how much they 
stan’ fer.” ' 

Ferris and Beth looked at each other 
a little apprehensively. Liza’s tone was 
so sharp that, for a moment, they could 
hardly realize she was only fabricating 
this barrier in the course of true love, 
to “make things interestin’,’ as she 
would have said. 


“How Cupid does love hurdles,” Fer- 
ris remarked thoughtfully to Beth when 
he had a chance to talk it over with 
her. “If he can’t find a ready-made 
Capulet-Montague feud, he’ll send a 
poor old doddeky pair of victims like 
this harking back to the Civil War for 
a difference; so they can have the joy 
of bridging it!” 


II. 


“T hear,” said Mary Casey, “you've a 
weddin’ comin’ off at your house.” 

“We have,” answered Beth. “Isn’t it 
interesting ?” 

Mary looked dubious. “Well, I dun- 
no,” she said. “Seems t’ me if a wom- 
an have managed t’ git along widout a 
man to her time o’ life, she might make 
out alone to the ind. Min is a tur’ble 
lot o’ trouble t’ break in, an’ I don’ see 
but what her ole fella’s like to die be- 
fore she gits him so’s she kin stan’ his 
ways—leavin’ her wid all her trouble 
fer nothin’. Beats all, what a woman’ll 
undertake !” 


’ 
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Mary had come over to the Juvenile 

Court to wait for Beth and “walk a 
piece” with her. She had something to 
say that she didn’t care to say before 
her children, who were always under 
foot when Beth was there, nor yet be- 
fore Liza Allen, who was always “mix- 
in’ in” when Mary went to her house 
to see Beth. So they had to have re- 
course to the streets, just as the people 
of Maxwell and Henry Streets must 
nearly always do when they wish pri- 
vacy. 

“Sure,” Mary hastened to explain, 
after her seemingly pessimistic. remark 
about “min” and marriage, “I belave 
‘tis in the nature of ivry woman t’ want 
a man t’ try her hand on. All of us 
belaves oursilves born min-tamers, an’ 
none of us iver loses the notion, though 
some of us kapes tryin’ diff’runt min, 
lookin’ fer success wid wan out o’ the 
lot, an’ some kapes tryin’ the same man 
over an’ over—like me. But I s’pose 
it ain’t in the nature of anny woman t’ 
be willin’ t’ die widout seein’ what she 
kin do t’ rayduce wan man to a state 
of daycincy.” 

This seemed to bring Mary in due 
course to the object of her visit. “ ’Tis 
about Ang’la Ann,” she said, and 
turned to Beth, who was beginning to 
know Mary well enough not to be sur- 
prised at the quickness with which the 
glint of shrewd humor had died out of 
her face and been succeeded by a look 
of deep anxiousness. 

“What about her?” 

“Well, she’ve got a rid skirt.” 

“A red skirt?” 

“She’ve bin crazy fer wan—mebbe 
ye didn’t know—an’ I couldn’ give ’er 
no money t’ git wan, ’count of her pa 
not workin’, An’ she was tur’ble down- 
hearted “bout it. Night before last, 
she’d a bundle wid ’er whin she come 
home, an’ tried t’ snake it in widout me 
seein’ it. ‘What’s that?’ I sez. An’, 
‘Oh, nothin’! she sez. I didn’ make no 
effort t’ urge ’er, but yistiddy, whin 
she was gon’ t’ work, I looked, an’ it 
was a new rid skirt. ‘Wheer did ye 
git that?’ I asked ’er, last avenin’, an’ 
first she wouldn’ tell me. Then she 
said one o’ the fellas t’ wheer she work 
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give it to. her; an’ she kind o’ let out 
that he’s wan that stan’s up to her con- 
sid’rable.” 

Mary paused, and looked at Beth, as 
if to see how shocked she was. But 
Beth, who was thinking hard, said 
nothing for a moment, and Mary 
plunged on. 

“Ain’t it tur’ble?” she cried. “I tol’ 
Ang'la she must: take it right back, but 
she wouldn’. ‘He’s the only wan that 
keer enough about me to keer if I’m 
shabby er daycint,’ she sez. ‘I can't 
niver go no place, ner have no fun,’ she 
sez, ‘because I ain’t got nothin’ fit t’ 
wear. He’s sorry fer me—an’ he give 
me the skirt; an’ I ain’t goin’ t’ take it 
back, I don’ keer what you say! I 
couldn’ do-nothin’ wid her, Miss Tully, 
an’ J’m that onaisy *bout-her I’m most 
cut o’ my mind.” 

“T know,” said Beth, nodding her 
head briskly. “She can’t have it, of 
course.’ [ll see if I can’t make her 
understand.” 

“Will ye, now?” cried Mary grate- 
fully. “Poor little ting! She’ve no 
idare how I do hate to have her give it 
up, ner what harm he may mane in giv- 
in’ it. Ain’t it awful, Miss Tully, how 
the young has to be always unbelavein’ 
of the love that do keer most fer theer 
good, an’ riddy t’ belave in anny wan 
that’ll spake fer theer plisure?” 

That night, Beth went over to see 
Angela Ann and to take her out for a 
walk. Angela Ann was sixteen, and 
pretty. She was ‘slight and full of 
grace. Her hands and feet were small 
and shapely. Her big Irish blue eyes 
were fringed with curling lashes of ex- 
traordinary length. Her skin was miik- 
white—when it was clean—and satin- 
soft; all the Casey children had ex- 
quisite skins. And she had dimples in 
her cheeks, like her pa’s. Her hair was 
thick and of a rich chestnut color, and 
she took pretty good care of it, consid- 
ering her pitifully limited facilities. An- 
gela Ann liked to “be nice”; she liked 
to go to the public baths on Fourteenth 
Street, and she did, when she could 
spare the nickel. She never looked par- 


ticularly pretty, because she was un- 
groomed and grotesquely dressed; but 
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when you got to know her, you were 
often conscious, as you looked at her, 
of figuring what a remarkably pretty 
girl she would be “with half a chance.” 
She had figured it, too—of course. 

But poor Angela had gone to work 
when she was twelve, as cash-girl. 
After a brief apprenticeship at that, she 
became a bundle wrapper. When she 
was fourteen, she was pasting labels on 
a patent medicine. Soon thereafter she 
had transferred her operations to a 
cheap mail-order concern that adver- 
tised gold rings for thirty-nine cents. 
She had no ability, no prospects; she 
drifted from job to job, squeezing in, 
unchallenged, at rush seasons, and be- 
ing remorselessly “let off’ the moment 
it became possible to weed the unfit 
from the fit. 

And all this time she brought her pay 
envelopes home untouched, receiving 
back from her mother what could be 
spared, for car fare in bad weather; 
for an occasional five cents to add a 
bakery delicacy to the bread and meat 
she carried from home for lunch; and 
for a pair of cheap shoes when the 
ragged old ones promised a spell of 
sickness unless they were replaced. If 
she achieved a ribbon for her hair or her 
neck, a ten-cent string of blue beads 
when all the girls were wearing them, 
or a bunch of roses for the hat she 
bought out of a sidewalk bin on Hal- 
sted Street, it was at the price of car 
fare and lunch money. 

She had never bought a dress, or 
even a shirt-waist; her clothing always 
came through some chance charity, and 
seldom or never bore any relation to 
her desires. Did she long for a tan 
jacket, the coat that eventually came 
her way was sure to be a black ulster. 
Did she crave a red skirt, the only 
skirt that her more prosperous Aunt 
Maggie could afford to give away was 
bound to be green or purple. Did she 
dream of a “peekaboo” waist, alas! 
peekaboos never seemed to get into the 
“cast-off” bundles, and she had to sum- 
mon what grace she could to wear a 
gray flannel or a brown madras, with 
long sleeves. 

Ordinarily, Angela Ann bore these 











outrageous fortunes with a heroism no 
less great than that which has got some 
folks a statue in the public parks. But 
the most heroic undoubtedly have off 
times, seasons of strong distaste for 
the “hero’s job’; and Angela Ann, it 
seemed, had come to one of these inter- 
vals of revolt. Beth wondered, as she 
went along teeming, sweltering Henry 
Street toward the flight of steep, creak- 
ing steps leading down to the Caseys’ 
basement, how she could summon stern 
morality enough to lecture Angela on 
the hideousness of taking a red skirt 
“off’n a fella”—yet it must be done, of 
- course! And she must do it. 

They went over to Halsted Street— 
she and Angela—and walked slowly up 
to Madison on the east side of the 
street where, for some occult reason, 
the five-cent theatre does not flourish. 
From this comparatively sedate side, 
they looked over to the gaudy other 
side, where penny arcades and saloons 
with free vaudeville, and nickelodeons, 
and gaudy Greek candy parlors vie 
with the groggeries and the pawnshops 
in number. As they walked, Angela 


looked across, and Beth talked, trying 
to point out the short and easy step 
from “a good time” to a very, very bad 
time indeed. 
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“What can your girl dop” the staunch supporter asked, poising his pen above an order blank. 








Angela listened for a while, then be- 
gan to pour out her grievances. It was 
all very well to talk, but what was a 
girl to do? She couldn’t have nobody 
to home, to set in the kitchen wid the 
whole fam’ly. An’ they—meaning her 
pa and ma—wouldn’t leave her go no 
place; an’ if they would, she couldn’ 
go, not havin’ a decent rag to wear. 
Her pa was awful pertickler—about 
other folks. He said he didn’ care if 
lots o’ girls she knew did go to dance 
halls ; they was no place fer a daughter 
o’ his, though they might do fer the 
girls of thim immygrints wid no un- 
derstandin’ o’ what’s what. 

But min like pa, that’d seen the 
world, they was too wise t’ l’ave theer 
girls go by no dances. He even 
frowned on her going—as she some- 
times did with her Aunt Maggie and 
Uncle Pete of a Sat’dy night—to the 
By-Joe [Bijou] to see “Nellie, the 
Beautiful Cloak Model,” or “On the 
Stroke of Twelve,” or “The White 
Queen of Chinatown.” But Mary had 
overruled him there, it seemed—reas- 
sured by Angela’s answer to her anx- 
ious query if the By-Joe was a ray- 
spictable place; “Why, sure, pa, it’s a 
rayspictable place!” Angela had has- 
tened to exclaim, “ ’tis a gran’ theaytre, 
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an’ swell people goes there. Why, it 
say on the wall: ‘No shpittin’ ner 
shwearin’ allowed!’” And on the same 
conviction that “girls do be after nade- 
in’ a little plisure now an’ thin—ye 
can’t kape thim in yer pocket,’ Mary 
had secretly raised pa’s ban against 
amusement parks, on Angela’s solemn 
promise not to touch no beer, ner to 
take up wid anny man she wasn’t prop- 
erly introjooced to, and above all, to 
kape no comp’ny wid thim that wint 
to Chinee places. 

But Angela couldn’t afford to go to 
amusement parks on her own “treat,” 
and it was hard to get ast by a fella 
when you had no place to entertain a 
fella, an’ no clothes, an’ when every- 
body was always throwin’ it into you 
not to go wid no fella ner to take noth- 
in’ off’n thim. There was Gertie 
O’Malley, now, the belle of Henry 
Street. Gertie’s pa was a policeman, 
and Gertie had a “parlie” and a piano 
and a silk dress and a whole court of 
Nineteenth Ward beaux, attracted part- 
ly by Gertie’s loudly assertive charms 
and partly by the expediency of “stand- 
ing in” with Gertie’s pa. Angela felt 
very wroth with her sire. Not every 
man, she knew, can be a policeman; but 
any man as smart as Pa Casey had a 
right to be a good deal more of a per- 
vider ner what he was! 

Beth granted all this; she sympa- 
thized; she inveighed against pa and 
conditions ; she cajoled; she painted the 
rewards of virtue in glowing colors, 
and told herself that though she be- 
lieved in those rewards, it was asking 
too much of Angela to believe in them, 
too. For in Angela’s sphere of life— 
as in some others—it takes a penetrat- 
ing spiritual vision indeed to see be- 
yond the apparent success of vice and 
the apparent failure of integrity. 

“T know, Angela,” Beth said, “I know 
it’s hard—but what can you do? For 
you must be good, mustn’t you? You 
must be good!” 

“Yes’m, I s’pose so,” Angela ad- 
mitted. 

“Well, then, you can’t do it unless 
you’re careful; always on the lookout, 
as I tell you. For I don’t suppose any 
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girl ever went wrong because she de- 
cided to go to the devil; she gets there 
before she realizes—that’s it! No sup- 
per with the foreman when you work 
late, remember; foremen don’t spend 
supper money on girls out of pure 
benevolence. No theatre tickets from 
the boss; no candy, no red skirts, no— 
no anything!” 

It was an ordeal to honest little Beth, 
demanding this heroically difficult vir- 
tue of a starveling like Angela Ann; 
but she knew she must persevere in it. 

“You take back the red skirt, An- 
gela,” she said finally, “and tell the 
young man your ma never lets you take 
presents. And I'll get you a nicer one, 
somehow; and maybe a nice shirt- 
waist, too.” 

Thus bribed, Angela Ann took back 
the skirt. But Beth was dubious if the 
victory were one of morals or of “a 
shirt-waist to boot.” When she came 
to think of it, though, she could not 
see that many people’s morals can be 
easily divorced from expediency. 


Ill. 


The return of the red skirt precipi- 
tated a small tragedy. “He” told An- 
gela she was a fool, and he “passed the 
joke around” the shop, so that Angela 
went to Beth in a passion of tears de- 
claring she would never go back there 
again; that she loved “him” dearly and 
was sure she would never meet an- 
other fellow half so nice, and that she 
wished she “was dead, anyhow.” 

Beth promised to get her another 
job, and wisely refrained from urging 
it upon her that “he” was well lost. 

“When we get your new skirt and 
waist, Mr, Ferris and I will take you 
out to Riverview,” she promised, “and 
try to give you a good time.” 

“Goin’ wid another girl an’ her beau 
ain’t the same’s going wid yer own,” 
sobbed Angela. 

No, it isn’t; Beth knew. “But a girl 
like you won’t be long without a beau, 
Angela, dear. If you keep sweet and 
good, some fine young man’ll come 
along and make you a good husband.” 

“Oh,” wailed Angela, “that’s what 
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ma’s always sayin’, an’ you, an’ it’s in 
the plays an’ the story books an’ the 
‘Advice to the Lovelorn’; but it ain’t 
so! The girls that’s free an’ aisy wid 
the min gits the most beaux—an’ thim 
that tries to do right gits laughed at, 
an’ called fools.” 

Again Beth was silenced, unable to 
deny the seeming truth of this; unable 
to ask Angela’s childish eyes to see past 
all the surface injustice of the world’s 
way of apportionment, to the real status 
of things, where it becomes apparent 
that each of us get, somehow, just 
about what we have earned. 

“TI don’t know why any one should 
expect Angela to see that deep, to have 
a hope that her experience won’t justi- 
fy,” Beth told herself passionately, 
“but oh, she must be made to see it, in 
some way, or to take it on faith. She 
must! She must!’ 

The way Beth “put it up to” them 
about the red skirt and the peekaboo 
waist made several persons only too 
giad to “chip in’; and the way she 
urged the vital necessity of a new job, 
and an attractive new job at that, made 
one of her stanch supporters glad to 
give it to her. 

“What can your girl do?’ the 
stanch supporter asked, poising his 
pen above an order blank which, signed 
by him, would commend Angela to the 
foreman of his factory for immediate 
employment. 

“Do?” echoed Beth excitedly. “Do? 
I don’t believe she can do anything! 
But she needs the job!” 

“You're an excellent economist, Miss 
Tully,” said the stanch supporter, smil- 
ing, as he handed her the order for 
Angela’s “job.” 

“I’m a better economist than he 
knows, I guess,” Beth thought as she 
hurried to Henry Street with his order. 
“T don’t say it’s ideal economy giving 
Angela a job not because she can fill 
it, but because she needs it; but I guess 
it’s at-least as good economy as letting 
her go where she may go if she doesn’t 
get it; and prosecuting her after she 
goes; and prosecuting others because 
of what she’s dragged them to; and 
burying her, while she’s yet young, in 
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Potter’s Field! I guess the difference 
between the way Angela does the job 
and the way some other girl might have 
done it won’t be as great as the differ- 
ence it might make to Angela if she 
didn’t get the job!” 

“T suppose my allotment will be to 
get Angela a new beau!” laughed Fer- 
ris, when Beth recounted to him her 
other successes. 

“Tf you only could!’ Beth sighed. 
“But I suppose that’s something that, in 
America, every girl has to do for her- 
self. What you can do, though, is to 
take Angela and me out to Riverview 
some night this week, and help me give 
her one good time.” 

Ferris smiled, but agreed. Angela, 
in all the splendor of her new red skirt 
and her peekaboo waist, was “called 
for” with all ceremony. Beth only 
wished she knew some one with an 
automobile and a sense of humor—if 
they ever go together!—who. might 
have loved the human comedy well 
enough to take a hand in it for this 
evening. But she didn’t. And even 
pa, the particular, speeded their going 
and wished them, handsomely, a “gran’ 
time.” . 

But alas and alas, for the best-laid 
plans! While they stood—Hart Ferris 
and Beth and Angela Ann—watching 
the crowds on the dancing floor, An- 
gela gave a queer little cry, half rage, 
half pain, and dashed away for a place 
to hide among the trees. 

“Why, Angela, what’s the matter?” 
implored Beth when she had overtaken 
the girl. 

For a few moments, Angela was so 
shaken with sobs that she could not 
reply. Then, “It’s him!’ she wailed. 
“Him an’ Nellie McGuire wid the rid 
skirt on!” 

‘Nellie McGuire worked in the same 
shop, it seemed, and it had evidently 
not been “agin’ her prin’ples” to accept 
a red skirt “off’n a fella,” nor against 
her pride to take one that she knew 
had been returned by another girl. 

Hart Ferris, when the tragedy was 
explained to him, had the usual mascu- 
line perspicacity about affairs of the 
feminine heart. 
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“Maybe it wasn’t the same skirt,” he 
observed consolingly. 

And the look Angela gave him was 
so withering that, in spite of herself, 
Beth laughed. 

Ferris’ next masculine inspiration 
was whispered to Beth. “Let’s take her 
into one of these funny sideshows, and 
divert her,” he suggested. 

Beth had a momentary temptation to 
look withering herself, but she over- 
came it. She was growing used to the 
uncomprehending- 
ness of masculin- 
ity, and beginning 
to have even a sort 
of tenderness for 
it in her ‘“mascu- 
line,’ as she would 
have had for any 
other hard-and-fast 
limitation Nature 
had put on him. 

“Girls in An- 
gela’s mood don’t 
divert,” she said 
softly; and there 
was something in 
her tone that im- 
pressed Ferris that 
she knew. 

So they went 
home—a_ subdued 
little party—home 
to the top of the 
creaking stairs on 
Henry Street, 
where Beth and 
Ferris stood for a 


minute after An- 
gela had _ disap- 
peared into the 


Stygian blackness shrouding the bottom 
of the flight. 

“It’s tragedy, all right,’ said Beth 
soberly, when she and Ferris turned 
away. “She’s young, and we know 
she’ll get over it; but she doesn’t know 
she will, and it’s as tragic to her as if 
it were the end of everything.” 

“Oh, she couldn’t care so very much 
for the fellow, she hardly knew him,” 
Ferris philosophized, “and she’s got 
the red skirt.” 

If Ferris could have seen Beth’s face 





“Why, Angela, what’s the matter?” 
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in the darkness of Henry Street he 
would have been sorely puzzled by the 
expression on it. 

IV. 

The wedding, which Hart Ferris 
thought was “as good as planned”’ when 
he found Adam Spear, gave Beth—and, 
through her, Ferris—several months of 
anxiety before it came to pass. 

“IT never saw such a coy pair!” Beth 
declared impatiently to Ferris one even- 
ing in October. 
“He comes, every 
evening of the 
world, and ‘sets’ on 
his side of the 
table, and reads the 
News to Liza while 
she sews. And they 


argue! Well, I 
guess you know! 


You’ve heard them 
at it. Seems to be 
their chief aim to 
find something to 
‘fall out’ about. 
Last night, what 
do you suppose it 
was ?” 
Ferris 
guess. 
“Of course you 
couldn’t! It was 
about the infelici- 
ties of the poor 
lady who is trying 
to extract a measly 
one hundred and 
twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year 
alimony from her 
multi-millionaire husband. They were 
discussing her expenditures, as set forth 
in the day’s proceedings of the divorce 
case. Liza opined that the lady was ‘a 
upstart,’ but Adam inclined to think 
that if her husband’s income was a 
million dollars a year, the share she 
asked for was very modest. Liza was 
particularly severe about the lady’s 
dressmaking bills, as set forth in the 
papers. ‘A woman don’t need to spend 
no such sums on her clothes to look 
nice,’ was Liza’s dictum. Adam took 


couldn't 




















the lady’s part, which made Liza mad. 
She said he ‘hadn’t no jedgment.’ And 
when Adam saw how mad she was, he 
seemed to think it was a jealous rage, 
which so complimented him that he 
went on, trying to augment it. 

““*When a woman’s fascinatin’,’ he 
said, ‘I b’leeve she ought t’ be allowed 
t’ go ’s fur’s she kin. ’Tain’t so durn 
many fascinatin’ women in this world 
but what they ought t’ be encouraged.’ 

*“**How d’ye know she’s fascinatin’ ?’ 
Liza retorted sharply. 

“ “Well, she’s a actress, an’ they most- 
ly air,’ said Adam wisely. 
“*Much yow know 

snapped Liza. 

“Then Adam lifted one rheumaticky 
foot off the floor and _ laboriously 
crossed his legs in a fashion intended 
to be jaunty, while he assumed a mys- 
terious air and answered: ‘Oh, I dun- 
no! I guess most men that’s been 
around a good deal has had their own 
experience with actresses; they’re real 
companionable ladies.’ ” 

Ferris laughed long and loud. “The 
old divvil!” he said. “Fancy the ‘ac- 
tresses’ he could have met!” 

“Probably mended the trunk lock of 
a cireus-ridin’ lady, once upon a time,” 
commented Beth sharply, “but he had 
a manner like what a friend of mine 
calls ‘a sure-enough gay Ontario.’ ” 

“Was Liza disturbed ?” 

“She was charmed, but she wouldn’t 
show it for worlds, of course. That’s 
just it! She’s as interested in Adam 
and as anxious to marry him, as she can 
be! But she won’t admit it. And 
he’s Well, I don’t know about 
Adam, but I guess he’s pretty willing 
to bring his rheumatics and settle in a 
permanent seat of authority beside 
Liza’s stove; but he wants her to feel 
that it’s an awful responsibility for a 
‘gay Ontario’ like him to undertake the 
sober state of matrimony. And there 
they are! Sometimes I don’t believe 
they'll ever get married!” 

Beth’s tone was so maternally anx- 
ious that Ferris was convulsed. “The 


about ’em!’ 





concern those giddy young lovers give 
you 1s delicious,” he said. 
Beth smiled. 


“Does seem as if I had 
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to deal a lot of romance in my ‘day’s 
work,’ doesn’t it?” she said. “But I 
suppose I’m only finding out what a 
part it plays in ‘life as it comes to all.’ 
I was over at Mary Casey’s to-day, and 
found pa has been acting unusually 
bad, even for him. I’m afraid Angela 
Ann won't stand it at home much 
longer, unless things get better; and I 
told Mary so. 

““T know,’ she said. ‘I’m t’inkin’ 
that mesilf, an’ it do worry me mos’ 
t’ death. But what kin I do? Whin 
he git so bad I t’ink I kin stan’ no more 
from him. I haven’ no more’n made 
up my min’ t’ l’ave ’im, than he do turn 
aroun’ an’ be that foine, he’s like the 
lord mayor o’ London! Sure, it do 
kape a woman all bewildered-like.’ 
She’s right, I guess; first and last, the 
tender passion do ‘kape a woman all 
bewildered-like,’ and I’m beginning to 
think we must love the bewilderment; 
we begin to seek it so early, and cling 
to it so late. I guess it’s what spices 
life to a woman, clear to the edge of 
the grave; yes, and what makes her 
keen about the Beyond.” 


In late October, Adam drew his pen- 
sion; and with this lordly sum tied in 
an emptied tobacco bag, he inaugurated 
that brilliant, inspired campaign which 
brought his forty-five years’ siege of 
Liza toa close. He disappeared. 

For two evenings his place by the 
stoveward side of Liza’s table with the 
red and white checked tablecloth was 
vacant ; and Liza “let on like” she didn’t 
note the difference. Then her stoicism 
failed. 

“IT reckon,” she said to Ferris, “you 
better see if you can’t find out where 
that old fool has gone.” 

“That I might possibly have anything 
else to do,” said Ferris to Beth, “seems 
never to have entered Liza’s head.” 

“You might forgive her for that,” 
Beth told him, “when you reflect how 
neither does it seem to have entered 
her head that you can’t go straight and 
find him if you choose.” 

“Instead of which, I haven’t the re- 
motest idea where to look for the old 
doddeky!” _— 
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“Where would a ‘fool critter’ like 
Adam go when he got his pension?” 

“On a ‘bust,’ I suppose. But, heav- 
ens, there are ‘quite some’ places in 
Chicago where they are adept in sep- 
arating fools from their money, and I 
can’t search ’em all!” 


The next evening, Ferris being busy 
“hunting Adam,” and Liza “havin’ a 
fittin’,’” Beth went over to Henry Street 
for a brief call on the Caseys. There 
she told about Adam’s disappearance 
and Liza’s anxiety. 

“Whin a man have got money in his 
pockets,” observed pa, with an experi- 
enced air, “he’s more like t’ be spind- 
in’ it on some young skirt than savin’ it 
up fer an ol’ wan.” 

“That’s just what he’s doing, beyond 
a doubt!” said Beth. “But for Liza’s 
sake, I wish I knew where he’s doing 
it!” 

“Theer’s two kin’s 0’ women,” said 
pa, puffing his pipe and looking most 
oracular. “Theer’s thim that min spind 
theer money on, an’ theer’s thim that 
they go back to whin the monéy’s gon’. 
If yer wan kin’ o’ woman, ye can’t be 
the other, an’ ye might’s well make the 
bist of it!” 

“Every good woman would rather be 
the kind the men come back to,” said 
Beth quickly, thinking of Mary’s com- 
fort for the past, and of Angela’s out- 
look for the future. 

Pa leered unbelievingly. “I guess 
they all do what they kin,” he said. “An, 
thim that fails as fascinators, they turn 

ood.” 

“That’s a fine way for you to talk 
before your wife, before Angela!” cried 
3eth hotly. 

Pa shrugged, and retired from the 
conversation. But when Beth got up 
to go, Angela went with her, “a piece.” 

“T seen that old Adam Spear,” she 
said when they were safely out of the 
family earshot. 

“You did! Where?” 

Angela hesitated. “I was out last 


evenin’,” she said, “wid a fella.” 
“With what ‘fella’ ?” 
“The one that gimme the rid skirt.” 
“Angela!” 
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“Well, what’s the harm? He’s awful 
struck on me, an’ he just give it t’ that 
Nelly McGuire t’ see couldn’ he make 
me jealous. He did, all right! I ain’ 
goin’ t’ take no clo’es off’n him,” she 
hastened to explain, as Beth’s silence 
began to be ominous, “‘but—you heard 
what pa said! I ain’t goin’ t’ do ho 
wrong, but I got t’ have some fun, an’ 
I'll lave ’em spind theer money on me 
if they want to.” 

Beth made a mental note of this con- 
fidential outburst for immediate action 
the minute she got Liza’s difficulties 
settled. 

“Where did you see Adam Spear?” 
she questioned. 

“On Madison Street, in a—in a palm 
garden.” 

“Angela!” 

“T didn’ drink nothin’. It was wan 
o’ thim that has a vaudeville show, an’ 
I was on’y lookin’. Now, if you go an’ 
tell ma, I’m goin’ t’ run away. But 
if you don’t, I'll tell you wheer it was. 
He had a girl wid him an’ was buyin’ 
beers fer her. Mebbe he might be 
theer ag’in.” 

“Will you go there now and show 
me the place?” 

Yes, Angela would. So they went to 
Maxwell Street and got Liza, who was 
crying softly over her sewing. 

“The durned ol’ fool!” she said, wip- 
ing her eyes on her apron. 

Angela “showed the place,” and Liza 
went in alone. No, she hadn’t never 
been in no palm garden before, but that 
didn’t matter none. If Adam Spear 
was there, she’d find him. 

Beth and Angela waited outside; 
walking up and down a little distance 
away, so as not to attract attention. In 
a few minutes they saw Liza come out 
—with Adam, holding onto him with a 
determined clutch. 

“Let’s go home a different way,” said 
Beth, “they won’t miss us.” 

Two evenings later Adam was per- 
manently installed by Liza’s stove, and 
had so far recovered from the sheep- 
ishness immediately succeeding his 
“capture,” as to be a bit swaggering 
about his adventure—to Liza’s uncon- 
cealed delight! 








ILLUSTRATED BY 


UST in time to arrest the start of 
the Mount Carmel Observatory 
stage, a little figure came flying 

across the green square in front of the 
hotel. The old driver, his flapping som- 
brero pulled resentfully awry, was try- 
ing to defend his line from the attacks 
of the smug, well-dressed tourists; the 
lady from Chicago had just finished a 
diatribe on the lack of springs and the 
narrowness of the seats, and the advent 
of this late passenger cut short the 
long-suffering old man’s return volley. 

“Oh, may I come up in front, Mr. 
Jim? I b’lieve I can squeeze in!” 

The correct young man from Har- 
vard moved to the very edge in resent- 
ful silence as the old driver leaned 
over, looked down, gasped, and held 
out a great fist. 

“Tf it ain’t Aileen! And growed up 
into a lady! Wouldn’t have knowed 
you but fer your hair, Aileen! I guess 
I can remember your hair just like I 
seen you yesterday !” 

“Now, Mr. Jim!” threatened the girl. 
“And it’s grown more auburn; every 
one says so!” 

The driver hawhawed as Aileen 
climbed over the stiff young man, who 
stared, dazzled by the flower-like face 
‘set in its flaming aureole. The stage, 
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at a crack of the long whiplash, groaned 
and bounded forward, and once more 
the tourists shuddered and became vo- 
cal. But the two old friends in front 
were oblivious. 

“Oh, Mr. Jim,” crowed the girl; “it’s 
so good to get back! California is the 
most beautiful country in the world, I 
know! I don’t want any more educa- 
tion. I want to live on the mountain 
forever now.” 

“An’ all them relations back in III’noi’ 
—what do they say? Here I thought 
you was going to be a schoolma’am, 
an’ go to college, an’ all.” 

“No! No! No!” cried the exuberant 
slim thing, a rising carol in her voice. 
“I just want to be home. Why, I 
haven’t seen mother for five years, Mr. 
Jim! I had to come. You know, there’s 
a normal school in San José now. May- 
be I'll go there. Maybe mummy’ll be 
disappointed to find me not caring 
about a career—caring about nothing 
but her and the mountain and the big 
telescope. They were just glad to get 
rid of me back at Aunt Ellen’s; I 
talked California and our observatory 
all the time. Is Professor Perry gone? 
Mother never told things in her let- 
ters.” 

“Gone long ago! Land, I’d forgot- 
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ten him! They just come and go, the 
perfessors and them young fellahship 
fellas; there’s so many of them 
I shouldn’t think there’d be stars 
enough to go round. Your ma’s got 
her hands full now, all right—with the 
junior and senior mess both to cook 
for now; and two new computer girls 
just come, both that fancy and uppity. 
One eats only raw eggs for breakfast, 
and has to have a personal acquaintance 
with the hen that laid ’em; and the 
other has to have beefsteak, just so 
thick and done just so; she says as how 
. it’s necessary for brain work. Oh, the 
wimmen’s worse than the men. I guess 
you'll be a help, Aileen.” 

“All changed,” whispered the girl. 
“Even a new director. Well, there’ll be 
all the more for me to do; mummy’ll 
be glad to have me to wait on the table 
once more. Only I wish it was the old 
crowd. The old director got me ‘The 
Wonders of the Heavens,’ and he used 
to tell me stories. I remember how 
Mr. Perry loved short-bread,” she went 
on ruminatingly, “and how Professor 
Blackie couldn’t bear butter in any- 
thing ; the sight of it made him ill. And 
it was so hard watching to keep it at 
the other end of the table. He wouldn’t 
let any one come to the meridian circle 
room. I remember once I took my dolls 
in there, and let them sit on the den- 
tist-chair thing; you know. And he 
came in. I knew I was bad. But he 
asked about all the dolls and their 
names and how they did. And he got 
me another, a boy in a sailor suit.” 

“The dinin’ room’s bigger and there’s 
two tables now. He went to Egypt for 
one o’ them eclipses—your butter man, 
and died there. My, he was a fuss 
budget. He come from Oxford, they 
do say.” 

“English people are pretty generally 
funny, aren’t they ?” generalized Aileen. 
“Oh, I like Americans—and Califor- 
nians, the people who take you as you 
are and care. Oh, Mr. Jim, look at the 


poppies and lupins, sheets of purple and 
gold! And look, look back at the great, 
beautiful, wonderful Santa Margarita 
Valley—all shimmery blue and green 
and silver with that fringe of moun- 
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tains as faint as fairyland. Home!” She 
rocked ecstatically back and forth, and 
the immaculate young man next eyed 
her doubtfully. 

Around and around the endless trail 
lurched the great creaking stage, now 
giving upon the shining valley, now 
skirting precipices; the gorges below, 
filled with golden sycamores and dull 
old oaks, sang with brooklets. On 
the other hand rose the red hills, gor- 
geous under the sparse gray mesquite 
with crimson and yellow and blue wild 
flowers. The air was golden warm, 
but with a tang. Aileen fell into a hap- 
py silence that the expostulating, ex- 
plaining, depreciating voices behind did 
not disturb. 

Of a sudden at a turn, far above, 
against the still brilliant blue sky stood 
out the great dome of Carmel Observa- 
tory, backed by the yellow-stuccoed 
brick of the great rangy main building 
and flanked by an array of smaller 
white domes rising from the red moun- 
tain crest like sentry boxes. Aileen 
Blair waved joyously, and the great 
dome danced up and down in a wet blur 
before her eyes. 

“Mr. Jim, I’m a day early. I couldn’t 
stop over even one day at Cousin Gav- 
in’ss Mummy thinks I’m coming’ to- 
morrow. Do you know what I’m going 
to do?” 

“Ain’t a doubt but you’re up to some 
devilment, if you’re like you was. I 
mind when you skeert the stage horses 
playing wild Injun, and 4 

“I’m a young lady, now, Mr. Jim. 
Anyway, I’m‘ going to pretend I’m a 
young lady, come to see the observatory 
and the stars. Isn’t it great I should 
come on visitors’ night? First, I'll see 
mummy: 

“Your mother’s down to the engine 
house to-night, helping nurse the Chill- 
ing kid. He’s down bad with measles. 
So, till to-morrow, you'll hev to get 
along with old Katy; and Katy has the 
same old temper.” 

The girl’s eyes filled. “Can’t I get 
over to the engine house to-night, Mr. 
Jim?” 

“Not unless you want to be blowed 
off the mountain. Now, just you settle 
























down with Katy till mornin’. Thought 
it was your telescope you was for vis- 
itin’?” 

“Tt was mother, first. Who has the 
big telescope to-night, Mr. Jim?” 

“Lord! How should I know? It’s 
many a year since I done any sweepin’ 
o’ the heavins. Never -could see how 
men growed could take up such a child- 
ish-like perfession. As if the Lord 
didn’t know His own business!” 


Aileen caroled again. “I’m going to 
look through the big telescope once 
more, Mr. Jim, and ask. foolish ques- 
tions, the way they always do on vis- 
itors’ night.” 

“So—so!” Old Jim winked, and 
looked around furtively at his guests, 
long since tired into a fretful silence. 
The road was growing more ruddy-col- 
ored, more steep; the sycamores were 
gone, the scrub oaks were more sparse, 
II 


KINSHIP WITH THE STARS 
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and only the flaming poppies carpeted 
the steeps. A great tonic breath from 
the far ocean was blowing over these 
higher levels. Far, far below, the val- 
ley was dark; but the heights of the 
wavy floor of purple ranges around 
them were kindled to ruddy gold; all 
the upper sky was paling to yellow 
green, and held a great white moon. 
“Mr. Jim,” whispered the girl, “look! 
The dome is all turned to gold, like a 


“Good morning,” he said, when he recovered. 


promise! Oh, I’m going to be happy 
here again! Mother will forgive my 
not turning out clever; and I’ll wait on 
the table again, and help, and be happy. 
They used to make me bring my bread 
and milk to their table, all those old 
professors. And once Doctor Daven- 
port made mother let me stay up, and 
he took me to a dance that Mrs. Dav- 
enport gave when the eclipse expedi- 
tion started out for the islands. I 
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danced with them all, and Mrs. Daven- 
port gave me a blue sash. Oh, I’ve 
dreamed of living on the mountain 
again ever since mummy sent me away 
to school. I’m not clever. It’s betier 
here, with just a few people, all know- 
ing you and caring.” 

When the stage pulled up the last 
sharp ascent to the front of the old yel- 
low building with the bronze relief of 
the founder over the entrance, Aileen, 
quite forgetting she was nearly eight- 
een and “grown up,” scrambled over 
her silent neighbor, and made a leap 
for the familiar steps. Purple dusk 
had fallen. The yawning, shivering 
visitors followed Aileen less precipi- 
tately. The great hall, lined with as- 
tronomical maps and photographs and 
solemn portraits, seemed to dampen 
still more the spirits of the huddled lit- 
tle crowd—all but Aijleen, leaning 
against the door, and looking eagerly 
down the long, cold vista with its op- 
pressive insistence of great accomplish- 
ment. 

It was not cold to Aileen. It was 
home. She was’ living over the old 
years when that pinafored, red-haired 
child of the,good Scotch woman who 
managed the dining room used to rush 
with privileged celerity through these 
severe chambers, her arms full of dolls, 
her bright head full of plans, a much- 
loved, important member of the astro- 
nomical staff. 

The tourists had crowded into the 
reception room, and were busily writ- 
ing their names in the big ledger Ai- 
leen remembered so well. She laughed 
softly at the recollection of the fellow- 
ship youths who had lifted her up so 
many Saturday nights to let her trace 
her name in large, careful letters. 

The visitors were being guided to the 
great dome by a taciturn, strange jan- 
itor; and, as she followed, Aileen’s lips 
were a little tremulous over the bigness 
of everything and the strange way in 
which an important child had been al- 
lowed to drop out of the life of the 
great observatory leaving not a discern- 
ible ripple behind. On the threshold 


of the gallery, she caught her breath 
with the same awed feeling the child 
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used to have in the presence of that 
dim, limitless dome. As of old, the 
great thing loomed black and tall in 
the central gloom. The wind outside 
sounded like a crying voice—a voice 
that Aileen as a child had always con- 
nected vaguely with the thing of the 
far-seeing eye. 

Something of Aileen’s feeling seemed 
to be shared by the garrulous visitors. 
They talked in uncanny, echoing whis- 
pers as they sat on the bench running 
round the gallery, and waited their 
turn to be admitted to the floor below. 
Aileen slipped to the end of the line, 
and watched the dark little coming and 
going groups, with the black, gyrating 
arms of the telescope clock above look- 
ing down on them. Now and again; 
she caught the sense of a shrill, frivo- 
lous question from below. The set- 
ting began to oppress her tired, home- 
sick mind, to remind her vaguely of 
some inquisition, with the captives be- 
ing led ceaselessly down to the all-see- 
ing eye and finally into outer darkness. 
When her own turn came, she had ut- 
terly lost her “naive desire to “play 
lady”; and it was merely a very sleepy 
girl who came forward last of all into 
the little circle of light flung by the 
one-shaded light over the explaining 
professor. 

If he was a professor, he was a very 
boyish one. Also, a very tired one. 
The girl caught his long sigh of relief 
as he noted the last visitor. Then his 
face changed as he made out the whim- 
sical, little figure; Aileen’s fine golden 
aureole had become sadly tempestuous, 
and gilt tendrils were falling about her 
dark eyes; her blue tam had fallen 
awry, and her mouth was like a sleepy 
child’s, a child near to tears, to whom 
one must talk tenderly. 

“Never mind,” she said, rallying gay- 
ly, as she slipped into the well-remem- 
bered ladder-like perch; “I’m the last. 
You needn’t go over it all again.” The 
blithe little voice somehow reminded 
him of these strange, ruddy-gold barren 
places of California, vocal with native 
meadow larks. 

“On the contrary, I’d be delighted, if 
you’re interested. You are to see Jupi- 
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ter and her moons. Do you see the 
small bright specks lyin ig 

“Never mind,” murmured Aileen, in- 
terrupting, “I don’t care about the de- 
tails. I just want to look, and feel 
small, the way I used to. Jupiter has 
two pink clouds lying across it, and 
looks coppery and warm!” 

“You don’t ’ offered the young 
man. 

“No,” said Aileen; “I don’t at all. 
It wasn’t exactly astronomy I wanted. 
And Jupiter has made me _ happy 
again,” she went on softly. “After all, 
it’s a beautiful world!” 

“It is, indeed,” agreed the young man 
cordially ; and, though he had what Ai- 
leen called an English accent, it was a 
pleasant voice. “Can I show you, now 
the > 

“No, thank you very much. I'll have 
to go now.” A smile that rippled the 
delicate gravity of her face into more 
dimples than one could quite remember, 
softened the abruptness. Then she 
turned and ran across the floor and up 
the narrow stair. 

The young man sighed; then, slip- 
ping into the just-vacated chair, he 
nursed his chin in his palms. “Such 
fine-spun — gold he murmured. 
“And a face like young spring!” 














Aileen never forgot that first day. 
The realization that we often come to 
the end of unthinking youth, not grad- 
ually but by an acute precipitation upon 
reality, was a new and hard experience. 
The strange dining room and_ the 
stranger faces were sad enough; but 
directing in the kitchen was also the 
strange, disappointed mother, who’ had 
expected a made-over daughter, not a 
daughter to “help,” but “like those la- 
dies in there.” That was the way the 
Scotch woman put it. 

“Those ladies in there” were the 
computers, the assistants from the as- 
tronomical department of the univer- 
sity. The fellowship men, the com- 
puters, and the director’s secretary— 
the junior mess, as they called it—fol- 
lowed the senior mess, the unmarried 
professors. Aileen had insisted in 
helping, as in the old days, and had 
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startled the senior mess for a moment 
quite out of its composure when she 
bore in the toast and coffee. Then, as 
soon-as they had seen that this aston- 
ishing young person was merely Mrs. 
Blair’s daughter, they had gone on dis- 
cussing the new golf links that were to 
hang down the mountainside. 

It was different with the junior mess. 
Aileen did not know why it was differ- 
ent, at first. Not until Elliot Purcell, 
who was late, rushed to his place, and 
dropped his spoon, and upset his egg 
cup when he looked at her. Then she 
recognized the person who had shown 
®er Jupiter. 

“Good morning,” he said, when he 
recovered. 

Aileen remembered with a start that 
no one else had said good morning to 
her, and her voice trembled so she could 
hardly repeat the words. All the rest 
looked up, and Miss Tumbrel—cutting 
her beefsteak vigorously because Miss 
Ames, who had finished her one raw 
egg, was looking on disgustedly across 
the table—said: “Butter, please; and 
tell cook the biscuits are too salt.” 

Miss Tumbrel was a very square 
young woman, with a Napoleonic coun- ~ 
tenance that made her look twice her 
years. She was the director’s secre- 
tary; and, when any of the professors 
mentioned her, they always added: 
“perfectly invaluable,” in an apologetic 
tone. 

Miss Ames came from a New Eng- 
land woman’s college, and was working 
at the observatory for a degree. She 
was pale and slight and blonde, and 
would have been a most feminine per- 
son but for the look of intention in- 
her close-set eyes. Lucinda Ames’ one 
interest, beyond the degree, was her 
Revolutionary ancestry. She was a 
“Daughter,” and had a coat of arms 
on her ring; also one done in cruels 
by an ancestress, and she always told 
every newcomer to the observatory of 
these insignia. She did not tell Aileen 
because Aileen belonged to the dining 
room, and the dining room was not the 
observatory. 

Aileen found that no one knew her 
glorious past. The professors paid no 
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“Tell me ‘the rest’ that troubles you. 


And then perhaps I will bring Jown a new world 


for you to live in.” 


attention to her; the younger men fell 
into good-natured banter at the sight 
of her, all except the young English- 
man. Every day she used to feel her 
cheeks burning; she felt “like a girl in 
a restaurant,” she admitted to herself. 
She never admitted it to her mother; 
Mrs. Blair was more and more disap- 
pointed in her daughter. Aijleen’s 
cheerfulness seemed to her light-mind- 
ed; her “education” had been wasted. 


Miss Priory was the only one who 
seemed to understand> Miss Priory 
was the other computer, and a very 
plain young woman, indeed. She was 
also far-seeing. She divined the girl’s 
new trouble, and always called her Miss 
Aileen. Aileen loved that “Miss.” She 
clung to it as her last shred of self- 
respect. 

On the night that Miss Ames and 
Miss Tumbrel buried the hatchet and 














threw their rooms into one to give a 
party, Aileen’s ache came to a climax. 

“Mummy, shouldn't you think they 
might have asked me? And, when I 
love dancing so!” 

“Aileen Blair! What a notion! We 
belong down here. We aren’t observa- 
tory folks.” 

“But, mummy, they used to take me 


to the dances. You remember. They 
used to be fond of me.” 
“When you was a bairn, yes. But 


now you belong here; you wait on ’em, 
I wanted you to be a lady and teach a 
schoof some day. But would you? No; 
you wanted to come home.” 

“But, mummy, I am a lady. It’s not 
that way here. This is America. I 
am a lady. I ama lady,” she wailed. 

“No,” insisted her mother. “It’s the 
old country over, in spite of their fine 
words. The difference is, them that’s 
down here can get up. I gave you the 
chance, childie, and you didn’t want it.” 

“T wanted you for a little while! 
Would just one more year at school 
have made me a lady? It’s not fair. 
And I can’t bear not to be loved!” Her 
eyes filled, and she turned away. The 
mother sighed. 

That night the sound of two-steps 
and waltzes played on a talking ma- 
chine, but softened by the distance, 
floated down to Aileen, sitting deso- 
lately on the dining-room steps. Her 
feet beat time unconsciously. Then it 
seemed as if she could bear it no longer 
—not the crushed desire to dance, but 
the ache in her throat that somehow 
the music made worse. She hurried up 
the hill, beaten about by the wind, to 
her old comforter, the great, inscrutable 
thing in the dome. The wind was too 
high for work, that night ; and she knew 
the place would be empty. She pushed 
open the door, and crept in. 

Suddenly from comparative quiet she 
seemed to have stepped into a tremen- 
dous altercation of mighty voices—the 
wind whistling around the dome. The 
complaints now rose to agitated human 
shrieks, now fell to long-drawn groans. 
In the tumult, the girl felt her 
old whimsical point of view strangely 
coming back. 
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“It’s so big,” she murmured. “It’s 
like God calling. What do dances mat- 
ter?” 

She crept down to the main floor, 
and sat down at the table under the 
great telescope pointing serenely out 
upon the beclouded heavens. Aileen 
closed her eyes, and listened to the 
harping winds. 

“It’s home here. After all, there’s 
always the dome, and this great, kind 
thing that sees so far, and the wind 
blowing over the mountain—and, since 
I can help, I mustn’t let the rest mat- 
ter.” 
~Then Aileen suddenly started up at 
the sound of the light switched on. In 
the darkness outside the little circle of 
light that fell over her she could not 
see the intruder, and did not know that 
every hair of her bright head seemed 
separate gold, and even the tears on 
her eyelashes were minutely reyealed. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the little startled 
voice. “Mr. Merrick said no one was 
working here to-night. I beg your 
pardon.” 

“T looked for you at the dance, and 
I could not find you.” 

“It’s Mr. Purcell! I—I didn’t know 
you—anybody—was going to work to- 
night.” 

“The dance was very dull; you see, 
I am fond of the great thing that sees 
so far, too. First tell me why you were 
not at the dance. Next, tell me ‘the 
rest’ that troubles you. And then per- 
haps I will bring down a new world for 
you to live in.” 

It was such a kind, laughing voice. 
The world became almost a whimsy 
once more. But when Aileen thought 
of the dance, she flushed. Admit she 
had not been wanted? And to him? 
He thought she was a lady. Somehow, 
she was sure of it. Perhaps for all her 
mother said, in England, at least at 
Oxford where he came from, it was 
different. A new dignity and a great 

peace—a peace she had not felt since 
she had come back to the mountain— 
descended upon that loving, tempest- 
tossed little soul. 

No; she couldn’t tell him her trouble. 
But, instead, she told him of her bright 
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little past; of the old professors, the 
old dances, of the old blue sash, of the 
old dolls; and these remembered joys 
seemed so fragile to the kind young 
don that he divined a real present lack 
and a real sorrow in his little friend’s 
new life; but he did not suspect its na- 
ture. In turn, he told her of his great 
university with pride and enthusiasm, 
and almost forgot she was almost his 
little girl. They were both homesick— 
Aileen for her lost empire that she did 
not realize had been built on hearts; the 
young man for his veritable home. The 
uses of this new, bare, brilliant coun- 
try were strange, and his coworkers 
often seemed crass. So the two home- 
sick ones were glad of each other; and, 
with the girl’s new self-respect, all her 
gayety came back. 

“It was better than the dance, our 
party,” she said, a little later, at the 
dining-room door. The strident music 
was still insistent, but no longer lured 
her. 

“Yes,” said Purcell. “But you 
mustn’t miss the dance next time. Dan- 
cing was made for springtime girls.” 

Aileen was troubled. How could she 
tell him there was no next time? 


Her Waterloo came sooner than she 
had expected; when an eclipse expedi- 
tion from Carmel was on the eve of 
setting out for South America. For 
many days, Miss Priory—who intuitive- 
ly realized the girl’s lonely little strug- 
gle—had been trying to interest the 
computers and the professors’ wives in 
Aileen’s difficult position. Miss Priory 
had realized the delicate intelligence of 
the girl as well as her child’s heart ; and 
when Mrs. Patterne, the director’s wife, 
planned the reception and dance for 
the departing astronomers, Miss Priory 
suggested that Aileen be invited. 

“Mrs. Blair’s daughter? Really, you 
know My dear Miss Priory, this 





little affair is for the observatory and 
a few outside guests from the city and 
the university. What interest can those 
estimable people at the dining room 
have in it?” 

“Aileen is such a lovable girl.” 

“And her mother is a good cook.” 
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“And she loves dancing so; I 

“Mrs. Blair herself would see the un- 
suitability, I assure you.” Her tone 
was final. 

The director’s house, separate from 
the great main building, rose isolated 
on a spur of the mountain. The recep- 
tion was to be as “elaborate” as the 
genial directress of the director could 
make it. ‘Because we are out of civi- 
lization we need not be uncivilized,” 
Mrs. Patterne said. And all the.final 
day the fellowship boys ransacked the 
canons below for brake fern and golden 
aromatic tar weed and flaming poppies 
for the decorations. Aileen watched 
these preparations with vivid interest, 
and hoped; but dared no longer meet 
young Purcell’s eyes at meals, and 
avoided meeting him for fear of ques- 
tions. Somehow, they had met rather 
often of late. 

She heard the computers discuss their 
gowns and the impossibility of the San 
José shops, and thought, with pride, of 
a certain sea-colored cotton crépe of 
her own. She had made it herself for 
the last class-day, normal-school dance. 

Each time Mrs. Patterne met the 
girl, Aileen’s heart beat a mad tattoo; 
but no invitation came. She gave up 
the dream bravely, but with a strange 
sense of finality that she could not ana- 
lyze. It was the end of a chapter. She 
said nothing to her mother of her hu- 
miliation, as she had said nothing of 
her hope. But she made Katy wait on 
the table the night of the reception, and 
stole away to her little room. 

She crouched on the chintz-covered 
window seat, and watched the fogs fill 
the ravines and float over the moun- 
tain ranges below in great shifting 
wreaths, and strained her eyes for the 
friendly stars in the dim sky, trying not 
to think. The clatter of dishes in the 
kitchen stopped, and she knew that 
Katy had gone to bed. Mrs. Blair went 
over to Chillings’ to play whist. Aileen 
heard the outside door close. Then 
suddenly she put her head on the damp 
sill and cried—not like a child; long, 
silent sobs that hurt the heart. 

A succession of sharp raps on the 
outside door made her choke back her 
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tears and dry her eyes before she went 
to the door. 

“T’ve come to take you to the dance,” 
called the voice she had so dreaded 
hearing these last days.’ “Of course, 
it’s dull. But the people we’re afraid 
of are in the library; and there’s a 
piano and violin and just the right num- 
ber dancing, and the place is all golden 
with poppies that match your hair.” 

Aileen’s heart beat thickly; she must 
tell. She came out on the little porch. 

“Mr. Purcell, they—Mrs. Patterne— 
didn’t ask me. You see, I’m not ys 
She could not—not to him. “I belong 
just here—not at the observatory F, 
Her voice broke, and her forced cour- 
age went. 








“Fancy!” chortled the young man. ~ 


“Fancy your thinking that! You! Why, 


They both eyed her curiously, and passed. 


the good lady’s been beside herself. 
It’s not easy out of the world, so much 
nearer the stars, to arrange a big party. 
I assure you, I know Mrs. Patterne; 
she forgot. How could you—and that 
was why! Now you must go back 
with me for the next dance.” 

The girl drew her breath sharply. 
Was it so? Had she been foolish? Was 
her fear a horrible dream? He thought 
her like the rest. “Oh, if I could!” she 
whispered. “Are you sure she wants 
me?” 

“As sure as I am that I want you! 
Of course, it’s been. a wretched over- 
sight.” 

Now, Aileen was quite sure he want- 
ed her. Somehow, Mrs. Patterne and 
the rest subsided into a vague middle 
distance. She had been remembered 
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and wanted; the ache was gone. She 
was seventeen once more. 
“Wait!” she commanded. 


For the frst twenty minutes, Aileen 
was conscious of little except delicious 
sound and motion in a blur of golden 
flowers, warm-scented like the hills. 
‘There were few dancers dnd, she re- 
membered afterward, the ladies wore 
wonderful shimmery things that must 
have made her look like a field flower 
in a hothouse. : 

Young Purcell found her a tea chair 
with a great mass of odorous tar weed 
banked behind, and dashed off to get 
her an ice. The girl, no longer a crea- 
ture of rhythm, became herself. The 
strange, sophisticated setting and the 
elegant young ladies made her remem- 
ber, with a start, that she was Aileen 
Llair, who had certainly not been very 
formally asked. Where was Miss Pri- 
ory? And Mrs. Patterne—if she would 
come by and only smile the loneliness 
would go. If Aileen had but known it, 
sitting there against the gold, tremu- 
lous and flushed, she was the strangest, 
loveliest thing at the Patterne recep- 
tion. 

Slowly she became aware of curious 
glances. A couple of fellowship boys, 
who guyed her in the dining room, 
merely nodded hurriedly as they towed 
by coldly staring young ladies. There 
was Mrs. Patterne! Mrs. Patterne 
stared. She adjusted her nose glasses, 
and stared again quite unsmilingly; 
then passed with old Doctor Jessop, a 
great man from Berkley. A pretty girl 
and a strange youth sauntered by, and 
the girl said audibly, ‘““Nonsense!” to 
the youth’s, “I assure you, Mrs. Pat- 
terne told me she didn’t know her!” 
They both eyed her curiously, and 
passed. 

Aileen felt very cold. How was she 
to go home? Suddenly Purcell was 
there. 

“Why, child, you’re ill!” 

He set the plate on the wide arm. 

“No,” whispered Aileen. “Take me 
back, Mr. Purcell. I’ve done such an 
awful thing!” And it was merely a 


pale, frightened-looking, shabby girl, 


staring straight ahead, that hurried, a 
moment later, from the room. 

At the dining-room door, by the 
sharp intake of her breath, he knew she 
had been crying. 

She leaned against the door, and 
turned to him. Her voice began un- 
steadily ; but soon gallantly got back its 
meadow-lark trill. 

“Tl tell you now, Mr. Purcell—I 
don’t have to tell them. They never 
believed in me. But you believed. I’m 
not a lady, you see. I just wait on 
them. She—Mrs, Patterne—imeant not 
to ask me. I was foolish. I believed 
you. I didn’t know. Over there in the 
old country, mother says you can’t get 
away from it. Here—you see, I went 
to school to learn to teach, and was 
going to be a lady—but I got homesick 
—no, let me tell it all. I had to come 
back to the mountain and mother. I 
loved them so. I was to have stayed a 
year more. But I wanted—to be free— 
nearer the stars—as I had been when 
I was a little girl. I didn’t realize I’d 
grown up——” Her fluty little voice 
trembled and broke. 

Elliot Purcell took her in his arms; 
she hid her burning face against his 
shoulder quite simply, like a shamed 
child. What was the use inveighing 
against the new American snobbery 
and this false aristocracy of culture in 
this land of the free? She lifted her 
face, and their eyes met. In a new 
realization, they forgot all about the 
haughty Carmelite community and the 
whole world. 

“I’m here for two years,” he whis- 
pered. “And you—will you promise to 
go back with me after that? I want to 
take you home!” 

“How you've believed from the first!” 
She drew away. “Listen. I'll go back 
to school—down to San José. I'll try 
so! After that—if you want, I—I’m 
so near the stars now,” she whispered, 
“T won’t ever again need the mountain 
or the big telescope or their parties!” 

He drew her close again. “Dearest! 
You'll learn—our ‘kinship with the 
stars’ depends so much more on our- 
selves than on mountains or telescopes 
or other people’s little ideas of us-!” 
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HEN the substitute teacher came 
to Room Nine in the wake of 
the “grip” epidemic, which 

kept scores of pretty schoolma’ams from 
their duties, she brought with her cer- 
tain Normal School innovations which 
did not sit lightly upon the shoul- 
ders of her charges. There was a spirit 
of unrest manifest from the moment 


_“Petie’ McGarry was banished to the 


principal’s office for the comparatively 
trivial offense of throwing chalk across 
the room at “Buttons” Schwartz—so 
named because he was usually minus a 
comfortable majority of those neces- 
sary appendages. It grew in strength 
when Abe Kalas was ordered to the 
basement to wash his hands; and when 
Leopold Workman was sharply called 
tc account for merely having left his 
arithmetic book at home, it reached its 
height. Something had to be done. 

“She’s too fresh,” announced Petie 
McGarry, addressing a hastily assem- 
bled committee on ways and means at 
the close of the new teacher’s second 
day, ‘and the only thing I can see is we 
got to do her up.” 

“Do you mean in our room?” de- 
manded Abe Kalas. 
“Sure!” said Petie, with easy confi- 
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dence. “We ain't got no chance to 
tackle her outside, have we?” 

“But you can’t do up no teacher in 
the school,” protested Abe. ‘She'd call 
the rest to help her.” 

“Aw, what are you scared of?” said 
the leader of the insurrection, with 
withering contempt. “Not if every kid 
in the room piles on and we do her up 
quick, she wouldn’t have no chance to 
holler for help. Ain't that right, Leo?” 

Leopold Workman, with the mem- 
ory of his humiliation by the upstart 
pedagogue still fresh upon him, prompt- 
ly cast his lot with Petie. 

“Sure, it’s right,” he declared, “we'd 
have that one trimmed before she knew 


where she was. She don’t look like no’ 


strong one. I knew four kids at the 
Garfield that done up a teacher once all 
alone, only the janitor come in to help 
her and he won out.” 

“What was done to ’em?” asked Abe, 
with eager interest. 

“Oh, they got suspelled,” said Leo- 
pold, ‘and they didn’t have to go to 
school no more. They all got jobs at 
the Western Union.” 

This cheering possibility was not 
without its weight in the mind of Abe 
Kalas. The glories of a messenger’s 
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Petie McGarry was banished for throwing chalk across the room at “Buttons” Schwartz. 


uniform, coupled with freedom from 
the carking cares of the modern edu- 
cational system more than offset the 
terrors of the personal interview with 
Kalas, Senior, which would be certain 
to follow so grave an incident as Abe’s 
being “suspelled.” He weakened and 
fell. 

“All right,” he said at length; “let’s 
do her up. Only,” he added, with the 
caution of the true diplomat, “we three 
kids don’t want to do it all. Every- 
body has to be in on it. I'll bet Mis’ 
Catlin won’t dare to fire the whole 
room, huh?” 

“Sure not,” agreed Petie, grasping 
at this new bulwark of the insurrectos’ 
position; ‘“‘she couldn’t. The teacher 
wouldn’t have no job if they wasn’t any 
kids left in the room. We got to get 
‘em all in.” 

When the conspirators began sowing 
the seeds of sedition, they found fruit- 
ful ground to work upon. Recruits 
flocked to the black flag they hoisted, 
and the new teacher, unconscious that 
she was digging a pit for her own little 
feet, aided and abetted the insurrection 


by a strict insistence upon all the rules 
of pedagogy laid down in the newest 
text-books of that science. When she 
dispatched notes by mail to the homes 
of absentees instead of intrusting them 
to the more or less faithful hands of 
volunteer messengers from the class, 
she swelled the ranks of McGarry’s 
army. When she sent tardy pupils 
promptly to the terrible presence of 
Mrs. Catlin, the principal, to make their 
scared and faltering excuses, the revo- 
lution grew apace beneath her very eyes 
until, in a few days, it included the 
whole room, and there was a cheerful 
unanimity of opinion that she should be 
“done up.” Petie and his two lieuten- 
ants decided the time had come to strike 
the first blow for liberty. 

“We'll pull this thing off at two 
o’clock on Friday,” was the word he 
passed to the excited conspirators, who 
had only a vague notion of what their 
individual parts in the thrilling drama 
were to be. “Me and Leo and Abe 
will start it,” he went on, “and all you 
other kids be ready to jump on and 
help us. We'll do her up good, and 











then you bet Mis’ Catlin won’t send 
us no more fresh ones. They'll be 
scared.” 

Some of the more timorous among 
the girls, who had joined the insurrec- 
tion under duress, were inclined to fal- 
ter when the actual hour for the mo- 
mentous event was nearly at hand; but 
the impressive personality of Petie, a 
born leader of his kind, kept them in 
line, and prevented “snitching” to the 
new teacher. Blissfully unconscious of 
her impending fate, she hurried toward 
her doom along the very latest and 
most approved lines of the National 
Educational Association. 

But, meanwhile, unseen forces were 
working for her relief. The insur- 
rectos were being outflanked by a se- 
cret movement that they recked not of. 
Being fully abreast of the times, the 
principal had, long before, inaugurated 
in her school the “city government” 
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plan of discipline, under which the pu- 
pils hold elections for aldermen and 
mayor ; a chief of police is appointed to 
control disturbing elements on the play- 
grounds; and violators of the rules, ar- 
rested by the “policeman” assigned to 
that agreeable task by the “chief,” are 
given trial before juries of their peers. 
It is a splendid plan for inculcating in 
the growing minds of the schoolboys a 
knowledge of the responsibilities they 
are to assume later in life—but it is fa- 
tal to insurrections. 

Chief of Police Hogan, commander 
of the school force for the current 
month, received information through 
the mysterious channels of his “front 
office” force of sleuths that there was 
something doing in Room Nine. While 
the conspirators fondly believed that 
their desperate designs upon the new 
teacher were safely bottled up in their 
own small chests, Chief Hogan’s relent- 
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To her amazement, nearly the whole class arose. 
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less detectives ferreted out the truth, 
and on the day the blow was to fall, a 
formal report was laid before the may- 
or by his alert chief of police. 

“We can’t stand for this,” said Chief 
Hogan. “It’s up to us to hold these 
kids down while we’re runnin’ the game 
this month; and we’ve got to tell Mis’ 
Catlin before this comes off.” 

“Sure!” said Mayor  Leschinski 
warmly. “If I wasn’t mayor, I wouldn’t 
never snitch who was puttin’ this over, 
only I might tip off the teacher, if I 
liked her.” 

“I guess she ain’t much,” admitted 
Chief Hogan, with a wrinkled brow; 
“but that ain’t got nothin’ to do with it. 
We promised Mis’ Catlin to be on the 
square while we was officials, and I’m 
goin’ through with it.” 

The pride of official duty well per- 
formed was stirred in the youthful 
heart of Mayor Leschinski, overcom- 
ing his natural repugnance toward be- 
traying the daring scheme of the con- 
spirators. Five minutes later, the two 
officials were in Mrs. Catlin’s office, 
and that estimable woman, case-hard- 
ened though she thought herself against 
any surprises that might be sprung by 
the active, young minds under her 
charge, was listening in amazement to 
their report. 

At first, she was incredulous that so 
unparalleled a plan could be gravely 
contemplated, even by the restless spir- 
its of Room Nine; but the detailed in- 
formation poured forth by Mayor Les- 
chinski and Chief Hogan seemed incon- 
trovertible. 

“And so they’re goin’ to do her up!” 
said the mayor for the tenth time, as 
he concluded his report. 

“At two o'clock to-day,” 
Hogan. 

“Very well,” said the principal; “I'll 
look after this matter myself. I am 
very much obliged to you for bringing 
me the information. You did perfectly 
right. It was your duty as officials.” 

The Leschinski chest swelled with 


added Chief 


pride, and when Mrs. Catlin’s back was 
turned, the mayor winked at the chief 
of police. 


Fumbling with their caps, 
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and tripping on the threshold, they 
backed out of the awe-inspiring pres- 
ence of the principal, and slipped away 
to their rooms, awaiting developments. 

It lacked just fifteen minutes of the 
appointed hour of two o’clock, and an 
uneasy feeling was already apparent in 
Room Nine when Mrs. Catlin strolled 
in. Nothing in her suave manner be- 
tokened that she shared the mighty se- 
cret of the sixty youngsters who were 
thinking of nothing else. Conscious of 
their guilt, and fearful that their very 
faces would betray them, Petie McGar- 
ry, Abe, and Leopold slid down in their 
seats until they passed from view be- 
hind wide-open geographies. They 
had no desire to face the searching gaze 
of the principal, which, it was well 
known, could look right into the soul 
of the most self-composed liar and see 
the lies there. 

Mrs. Catlin bowed to the new teach- 
er. The substitute bowed to the prin- 
cipal. Every eye in the room followed 
their movements, 

“How do you do to-day, children?” 
asked the principal, facing the quaking 
conspirators. The minute hand of the 
big clock seemed to be traveling at 
frightful speed toward the fatal hour. 

“Very well, thank you,” answered the 
class in chorus. It was a well-trained 
class; but the new teacher had not been 
able to get any such results from it. 

“And how many of you are going to 
take part at two o’clock?” pursued Mrs. 
Catlin, in the same easy tone. 

To her amazement, nearly the wale 
class arose. The discipline in which 
they were drilled day after day came 
to the front. Their most natural im- 
pulse was to obey—to tell the truth. 

The principal looked them over smil- 
ingly. She noted that Petie McGarry, 
Abe Kalas, and Leo Workman had not 
risen. Half a dozen of the younger 
children, who had not understood the 
import of her question, also remained 
seated. 

“Ts that all?” said Mrs. Catlin smil- 
ingly. “Why, I expected more than 
that. You may be seated.” 

As they retook their seats, a realiza- 














THE INSURRECTION 











Mr. Kalas began to remove his coat. 


tion of what they had done swept over 
the belligerents, and brought panic in 
its trail. They had noted, too, that the 
three ringleaders had cravenly quitted 
the field before the firsteshot was fired, 
and resentment flared into most of their 
faces, though a few conceived a vague 
idea that the principal had enlisted on 
their side and was going to help them 
“do up” the teacher. 

Then the manner of the principal 
suddenly changed. She dropped her 
easy tone of confidence, and became the 
stern judge they had learned to fear 
and to obey. 

“Pete McGarry, Abe Kalas, and Leo- 
pold Workman,” she snapped, “I wish 
to see you in my office. At once!” 

The three crestfallen leaders of the 
revolt tremblingly stowed their books 
into their desks, and, with slow steps, 
moved toward the hallway. Like a 
particularly avenging Nemesis, Mrs. 
Catlin stood holding open the door for 
their exit. The new teacher looked on 
in. amazement at the unexpected scene, 





PR EmmelF Owen 
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“Me first,” he said. “I can’t vait!” 


“T will explain to you later,” said the 
principal, with a nod to the substitute. 
As she spoke, the clock struck two. 
Involuntarily, the children looked from 
its placid face to the stern features of 
Mrs, Catlin. 

“You may proceed with your stud- 
ies,” she said, and an intense silence de- 
scended on Room Nine, broken only by 
the retreating steps of the principal as 
she followed the three hapless ones to 
her office. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Simon Kalas, 
Mrs. Thomas McGarry, and Mrs. Hein- 
rich Workman, hastily summoned by 
special messengers, were in the prin- 
cipal’s office, listening to the startling 
story of the insurrection that failed. 
Their black looks were bent upon the 
white-faced culprits as the tale pro- 
ceeded, and Petie, Abe, and Leo real- 
ized that denial, this time, was useless. 
The incontrovertible facts were against 
them. 

“Well, dot’s pretty bad, all right,” 
said Mr. Kalas gravely, when the story 
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was done. “I suppose now my Abie 
must be suspelled.” 

The three disgraced revolutionists 
looked up hopefully. 

“No, I am not going to expel them,” 
announced the principal firmly. 

The three malcontents looked sadly 
at the floor. : 

“T am glad by that,” admitted Mr. 
Kalas, “because I vant my Abie to get 
all the educations he can. He needs 
‘em, too, by golly, in this town.” 

“We’re goin’ to send Peter to col- 
lege, an’ make a priest of him,” said 
Mrs. McGarry. “ ’Twould be terrible 
if he was expelled at his age.” 
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plump and indignant fist at Leopold 
when she caught his glance. 

“It is very simple,” said Mrs. Cat- 
lin. “The rules of the Board of Edu- 
cation forbid the punishment of pupils 
by teachers—I mean corporal punish- 
ment, you understand. Nothing else 
will fit this case. I expect each of you 
to take your son, and gave him the 
whaling of his life, now—right in this 
office, where I can see that it is done. 
I -will furnish the rulers,” she added. 

Mrs. McGarry and Mrs. Workman 
nodded their heads approvingly. Mr. 
Kalas heaved a sigh of relief, smiled 
heavily on Mrs. Catlin, and began to 


“What should we do, 


manded Mrs. 


remove his coat. 
“Me first,” he said. 


then?” de- 


Workman, shaking a 
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Change 


HAT is that silent, all pervading touch 
In time, that swiftly blights and hurries on 

To calm indifference and oblivion 
A friendship that had once enduréd much? 


Why ‘should the parting of a few short days 
Avail to end a friendship once so dear, 
Which had outlived the changes of a year 

But to be lost in the next winter’s maze 


Of various new and stranger pleasures, all 
The past forgotten, nor a single sigh 
To clothe the memory of the days gone by 
In its eternal and befitting pall? 


And yet we would not have it else arranged. 
We, too, are changed. 
R. E. B. Hatt. 


We’ve known the soothing touch. 








“T can’t vait!”’ 





























O you remember a complete novel, 
“The Uses of Adversity,” which 
appeared some months ago in 

Smitu’s? Or another novel, “The 

Making of Dick Larrabee,” which came 

out a little later? If you have read 

either of these stories, it is certain that 
you remember it. They were both writ- 
ten by Emma Lee Walton. She has 
written another novel for SMITH’s, 
which will appear complete in the 

March issue. It is called “The Letters 

of Rebecca.” 

@a. 


NYTHING that Miss Walton 
writes is interesting, but this new 
novel of hers is especially so. 

In it she tells an interesting story, and, 
what is more, deals with a peculiarly 
interesting phase of American life. Re- 
becca was born in a small town. There 
are hundreds such, just the same, scat- 
tered over the length and breadth of 
the United States. Her parents were 
well enough off to send her away to 
school and, after that, on a little trip 
abroad. And when Rebecca came home 
things had changed. The change was 
not so much in the home of her birth 
as in Rebecca herself, but it is easy for 
all of us to see the change in others, 
and hard to realize that we ourselves 
have changed. Rebecca’s father was a 
doctor of the old school—not one of 
our modern specialists, a better business 
man than a doctor, but a physician of 
the old school, with a large mind and a 
larger heart. Her mother was i!! in a 
sanitarium, and the story 15 26.0 sn ene 
letters that Rebecca writes from her 


home to her mother. There is a big 
factory in the town, and a strike going 
on in the factory, and Rebecca finds 
herself mixed up in divers affairs that 
she had never dreamed of while she 
was acquiring culture in Europe. Also, 
there is a love story. Naturally enough, 
Rebecca is interested in a young man, 
and, still more naturally—when you 
come to know what manner of girl Re- 
becca is—there is a young man who is 
interested in her. But what’s the use 
of telling you more? We know that 
you are going to read the story next 
month, and if you enjoy it as much as 
we -did when we read it, we shall be 
satisfied. 
Qa. 


HEN, also, in next month’s issue 
is the short story, “The Return 
of Blake,” by Max Marcin. Mar- 

cin is the author of “A Hero in the 
Flesh,” which was published in the Jan- 
uary number of Smirn’s, and many of 
his stories have attracted attention in 
other magazines. One of them attracted 
our attention, .and the story that you 
will read next month is one of the first 
evidences we have to offer of our in- 
terest in him. Read it, and you will 
understand why we were anxious to get 
Marcin to write for you. It is the story 
of a man who was engaged to a girl 
in a country town;‘who, led by his am- 
bition, went to the city, married an- 
other woman, returned to the place of 
his nativity, and met his former sweet- 
heart. years later. It is an odd sort of 
story. We never read anything like it 
before. It has interest and dramatic 
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tension, and something more besides. 
Perhaps you can say what it is. 


QA 


F course you know already, with- 
out our saying it, that there is 
no woman writing to-day who 

makes such a strong and sane appeal 
to her own sex as Anne O’Hagan. We 
have told you before that she writes 
exclusively for SmiTH’s, and that some 
contribution of hers appears in every 
number of the magazine we publish. 
Next month you will read the first in- 
stallment of a new series of stories by 
this author. Perhaps you have a maid, 
or a hired girl, or “help,” in your own 
house. The three expressions amount 
to about the same thing. Perhaps you 
are fortunate enough to be able to do 
your own housework. Whether you 
are or not, you must have noticed and 
had your thoughts about the girl, Swed- 
ish or Irish or German or Finnish, who 
makes her living cooking meals and 
washing dishes and comforting babies 
for other people. Be sure that if you 
have noticed the girl, she has noticed 
you, and that if you have your opinion 
of her and her ways, she has hers of 
you and yours. Also, remember that, 
if she works for you, she knows many 
things about you, and your husband, 
and what the neighbors think of you, 
which you do not. 


O, next month, when you open 
SMm1TH’s, turn the pages of the 
new magazine till you come to 

“The Reminiscences of Katie, a Serv- 
ant Girl,” by Anne O’Hagan. . You 
won't turn any more pages till you have 
read the first, and you won't lay the 
magazine down till you have read that 
story, at least, from start to finish. We 
think these new stories of Anne O’Ha- 
gan’s are about as good as anything 
she has ever written, and we are almost 
certain that you will hold the same 
opinion. Thackeray once wrote a book 
from the point of view of an English 
butler, but we need not tell you that 
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such a viewpoint is not half as inter- 
esting: as the peculiar angle of an Amer- 
ican servant girl. So look out for 
Katie next month. We want you to 
become acquainted with her. We know 
that you are going to like her. 


@a. 


N regard to “The Great Conspir- 
ator,” you will learn the solution of 
the mystery next month. Who 

fired the fatal shot? Why did she do 
it? - Why did he do it? If you have 
read the previous installments, you have 
asked yourself these questions more 
than once. We have received a great 
many letters from readers who thought 


they knew the end of the story. We 
were half hoping, half fearing, that 
some of them would guess right. We 


are playing fair, and we can tell you 
honestly that no one has discovered the 
real culprit yet, and every one has had 
a good chance. In the March SmitH’s 

ou will read the final installment of 
“The Great Conspirator.” Very often, 
too often, is the last installment of a 
serial a mechanical performance on the 
part of the author, a tying up of loose 
threads, a final twist to a fabric already 
worn threadbare in the telling. How- 
ard Fielding’s story is a bright excep- 
tion to this rule. You will find the 
concluding chapters the best of all, the 
most thrilling, the most dramatic, the 
most fascinating. 

SA. 


E have no more space now, and 
we cannot tell you in detail of 
the many other good things 

in the March number. All we can put 
down here are the names of some of 
the authors who have helped to make 
it one of the best magazines of fiction 
we have ever seen bound between cov- 
ers. Just listen: Holman F. Day, 
Charles Battell Loomis, Temple Bailey, 
Edna Kingsley Wallace, Charles R. 
Barnes, Caroline Lockhart, Mary Hea- 
ton Vorse, Virginia Middleton. If 
you ever read the magazines at all, you 
know what these names stand for. 
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BE A FACTORY OWNER-WE TELL YOU HOW 
MAKE BIG MONEY 





Makes {it easy for any MAN or 
WOMAN to start in business for » og 
All you need is a sewing m 
We furnish a gloves and ‘mite 
all ready to sew. 'e give you sample AY 
gloves, 


atl sin: Equipment FREE 


What progress have you made in providing for the future of your- 

self and ; oe Are you satisfied with the caer If nh, meee is 
the to turn over a new leaf and get a new start. We are offering 
youa chance to better your conditions and ‘provide for future emergen 


We Start You 17,3, Pysiness,,of sour, ova Immense Profits B ating’ business, feack- 
Ever 7 man or woman, no matter how humble, is ene McCreery Brothers started onl a few 
titled to at least the profits of their own without @ cent. 
labor. If you have the ambition to better f d 
your condition—to be somebody —to 
provide for yourself and — enjoy 
Success, happiness _ pro: y—we 
can help you, Sign and send coupon 
now to start, too, 
necessary equipment for start 

and a tearing you the secrets of the busi- 


Unlimited Demand Epa 


of goods for which there is such a steady 

for outside assistance and are demand as for canvas gloves and mittens. 

win he help others, who are vase to Everybody uses them—the farmer, the 

help themselves, to get a start in this busi- Our interesting Book mechanic, the doctor, the lawyer, the 

ness, There is room today for ten canvas which we send FREE merchant, the laborer—in every section 
love factories where we have one now. {W#te of the country—from Maine to 
Biart @ factory with our help. and from Minnesota to the Gulf. 


Opportunity is Knocking at Your Door 


sis. © .@ Of canvas gloves are being sold. Somebody fs gett n> stalban on these good 
Millions of Pairs °%, not yout Co Come wii th us and let us start getting, th profitable, legitimate” 
business which with a at le e arount of ne work and attention should make you @ us 
factory owner in a short time. tho feanty oom can help—father, mother, son and daughter 
can each do their share and as sane business ss and develops help can be obtained on the outside. It 
is to jour personal <p to the advantage of your pocket book to learn all about this wonder- 
ful offer we are making. need is the use of an ordinary erg? machine, We supply the 
other necessary equipment without cost. No matter how small or how large your town; no 
matter what section you live in, there is always room for a factory. You can start at home or 
in a small store room nearby. You can work all or only part of the time and can engage others to 
work for you. 
where you can start on an honorable career as a successfu 
Here i 13a Chance business 1 man or woman. You cannot possibl. 
thing by investigation, and it may mean financial success ¢ to You. Do not delay. To- 
day the’ parting fs y is open to you; tomorrow may be t te. Our oy to assist 
others in s eg A factories s limited to our ability to ong: them with raw ma- 
capital w pe as enough have oom associated with us to absorb our 
wo shall be obliged to withdraw this offer. It is so very easy to get the 
ah details our proposition. Simply sign and send us the coupon, 
Writs your name and address plainly. 


McCREERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(226 Lawrence Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


4 fs the manufac. 
Our Business turing of canvas 
gloves and mittens. Ry 3 demand for these 
goods has increased by. jumps and bounds, 
way beyond our ability to manufacture 
ag ‘or that reason we are compelled 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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How they shone—those old folks— 
at a function or reception— 

But oh! what they missed 

in their lack of all 

conception of a food so good as 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The Soda Cracker that makes 
our days the best of days. 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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February Ainslee’s 


‘“‘THE MAGAZINE THAT. ENTERTAINS"’’ 








GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON HAROLD MacGRATH 
BOOTH TARKINGTON — HARRY LEON WILSON 


Sa ‘ 
A combination of names such as these if.a single number 
of a magazineis unprecedented. But that is what AINS- 
LEE’S MAGAZINE will .present to its readers in the 
February number. These four gentlemen are represented 
by ‘‘best sellers’’ almost without a break, year after year. 
Get the next number of AINSLEE’S and read their stories. 


Besides the fiction which they contribute, there will be a collection of short 
stories which are unsurpassed by anything of the kind that any magazine 
ever published. The names of some of the authors of these short stories 
are guarantees of the quality of the tales. 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN’S §$ short OWEN OLIVER’S charming love 


stories are always eagerly looked for. 
One of the best he ever wrote will be 
in the next number under the title, 
“Tinker the Tar.” 


stories, perennially fresh and original, 
have made him one of the most popu- 
lar authors of the day. “Passion 
Flower” is the name of his new 











F. BERKELEY SMITH will have story in the February number. 


arother of his delightful ‘‘village J. W. MARSHALL is one of 
vagabond’”’ | tales. “The Baron’s | AINSLEE’S most recent discoveries 
Perfectos” is the interesting title of | who has made a decided hit. A 
the latest, and perhaps the best, of | Western story is his contribution, 
this series. entitled “The Trifler.” 





JANE W. GUTHRIE, ELLIOTT FLOWER, CHARLES R. BARNES, and 
ANDREW SOUTAR are among the other contributors to this extraordinary 
collection of short fiction. 


WILLIAM ARMSTRONG continues his musical articles, which are firmly 
established as the very best and most entertaining commentaries on 
music published anywhere. 





Price Fifteen Cents Per Copy On Sale Everywhere 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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e YOU Condemned to 


What is life going to mean to you? Is it going to mean 








comfort and prosperity, or is lack of training going to 





condemn you to hard labor for the rest of your days ? 





You are facing a serious problem — one that affords absolutely no compro- 
mise. To earn enough to command the comforts of life you must have special 
training, or else be content to fall in line with the huge army of the untrained, the 
poorly-paid, the dissatisfied, the crowd in the rut. 

For you, there is a way to success—a true way — an easy way—a short way. 
Are you willing to have the International Correspondence Schools of Scranton 
make you an expert in your chosen line of work, in your spare time, and-without your 


The Coupon Means 


When I was sixteen years of age I purchased a Course in 
Interior Wiring. At that time I was an apprentice at the 
plumber’s trade, getting a small salary. 

When I reached the “7° of seventeen years I started in the 
business myself as an Electrical Contractor. To-day I am not 
quite eighteen peace of age, with an increased income of $3.10 
per day over what I received when I enrolle 

Iowe allmy progress to the Inter 1 Corr di 


Schools. 
WILLIAM _G. METTIN, 
P. O. Box 49, South River, N. J. 





I have increased my salary 50 per cent. I had no experience 
in Window Trimming before enrolling inthe I.C.S. Shortly 
after enroliing I got a position with Reid & Congers, largest 

nton, rimmer. I th 


sition with T. R. Glanville & Son, Mason City, lowa, with an 
frerease in salary of 40 per cent. 


JOHN AHRENHOLZ, Jr. 
Mason City, lowa 


At the age of sixteen, while employed bya doctor as driver, 
TI enrolled in the Electric Lighting and Railways Course of the 
I.C.S. After a year’s study, in which I nearly completed my 
course, I secured A erate: through my application by mail in 
the power house of the Ottumwa Ry. & Lt. Co , of Ottumwa, 
Iowa. At the age of nineteen I was promoted to Operating 
Engineer, which position I have held for the last two years. 


W. A. FULLGRAF, 
1024 W. Second St., Ottumwa, Iowa 


When I landed inthis country on the 5th day of December, 
1903, I did not know a word of the English language, and conse- 
quently was forced by circumstances to hard work for $10a 


month. 
About three years later I heard about the I. C. S., and the 
same day, in June, 1907, I enrolled with you for the short Coal 
Mining Course, and in May last I received my Diploma. 
Last November I took the complete Coal Mining Course. 
Becontty, I successfully passed the examination for mine fore- 
man. Now I am getting $4 a day and only eight hours work. 


PETER STEVENS, 
Superior, Wyoming. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Hard Labor for Life ? 


having to leave home? Thafis the way. Itis the way that meets your special 
case. The terms are made to suit your means. The time is arranged to suit 
your convenience. The training is adapted to fill your needs. If you are will- 
ing, mark the attached coupon to learn all about it. 


That the I. C. S. can help you is shown by the 300 or so letters received every 
month from successful students who VOLUNTARILY report better positions and 
salaries as the direct result of I. C.S. Help. During October the number was 
308. Mark the coupon. 


Next month, next week, tomorrow, even an hour hence may be too late. Mark 
the coupon now and so take the first step to escape life-long servitude. Marking 
it entails no obligation—it brings you full information and advice regarding the way 
to your success. Mark the coupon NOW. 


| 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 899 D, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, ! 
how I can qualify for the position before which I have 1! 
I certainly can speak very highly of your Institution, and marked X. 

through its help I have advanced my salary some 300 per cent. 
I.am now with the Wheeler Cond. & Engineering Co. of New 
York, as Engineer on the road, and give your schools a good 
deal of the credit, backed up by an apprenticeship with the 
Providence Engineering Works. Card Writer 
would be nowhere without the instruction in the Mechan- Trimmer 

ical Drawing connected with my course. Law 


WM. LONSDALE, Craft 

97 Arnold Street, Providence, R. I. 

At the time of my enrolment I was engaged as helper in a r 
Montreal Machine Shop at $6.00 per week. Since then I have eaaanee: 
held many important positions in Canada and U.S. as Chief 
Engineer and Superintendent with an 8-fold increase tn salary. 
Am at present General Superintendent, Department of Mines 
and Minerals, for a large Canadian e 

My opinion of the Schools is that they supply the only 
practical way or means of obtaining the necessary technical 
education for the large class who, like myself, had not the 
opportunity of obtaining a university education. 

JOSEPH BRADLEY, 


71 St. Francois-Xavier, Three Rivers, Quebec, Can. 
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in berola 





A New Edison 
onograph 


—improved, enlarged—an Edison Phonograph converted into a most attractive piece 
of furniture, charmingly simple in design, with the horn removed from sight—built in 
as a part of the cabinet. 

The new style reproducer, together with the aging of the wood, gives a full 
mellow tone far beyond anything heretofore possible in sound-reproducing instruments. 
Its life-like reproduction of all Edison Records, both Standard (two minute) and 
Amberol (four minute) carries the listener entirely away from the fact that it is a 
mechanical instrument. It has drawers in the lower part for 120 Records. 

It comes in several finishes of Mahogany and Oak. Price $200. ($240 in Canada) 

You can hear and see the Amberola at all Edison Stores. 


National Phonograph Company 37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Leo Slezak, the giant tenor, formerly of the Royal Opera, Vienna, and now of the 
Metropolitan, is one of the new stars making Edison Grand Opera Amberol Records. 
Among the ten Slezak Records are the famous ‘“‘Ora E Per Sempre’’ and ‘‘Morte di 
Otello’? from Verdi’s great opera, Otello, in which he made his American debut. 
Slezak’s great versatility is also shown in his renderings of ‘‘Celeste Aida,’’ the ‘‘Swan 
Song’’ from Lohengrin and the great tenor arias from Tosca, La Boheme and 
Tannhduser. 

Other prominent stars of Grand Opera who have made and are making Records- 
for the Edison are Antonio Scotti, the famous baritone, Constantino, the great Spanish 
tenor, Blanche Arral, the coloratura soprano, Agostinelli, the dramatic soprano, and 
Riccardo Martin, the first great American tenor. Only on Edison Amberol Records 
can you get these great Grand Opera arias as composed and meant to be sung, and only 
on the Edison Phonograph can you get Amberol Records. 

Hear them at any Edison dealer’s. Complete list from your dealer or from us. 


National Phonograph Company 37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CLAS SIFIED 
DVERTISING SECTIO 











Rate, $2.25 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR Magazines, making a 
total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium 
on the market. Next issue of SMITH’S closes January 8th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an_ hour; work 
sent. prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk R, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


AGENTS—$75 Monthly, metal Com- 
bination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com- 
bined; lightning seller; sample free. 
Forshee Mfg. Co., box 213. Dayton, O. 


ELECTRIC GOODS. Big Cat 3 cts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions of all kinds soon. Expert ad- 
vice, sample questions and Booklet 23 

















describing questions and _ telling 
easiest and quickest way to secure 
them free. rite now. ashington 


Civil Service School, W ashington, D.C. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Very 
good protit. Everything furnished. 
No Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our ‘Starter’ and free par- 
ticulars. Address, T. 8. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Tll. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after oe our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. Thisis an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
‘pendent for life. Write at once for full 
oe ae nee E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

‘at’l. Co Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 
338 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS—Men and ba eee irn | 
profits selling our new householc 
necessities. Quick sales, free _cata- 
logue. Christ Co., Pine Grove, Pa. 


ANYONE, anywhere, can start a 
mail order business at home. Nocan- 
vassing. Be your own boss. Send for 
free booklet. Tells how. Heacock, 
1274 Lockport, N. Y. 
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Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





AGENTS to sell Ladies Noveit. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
S. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C. 

AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures le, stercoscopes 
25c, views 1c. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Dept. 1158, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





Order. Our goods sold to physicians 
on easy credit terms. Light work. 
Big money for you, choice territory 
now open. Sign with us for 1910. 
Wm. Wood & Co., 51 5th Ave., N. Y. 





AGENTS:—I point the way to 
success to any agent who will 
follow my course. I have shown 
thousands how to make money. I 
can show You. My goods and 
business methods have lifted mort- 
gages, built homes and scattered 
property everywhere. Write to-day 
tor the “Sayman Plan” and Free 
Samples. 411 Sayman Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


$5000.00 in prizes to Davis agents; 
not only unusually large profits for 
selling our High Grade Soaps and Toi- 
let Specialties, but continued service 
rewarded by a share of our profits 
in premiums. That makes Davis 
agents “go some.’”’? $15.00 to $25.00 
weekly easily made— $100.00 by 
hustlers. Illustrated catalozue and 
profit-sharing plan free. Davis Soap 
Company, 19 Union Park Court, 
Chicago. 


$2 to $5 WE PAY YOU on Each | 


SALESMEN WANTED~ Resident— 
to place carbon paper directly with cus- 
tomer. Can be made either a side line 
or regular business. Previous experi- 
ence need not count. Immediate prof- 
its. Big future drawing account. Cam- 
eron Corp., 38-41 ‘ortlandt St., N.Y. c. 
SELL“‘DEN” PICTURES. Big prot- 
its; Catchy; Quick sellers. Will show 
you how, Free. Write T. H. Grozier, 
Prop. Union Art Co., D. 2, N. Y. City. 





Business Opportunities 


BUILD a $5,000 Business in two 
ears. Letus start you in the cellec- 
ion business. No capital needed; big 

field. We teach secrets of collecting 
money; refer business to you. Write 
today for Free Pointers and new 
plans. American Collection Service, 
19 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


MAKE Money in the Stock Market. 
Write for Book and methods of trading 
on amounts of $10 to $10,000 for large 
profits. Best service—advice— 32 years 
experience. 2. A. Gabryel, Consol 
Stock Ex., 422 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 














Ornamental Fences 


BUY No Feice-ill you have seen our 
Complete Metal Fence Catalog. Hun- 
dreds of styles, including finest orna- 
mental designs; other kinds cheaper 
than wood. Get Free Catalog and 
Factory Price. Ward Fence Co., Box 
173, Decatur, Ind. 








WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Rail- 
way Mail Clerks. Spring examinations 
everywhere. Commencement salary 
$800. Preparation free. Write im- 
mediately for schedule. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. N5, Rochester, N. Y. 









AGENTS, Male and Female, can 
make from $10 to $15 a day selling my 
Ostrich feather and Willow Plumes; 
big money for you. Same has never 
been canvassed. For particulars write 
Joseph Gluck, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 
LIVE MEN: If you are making less 
than $25 weekly send your address 
quick. If you have a horse and buggy 
or bicycle you can use, all the better. 
We teach you. You can start right 
where you live, You owe it to your- 
self to investigate this opportunity 
and let us prove that we can better 
ag condition.The Thomas Company, 
74 Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
VOU an 








Amusements & Games 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches. Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes.Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T. 5. 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, Chicago. 














For Men 


PURE Havana Cigars, Long 6 inch 
Panatella Smokers, an ideal Xmas 
Gift, worth 25c. to 50c. each. Some 
Boxes slightly damaged by recent 
hurricane. but contents guaranteed. 
Send $5.00 for Box 100 prepaid. If 
not best Cigar ever Smoked will re- 
fund. Ref. Ist Nat'l Bank. Miguel 
Dominguez, Box No. 14, Key West, Fla. 
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Musical Instruments 


Patents and Lawyers 


Real Estate 





GENUINE BARGAINS IN. High- 
grade upright pianos. Slightly used 
instruments. Steinways from $350 
up; 5 Lyon & rag from $250 up; 
7 Washburns oy | $200 up; 4 Knabes 
from $250 up; 5 Chickerings from 
$250 up; also good second-hand Up- 
rights $125 up; also 6 very fine Baby 
Grand Pianos at about half. Write for 
full oie y Cash or two years’ 
time. Lyon & Healy, 50 Adams St., 
Chicago. We ship everywhere on 
approval. Fullest guarantee with 
every piano. 





Pictures 


THE LATEST PICTURE HIT, “M 
Champagne Girl.” Size, 8x16,in 1é 
colors. Great for your “Den.” Sent 
with 100 other “catchy” art ideas 
upon receipt of ten 2 cent ganupe. 
Union Art Co., Dept. P6, N. Y. City. 








Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


IF YOU wish to Buy or Sell Coins 
send stamp and ask Mr. Alexander for 
information and a Free copy of valu- 
able illustrated pamphlet. Alexander 
& Co. (Established 1873), 33 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE BUY U.S. and foreign coins 
many dates and denominations; pre- 
miums up to $5800. Also every kind 
of used stamps. Particulars free. May 
be worth many dollars, perhaps for- 
tune to you. oney & Stamp Broker- 
age Co., 150 Nassau St., L 72, New York, 


For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you know, 
free. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 

















Photo Copies 


SEND photo with 25c. and we will 
make 30 finely finished copies and re- 
turn it unharmed, postpaid. Catalog, 
sample photos, ‘and souvenir free, 
Repro Photo Co., 250 W. 42d St., N.Y. C. 





PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress: sample __ free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 857 “F” 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. I procure patents that. protect. 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D. C. 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our 
three books for Inventors mailed on 
receipt of six cents stamps. R. 
& A. B. Lacey, Dept. 62, Washington, 
D.C. Established 1869. 


CASH for your real estate or busi- 
ness, no matter where. If you want to 
buy or sell, address Northwestern 
Business Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WASHINGTON the greatapple state 
where peopie became rich raising ap- 
les. Great bargains business chances. 

ew Country land cheap. Not boomed. 
No fake, honest propositions. Best 
references. Free pamphlet. Address, 
E. 8S. McComas, Kettle Falls, Wash. 








Stationery 


SPECIAL OFFER—1000 good bond 
letterheads and 1000 envelopes to 
match, white, blue, goldenrod, $3.75 
prere™ Satisfaction guaranteed. 

erald Ptg. Co., Manchester, Ia. 








PATENT WHAT YOU_INVENT. 
One Client Made $85,000 Last Year. 
Our free books tell What to Invent and 
how to obtain a Patent; Write forthem. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to pa- 
tentability. We od techn hd patent 
for sale free. Woodward & Chandlee, 
Reg’st'd Attys, 1217‘F” St.Wash.D.C. 


Seeds 


HENDERSON’S SEEDS FREE—To 
introduce our new 1910 seed catalogue 
“Everything for the Garden” (200 
pages, 700 engravings, devoted to 
vegetables and flowers) we will send 
free to everyone mentioning this 
magazine and sending ten cents in 
stamps, the Catalogue and our famous 
50-cent Henderson collection of flower 
and garden seeds. Also our new book- 
let “Garden Guide and Record” a book 
of (condensed cultural instructions 
which we believe to be one of the 
most useful we have ever issued. 
Peter Henderson & Co., 35 and 37 
Cortland St., New York City. 








Typewriters 


TY PEWRITERS—ALL MAKES. 
Only machines equal to new handled, 
so slightly used they cannot be distin: 
guished from new. Rented every- 
where, $3 monthly; first six payments 
to apply if you ‘desire to purchase. 
Write for catalog and sample of writ- 
ing showing net prices of each ma- 
chine, proving that we can save you 
30 to 60 ner cent. from manufacturers 

orices. bel halag al Sales Co., 171 

roadway, York. 








Post Cards 


EIGHT Pactosrepte post cards of 
public buildings, ete., in Washington, 
postpaid for 25 cents. Frederick, 808 
12th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Miscellaneous 





Music 


SONG POEMS. Do You Want Yours 
Published? Then get Good Music to 
it by a first-class, well-known Com- 
poser, and double your royalties. Full 
particulars, advice, criticism and revi- 
sion—free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
15 years reputation. ie 4 A, Peun, 
36 Daly’s Theatre Bldg., 


SONG POEMS Wanted for publica- 
tion. With or without music, All sub- 








jects. Original. A fortune in a “hit.” 





FAKE Tobacco Cures, Let me tell 
you something that will save your 
health, time and money. _ It’s eas 
when you know how. Dr. J. Edwar 
Cook, 5 Wichita, Kansas. 


‘ENTO isa positive harmless remedy 
for every form of Tobacco Habit. Box 
Tablets $1. Mailed anywhere. Ento 
Co., Odd Fellows Temple, Phila. 


HEALTH, Strength and Beauty. The 
Ellsworth System teaches you how in 
your own homes. Write toda rye pat ~~ 
information. No Drugs 











Dominion Pub’s, 60 W. 25th, New York. 





Ellsworth, North Bal cae One 








and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. 


puffs, etc., etc. 


WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS 
Sent Mo 


find ita big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 


more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty book showing latest 
style of hair dressing—also high 
grade switches, pompadours, wigs, 


$1.50 
Hair Switch 










Extra shades a little 


Anna Ayers, 
Dept 576 


Chicago 














Dept. N 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillianc 
they equal the genuine, standirg all test an 
passe. experts. One twentieth the expense, 

ent free with privilege of examination. Head. One 
be sent on trial, Bihan 
ce Co., Dept. 306N. 811 Walnut Street. Kansas 
receive, absolutely FREE, a valuable book—Pro- 


For particulars, prices, etc., address 
THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. ity, Mo.. you will r 
517 Jackson Bivd., 


Tell the substitutor: 








bee the Actina Appli 














Eyeglasses Not Necessary 


Kyesight Can Be Strengthened, and Most Forms of Dis 
eased Eyes Successfully Treated Without 
Cutting or Drugging. 








That the eyes can be strengthened so that eyeglasses can be dis- 
pensed with in many cases has been proven beyond a doubt by the 


17 Quincy testimony of hundreds of people who publicly Claim that their eye- 
Street sight has been restored by that wonderful little instrument called 
“Actina.” ‘‘Actina” also relieves sore and 


granulated lids, iritis, ete., and removes 
cataracts without cutting or drugging. 
Over 75,000 “Actinas”’ have been sold. there- 
fore “Actina” is not an experiment, buta 
reliable method of treatment. 

ctina” can used by old and young 
with perfect safety. It is impossible to do 
harm with one. Every member of the 
family can use the one instrument Rng any 
form of disease of the Eye, Ear, Throat or 


1] last for years, and is always ready for i sg It will 


If you will send your name and address 


fe ssor Wilson’s Treatise on Disease. 


Chieago, Ill. 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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OFTIS 
SYSTEM 


—— hearse No, 8679—@25. 
were among our greatest sellers ye 
ines nly Pittsbure ‘aad St. Louis stores 

































RIDERS HAVE THE BEST | 


po 
-— 
YAL OF IT in speed, endurance, econ- 


omy and thorough reliability of their mounts. 


—A 








The Yale team (3 riders) won the Chicago Motor- 
cycle Endurance Contest and Silver Trophy Cup, 


ie 9-10-11, ‘09. 600 miles averaging 20 miles 
per hour—vibrator, carburetor, battery box and spark 
plug sealed. A perfect score—not one adjustment ! 
Sworn statement of upkeep cost in 1909 shows 
average of less than 50c for all repairs from misuse, 
neglect and ents. 
RIDE A YALE—THEY NEVER FAIL 


The Yale Twin Cylinder, 632 H. P. $300. 
(We also build Yale and Snell Bicycles.) 
Write today for complete specifications—don’t 
| think of buying until you see them. 
| IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES—AGENTS WANTED 





THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. COMPANY 
1721 Fernwood Ave., - Toledo, Ohio, U. S. oo 


























OUR GREAT NEW YEAR DIAMOND. =a 


the Holidays. Thousands 
our mail order salcs were never er so large. 
by saving a Diamond. 2 No better investment in the world. They increase in value 10 


cessful, vat all ‘case ot wear one of these fine, brilliant Diamonds, mounted in 14k solid Fold. W 

approval, es prepaid. If you are Perfectly sat ee isfied, , Keep FS and pay oy Phang drai dow: rao Ag rd in 
e ual mon’ am . Your cr . 

The Old cable a Original Diamond and Watch Credit House | S1°R qcd"2, On, nthiy amoun containing over 1,500 p fd 


BROS. & co. pent anes, S28 ea ane Pend Se Loule, Me. 









No, 8688—@50. <3 No. 8696-75. + 
thousands were sold over the counter in our three 
BE GIN ene NEW YEAR RIGHT 
To be suc- 
We send it on 





erapnie illustrations of Diamonds, fine Wa and 
- Lartistic Jewelry. Mail Mailed FR FREE. cE. Write today. Don’t delay. 


“Tt comes in SECTIONS, notin pteces.” 






$ 1 87 Direct from Factory to you. Size 79x80 
& © inches, complete with cushions. 
Quartered Oak Davenport, $42 


Dealers’ 
Price 
Don’t pay profits to dealers and middlemen—it only adds to the cost, not 
the VALUE of furniture. If you buy *‘Come-packt’’ Sectional Furniture, 
direct from our factory, you pay but one profit and EVER R 
brings you a dollar's worth of ACTUAL FURNITURE VALUE. 


If Our Goods Do Not Convince You 


that we save you half to two- thirds, then ‘ “your money back ’’ You do not 

risk a penny under our new’ ‘Come-Packt’’ plan. WRITE TODAY for our 

free catalog of handsome Morris Chairs, Rockers, Dining Room Furniture, 
uarter-Sawed WHITE Oak throughout. Over 100 Pieces 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO. 
210 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


















I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


Pes zen. are honest and ambitious write me 
y. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
tate business by mail; cee eed you Special 
Representative of my ‘Com; y in your town; 
start you in a profitable baninees of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 


Upequal opportunity for men without 

siuabie ik and ied fall Pactintars "Whee. 
y-3 Hy ial 

NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE ald co. 


E.R. Marden, Prest. , oak pila 






































Dwight, 11 

Marion, Ind. 
Lexington. Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Grand Rapids. Mich. 


Hot Springs. Ark. 
Denver. Col. 

West Haven. Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Kansas City, Me. 
St. Louis. Mo. 
2801 Locust St. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 


For Liquor and 


Drug Using 


A scientific jemsty which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


White Plains, N. ¥. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Columbus, 0. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Portland, Oregon, Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
812 N. Broad &t. Londen, England. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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WHITE VALLEY ~~ 


No. 163 1Kt. Gan Bain Gat 
Belcher, $15.00 


* 103 1Kt. Gem Solid Gold Stud $10.00 
SEE THE EFORE PAYING 

hese Gems are Chemical White pag oy and can’t be told 
from diamonds except by an expert. So hard they can’t be filed, 
so will wear forever and feats brilliancy, We want you to see 

these gems—we will pay nses for you to see thein 
OuR PROPOSITION We will send you either rings or stud il- 
lustratec|—by express C. O. D. all charges prepaid —with privilege of 
examination. If you like it, pay the expressman—if you don’t, return 
it to him and it won't cost you a cent. Fair proposition, isn't it? All 
mounted in solid gold, diamond mountings. ("Send for Booklet. 

WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., P.O.Box 7411, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. @ 





LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME by the aid of the TUNE- 
A-PHONE. A Profession that can be converted into money at any 
time Lag } peg in the civilized world at an hour’s notice. Earn 
5.00 t per day. Valuable illustrated book FREE. Write 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING, 27 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 


We Trust You 
10 Days 





write to-day for this handsome 14-inch. beauti- 
Send no mone » fully curled carefully selected Ostrich Feather, 
anycolor. If you find ita big aod ite remit $1.85 each, or sell 3 feath- 
ers and get your own free. Enclo: stage. Write for catalogue. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 121, 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO 


FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 
BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 
Dept. 8. 888 North State 8t.,Chicugo 


Diamond 
Hand Books 


Price, 10 Cents Each at All Newsdealers 


Sheldon’s Letter Writer, L. W. Sheldon 
Shirley’s Lovers Guide, Grace aay 
Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Grace 


Guiae' ri _, L. W. Sheldon 

Physical Health Culture. Professor Fourmen 

Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
Burt L. Standish 

National Dream Book, Mme. Claire peoueencet 

Zingara Fortune Teller, A Gyps 

The Art of Boxing and Self-De enaes Brot. onary an 

pee aeey to Hypnotiam, Robert G. Ellsworth, M. 

Of rmy Physical Exercises (revised), Prof. anova 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 
79-89 SEVENTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 


























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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That Croupy Cough 


—the dread of every mother— 
soon loses its dangerous symp- 
toms by the internal application of 


WHITE 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY 


PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 


Warm a little in a tea-spoon. Let the 
child swallow this quantity at intervals 
till the congestion is relieved. So taste- 
less, it is readily taken. So pure, it is 
safest, most effective and best. 


This is but one of the twelve Vaseline preparations 
that together form a safe and convenient medicine 
chest for the treatment of all the little accidents 
and ailments prevalent in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 
it tells you of the special uses for 





Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 

Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Cc horated Vaseli 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product 
Chesebrough Bldg., New York 


London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 









Good-bye.” 
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Fall upon distracted 
households when 


Cuticura enters. 

All that the fondest of 
mothers desires for the 
alleviation of her skin- 
tortured and disfigured 
infant is to be found in 
warm baths with 


And gentle anointings 
with Cuticura Ointment. 
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Rheumatism 


CURED 


Through the Feet 


Just Send Your Name on a Postal and Get FREE 
TO TRY My $1 External Remedy That 


Is Curing Thousands 








FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Sec’y. 


Magic Foot Drafts cured Col. Geo. D. Alexander, a civil 
war veteran, of Ruston, La., age 84, after 20 years suffer- 
ing, and after medicines and baths had failed. 

Magic Foot Drafts cured Mrs. R. C. Hill, of Medford, 
Ore., 5 years ago, after about 14 years of Rheumatism. 
She has had no attack since. ; 

Magic Foot Drafts saved the little boy of Mrs. Nerov 
Pogue, of Ellington, Mo., from being a ‘ey for life 
from inflammatory Rheumatism, writes his mother, 
two years ago—no return of rheumatism. 

Magic Foot Drafts cured Mrs. G. W. Johnson, Ridge- 
way, O., after 18 years suffering. Had spent hundreds of 
dollars trying to get cured. A 

Magic Foot Drafts cured J. Priest, of Uxbridge, Eng- 
land, after 35 years of pain. Cured 3 yearsago. No return. 

A million people, all over the world, have accepted our 
approval offer, and nearly all of them, we hope, are cured 
to stay cured. Many thousands of them have written us 
grateful letters, which we are proud to show anyone 
interested. This great rem- TRADEMARK ‘a 
edy stands alone as the one 
absolutely safe, convenient (i 
external treatment, so sure to 
cure that we ask no money in 
advance. Just send your ad- 
dress. Return mail brings 
you the Drafts, prepaid. Try them as directed, then, if 
you are fully satisfied with the benefit received, send us 
One Dollar. If not, they cost you nothing. You decide, 
and we take your word. Magic Foot Draft Co., 236F Oliver 
Bldg., Jackson, Mich. Write today. 










e e +. 
Hair Like This 
FREE Let me send you a re- 

markable treatment for 
Baldness, Dandruff, Gray _ Hair. 
etc., at my Own expense. It will 
surprise and delight you. 
Write to-day to 
‘WM. CHAS. KEENE, President, 


LORRIMER INSTITUTE 
Dept. 2723, BALTIMORE, MD. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A CURE THAT HAS NEVER FAILED 


Complete Cure Guaranteed in Time Specified Under 
Legal Contract in which Failure Forfeits Fee 


THE GATLIN TREATMENT 
The 3 Days’ Gure for Alcoholism and te Liquor Habit 








The Gatlin Institute is nine years old 
and has cured five thousand drunkards 
without a single failure. 

The Gatlin treatment drives every trace 
of alcoholic poison from the system in 
THREE DAYS. With the elimination of 
this poison, the craving, desire or physical 
necessity for liquor and all the other 
effects of drunkenness entirely disappear. 
At the end of the third day of treatment 
the drinker is as free from any inclination 
to drink liquor as he was on the day he 
was born. The Gatlin treatment as ad- 
ministered at the various Gatlin Institutes 
is the world’s best treatment for the liquor 
habit, because it never fails. IT CURES 
every case. No other known treatment 
compares with the Gatlin, in quickness, 
effectiveness and safety. In THREE 
DAYS’ TIME a perfect cure is accom- 
plished in every case and the patient is 
discharged at the end of the third day. 

The word toxic means poisonous. An 
intoxicated man is a _ poisoned man. 
Smothering the effects of one poison by 
substituting another kind of poison does 
not cleanse the system from alcoholic 
poison. That poison is the CAUSE of 
drunkenness and as long as it is left in the 
system so long the victim of the liquor 
habit will continue to drink,—he can’t 
help it. 


The Gatlin treatment is original, there is 
not another treatment for the liquor habit 
even similar to it. It does not contain a 
poisonous ingredient. The Gatlin diagnosis 
of alcoholism is revolutionary, and perfect 
results in every case IN THREE DAYS 
prove it to be RIGHT. 

There are no disagreeable features, no 
strong drugs, no hypodermic injections. 
EIGHTY PER CENT of all those 
treated by hypodermic injection methods 
RELAPSE because the ‘“CURE’”’ is directed 
to the EFFECTS of drunkenness and not 
to the removal of the CAUSE. 

Each patient is accepted for treatment at 
any Gatlin Institute under a legally executed 
contract that a CURE is to be effected in 
THREE DAYS—a cure satisfactory to the 
patient and to his family or the full fee 
paid shall be refunded at the end of the 
third day and the treatment shall cost 
nothing. The highest financial references 
in proof of the value of this contract 
are offered. 

If you cannot conveniently visit a Gatlin 
Institute send for the Gatlin Home treat- 
ment. It is just as efficient as Institute 
treatment if simple instructions and direc- 
tions are followed. 

Write to or call at any of the Gatlin 
Institutes for books of particulars, copies 
of contracts and other information. 








THE GATLIN 


1425 Cleveland Place, Denver, Colo. 


(the parent institute) 
340 South Highland Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


East End, 


INSTITUTE 


1823 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIls. 
1333 Jefferson St., Kansas City, Mo. 


403 Seventh St. So., Minneapolis, Minz. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Each Institute has'Long Distance Telephone Service. 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 
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Brass-Craft 


OUTFIT FREE 


Pn .. 


Brass-Craft is the most pop- 
ular and valuable Art of the 
time, and with our stamped 
articles and simple instruc- 
tions, materials costing only 
a trifle can quickly be worked 
up into articles worth many 
" — 











ome -) 








Let us send you this Saeens outfit consisting of t Sti 

pling and Veining Tool, ip yo Poli Sp 

Pron Coloring Powder, 1 ne Seer 1 a Belshing 
ass-Cr: 

1 Brass Panel, 1 













Calendar (see itastration) as follows: 
Wood Panel, 50 Round-Head Brass es 1 Brass Hanger, 

1 Calendar Pad. with stamped design full 
p Bn ma for making Calendar worth $1.00—all in neat box, 
FREE and prepaid, to anyone sending us 25 cents to pay 
cost of packing, shipping, etc. 


Ask for FREE CATALOG SM64 


Illustrates hundreds of articles in Brass-Craft for use, orna- 
ment or profit, The above outfit offer is made for a limited 
time only to quickly introduce our splendid line of Brass- 
Craft goods and distribute our New Catalog. Write today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Be a Taxidermist. Join our school and learn at 
home to Mount Birds, Animals, Game Heads, Fishes, 
Tan Skins, Make Rugs, etc. Easily, gaucsly learned. Best 
methods, expert atracsors guaranteed. 
SPORTSMEN and NATURAL! MISTS mount your 
own specimens. You can save hundreds of dollars 
and beautifully decorate your home or your office. 
FREE — Bea Santi Taxidermy gg and full 
particulars of this work. e@ today. 
hool of pee 

1162 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, 


Birds, Best Egg: 
c owest Prices A= 


—<. Chickens, ptm ‘Gesse 
and Tur eys. Largest Poultry Farminthe 
» healthy and 

id Incubators at 



























cubators a. 
book, to cover posta; 
J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 3 217, FREEPORT, | LL. 


AGENTS WANTED | 


Either Sex. To Sell our silver han- 
dle Embroidery Needles. You are 
as sure to do well as the sun is to 
rise, if you follow our advice. Our 
claim of having the best petals 
for agents is backed by $5,000 
ward for anything better. 
for terms. Address 
LAP stad ART COMPANY, 

Dept. 10 St. Louis, Mo. 








WwW rite 

















CONGRESS 


PLAYING CARDS 


— Gold Edges.— 
NEW DESIGNS 
90 Picture Backs 
LARGE INDEXES 


=[e. 4 a= 


PLAYING CARDS 
The Most Durable 
25° Card Made. 


More Sold Than All 
Others Combined 


OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES 
HOYLE UP TO DATE. 








| a : 
ss / 
nd —deakeolamer—sase 
WS \ Za Looks like a diamond—wears like adia- 
~~ a mond-— brilliancy guaranteed forever— 
@ stands filing like a diamond—stands heat 
likea Mamand—hes no paste, foil or arti- 


5 ficial pecking... ter only in solid gold 


<j mountin the cost of diamonds. 

marvelously reconstructed gem. Not 

an imitation. Sent on approval. Write 

‘or our catalog, it’s free. Oo Canvassers. 
If not soateroazory money refunded. 

Co., 7N. Broadway, St. Louis 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


pone on every ae cle we me We Ship on Approval 
ind trial to anyone Inthe U.S. . and prepay the freight. it 
ou ae po satisfied ol Spe bicye pest _ using it ten 
it back and 
Ficto IRY PRIGES 27 arses 2 
naieot os from anyone 
Yi at any pric il you receive our latest Ai atalogs 
ae of of high 1 det tacocles and sundries read yy our s7- 
es and marvelous new special offers. 
Y CcosTs a cent to arrite a postal and 
everything will be sent you 
You will get much valuable in- 
kar Do Not Wait; write it Now 
Coaster-Brake rear wheels, temps, 
y 's, repairs and sundries of an kinds at half usual price 
MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept. PI 10 CHICAGO 


Vulcan” Stylo Pens 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo 
pens at a moderate price. Indispen- 


sable when traveling. 
$4.00 


4gents 
Wanted 














REDOR ¢¢ 
BLACK 







Tivo 
By mail, ™ 
postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 

J. ULLRICH & CO. 

Manufacturers 


607 Th Bldg., 135 Greenwich St., New York 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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PENNANTS, 20c. 


In your colors, size 9 x 18, four letters or figures; best 
quality felt—either of above styles. Postage, 2c. 


COLLEGE CAPS, 50c. 
Best quality; ing In yo Pept achool or edllege colors, or plain Black, Blue, 
colors. 


ed or Gray. One to fottr initials or letters, any 
_SWEATERS,. $1.00 
Splendid-wearing, heavy-weight gray sweater coats with iat letters 
or numbers in your colors. One letter free, letters 1Uc. each. 
State chest measurement, and we'll fit you. 
Buy direct from us and save half,. Agents Wanted. 


PARK PENNANT CO., 1321 Dauphin St., Phila. 










We teach you by mail every branch of the 
Réal Estate, General Brokerage and Insur- 
ance Business and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real 
estate and brokerage company in America. 
Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 
a year without any investment of capital. 
Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By 
our system you can begin making money in 
a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation, Our co-operative department will give 
you more choice, salable property to handle than any 
other institution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law Course 

FREE To Each Representative. Write for 62-page book, free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 3551 Reaper Block, Chicago 





Traveling Salesmen Earn the Biggest Sala- 
ries ofany class of menin the world. Over 600,000 em- 
ployed in the United States and Canada. _The demand 
for good Salesmen exceeds the supply. | We will teach 
you to be one by mail and assist you to secu Chr sition 
through our FREE EMPLOY MENT BU REAU. We 
receive calls for thousands of Salesmen and have assisted thous- 
ands of men to secure good positions or better salaries. A great 
many of our graduates who Sark earned $25 to $75 a month, 
have since earned from $100 to as as $1,000a month and ex- 





penses. Th ds of good p pow open. if you want to secure one 
of them or increase your earnings our Free ook ‘4 Knight of The Grip” 
ba show you how. _ Write or call forit today. Address nearest office 






EPT, 405 NATION. NAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS OCIATION 
Cue New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 


ITPAYS BIC H 
rcneew ire MOTiON Pietures 
, j struction Boo Sek aat’ “Meaiease e"'tells all. 


furnish Com jete Outat's Outfit with ys 
a tising Posters. + Humorous iin Big Ad brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, Seepeesnce 
work and songs illustrated. One man can do 

Astonis Opportunity in any locality for 
@ man with a little money to show in churches, 
ei houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 


ito: 
operate Fi ive Cent Theatres — 
4 otion Picture Films and Song Slides rented. 
— Profits $10 to over $100 per gut Others 
doit, wny not you? It’s easy; write to us, we'll tell you how. free. 
_aAMY SEMENT SUPPLY CO., 822 Iilinols Bank Bidg. Ohlone, Wh 


® E A R TELEGRAPHY 


BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL_AT YOUR OWN HOME 
Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are unable to’ sup- 


ply the demand for telegraph operators, bookkeepers and stenog- 







































raphers. No charge for tuition until position is secured. Write 
today for particulars, stating course desired. 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
S17 Institute Building, - Kalamazoo, Mich. 








FREE EXAMINA TION COUPON 


American School of Correspondence: 

Please send set Cyclopedia of Civil Engineering for5 days’ 
free examination. Also Technical World forl year. I 
will send $2 within 5 days and $2 a month until I have 
paid $24.00, otherwise I will notify you and hold the books 
subject to your order. Title not to pass until fully paid. 





NAME .cccceccccccccee secs cscces WO66U* 2bb006 Ceccsr.ceoecedecié cues 
ADDRESS «2.000 cccescercceccecsccccscnses aceees ee cecccecccccces 
OCCUPATION «+++: eeee 


Smith’s, 2-10 


“Not a Sengie Volume, But “the Complete 
CYCLOPEDIA OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


will be sent to you absolutely free of cost for the 
coupon above. We want you to examine these books 
at our expense. Without any investment on your part 
—we will prove their actual value to you. 

If they do not contain the information you want, if 
they are not absolutely the best work ever published 
on this subject, if they do not cover every phase of this 
great profession, notify us and we will have them re- 
turned. If you keep them, send $2.00 in. five days— 
then $2.00 per month until the oo price—$24.00 
—is paid. The list price is $4 

Eight Complete Volumes--3,908 pages—3,000 full page 

te-diagrams, folding maps, etc. Bound in Half Morocco— 

rinted in large, clear type on special paper. 

No obligations whatever attached to this offer. We 
are willing to take the risk because we have the utmost 
confidence in this great reference work. 


The Reference Value is Guaranteed 


by the fact that they are compiled from the text books 
used in the correspondence courses of the American 
School. These practical lessons are arranged for quick 

reference and our new cross index enables you toturn 
toany subject in an instant. Will you let us prove their 
value to you? Will you let us show you how they can 
help you in your every day work? Then fill in and 
mail the coupon above. 


r— SUBJECTS THOROUGHLY COVERED — 





Engineering — W: “ Pi 
Drains House Drainage and Sanitation—River and 
Harbor Conve. 


Special Offer If You Mail Coupon Promptly 


For ashort time we will include, as a monthly sup- 
seit absolutely free of charge for one year, the 

TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE. This is a 
uae $1.50 monthly, full of Twentieth Century 
Scientifie facts, written in popular form. Also con- 
tains the latest discussions on timely topics in inven- 
tion, discovery, industry, ete. 


American School of Correspondence, 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Sending a message is only half of the 
transaction. The other, and equally im- 
portant, half consists in getting back the 
answer. 


Sometimes this is a reply to a question, 
or the acceptance or rejection of a pro- 
posal. Sometimes it is simply an acknowl- 
edgment that the message has been 
received. 


The vatue of the message depends upon 
getting an answer. 


When a general manager sends word 
to a representative in a distant city, he 
wants t6é know that his man is there, that 








he receives the message, and that he will 
act. 


If the answer is not final, but raises 
another question, there is no delay. The 
other question can be settled at once. It 
is possible, in one telephone interview, 
to come to a decision which could not 
have been reached without the instan- 
taneous answer. 


Each answer is made instantaneous by 
the Bell telephone service. 


The Bell system, with its ten million 
miles of wire, provides the instantaneous 
answer for anybody, anywhere, at any 
time. 


Increased use of the Long Distance Telephone means greater 


results in every line of human endeavor. 


Telephone 


efficiency means One Policy, One System, Universal Ser- 
vice. Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 
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SAFETY 
RAZOR, 





















e will Made Self-Shaving Popular. 


raises The surest, most satisfactory Safety Razor of all—perfect, yet simple in 








Re every detail. Shaves even the toughest beard “clean as a whistle,” 
lew never scrapes nor pulls, and the blade is a/ways at the correct angle. 
’ 
Id not ONE DOLLAR buys the Complete Set, including the nickel-silver plated 
istan- frame, wth New Bar, stropping handles, and 7 selected blades, in a hand- 
some Morocco Case. [Extra Blades, set of 7, 35c. 
us by The ELITE Outfit Mee , Mecieed 8 ii 
blades, in handsome anes 5 case . 
TRAVELER’S Outfit same as “‘Elite,’ Kony ¥ O 50 
lillion and brush included 
Note.—GEM Anti-hone Razor Strop, the best 
neous edge-producer, 50c. and $1.00. 
t any $ 00 Booklet “Shaveology” Free on Request 
Re GEM CUTLERY Co. 
OUTFIT 34 Reade Street 


New York 







Thirty years tn business. 
We are the original Mod- 
ern Safety Razor Makers, 





ANY 











LATEST 


One or both are 
sure to interest you 






POWDER THAT @& 
SHORTENS ee 
THE SHAVE ‘ 















RAPID-SHAVE 


Yrawe RV Arn 


POWDER 


SOFTENING—SOOTHING— SANITARY 


Simplifies shaving and makes it quicker by eliminating the necessity of 
rubbing soap on the face or making lather in a cup. 















not only antiseptic but germicidal, 150 d ha n -é€V u | 
The quickest and cleanest way of making a lather as_ lasting 
and delightful as that made by our famous Shaving Stick. 


Trial size sent for four cents 








Besides being a perfect cleanser and a true antiseptic, it is deliciously 
pleasant to the taste. You will find this a big asset in getting your 
children to use it regularly. 
Such use will prove hat a “druggy” flavor in a dentifrice is nof necessary to efhciency 


A generous sample in trial size tube for 4 cents 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. F, 55 John St., New York 


COMES OUT A RIBBON - LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 
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